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APAN with 94 million inhabitants drives ahead with speed, vitality, 
zest and silent assurance that surprise and startle the student of history 
every minute of his stay among polite and courteous hosts. Bent 
together as in a rugby pack, the fifth people in the world prepares to 
crash every industrial record in sight. Yet our soporific Western society, 
here and throughout Europe, prepares for the next evening session of 
incarceration to study the trivia, fatuities and syrup slung into every home 
for permanent adolescents by.the TV tycoons; it goes on believing Japan 
is the land of kimonos, geishas under pagodas, feasts near Fuji, paper or 
timber homes, slaves in textile camps, and rickshaw pullers in orgies of 
sake. White men go on strike’to decide whether they should hammer 
square or round rivets, and meantime Japan’s shipyards secure contracts 
from nations everywhere, to ensure quicker turn-round, quicker construc- 
tion, lower prices, and delivery guarantees with penalty clauses. In near- 
silence the Japanese construct the largest oil-tanker, of 105,000 tons. 
London boasts that, maybe, in 1963, St. Pancras will hide the filthiest 
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evidence of a country’s decadence, King’s Cross Station, with a TV tower 
rising 507 feet, but-Tokyo smiles with quiet disdain. For the flamboyant 
TV tower built by Mitsubishi dominates the largest city on earth from 
1,092 feet, and, needless to add, it does not hesitate to show a lead to the 
arrogant and loud race—with transmission in colour. Curious manufac- 
turers living in the Victorian nights make exhibitions of themselves at an 
exhibition in Brighton—by covering their toys during the visit by Japanese 
rivals, instead of sending their wisest and most alert technicians the 16 hour 
journey by the North Pole to see how Japan has secured leadership, sells 
astronomic quantities of wonders to Germany, the United States, Scandi- 
navia and a hundred other lands. The toy magicians in these isles have 
allies in some parts of the popular press, who spare inches from the Diana 
Dors and Marilyn Monroe epics to describe the students’ efforts to depant 
the important press officer of an unpopular President, or clashes between 
police and students—both sociological facts of real significance if explained 
in adequate and informed background articles. But, what about the real 
news in Japan, apart from strikes against Eisenhower, or disagreement 


with Mr. Kishi’s policy, or disapproval of the treaty, any treaty, of 


alliance with the United States of America? 

Japan lies about 11,000 miles from these shores; the journey I undertook, 
by “slow” aircraft over the North Pole, lasting just over a day, brought me 
to contrasts too swiftly, too suddenly. Japan might be still in uncharted 
Mars. The visitor cannot but stand aghast at the difference in manners, 
to the disadvantage of the white races, the listening capacity, slowness 
of speech. Most literate people on earth (for many decades) the Japanese 
humble with a natural display of devotion to drawing by schoolgirls, 
unpainted, sanely shod, beautiful in tidy white and blue dresses, decorating 
all parks in small groups. Extraordinary care is shown in every emporium 
- in the big cities to be courteous to every customer, particularly the aged 
and the young in school or college uniforms, but none displays any 
sycophantry; every article is wrapped and meticulously packed without 
any hurry in a fashion worthy of Berne and Evolene and Zurich alike, but 
the bows, from the assistants concerned and from others who may be 
standing by, recall a long departed age in the West. In the mammoth 
establishments with the latest lighting contrivances, moving staircases, air- 
conditioning, there is a Japanese survival, in face of the race with the 
West—the top floor is almost uniquely devoted to exhibitions, of outstand- 
ing oils or water colours, new styles of moWern art, and of haunting 
photographs. A prodigious industry for making films prospers in various 
centres, and in the lovely old capital, Kyoto, sole city not wholly destroyed 
or even damaged by the intensive raids preceding the two unforgivable 
crimes, hundreds of children sit, awe in their eyes, as “stars” mount one 
stage and another. There was no kissing in any scenes I witnessed being 
filmed, myths and legends of olden days predominating. And with 2,000 
or more years to chase, the directors, with batteries of telephones at their 
side, with “stars” benignly taking orders rather than throwing down an 
ultimatum every other day, seemed to be progressing happily. 


With the collapse of the military castes and the reduction or removal of 
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the privileges and status of the Emperor, Japan has become the bankers’ 
and economists’ and industrialists’ paradise. The old empires have returned, 
and about 300 families are said to control the astounding variety and 
range and quantity of exports. The newspapers have remarkable circu- 
lations: one daily is said to exceed 7,000,000 copies an issue, electronics 
are utilized to send whole pages by unheard-of means to the extremes of 
the kingdom, and aircraft, made in Japan, carry the bundles throughout 
Asia. Moreover, jets are arriving in London from Tokyo on the JAL 
services and before long these monsters of the skies will be wholly 
constructed in the factories of little Japan. Even the Germans, who 
for long years and from the beginning have been able to smile easily at 
other countries playing with*tamera manufacture, that is, America, Britain, 
France and Italy, must now dourly fight the new arrivals. One of Germany’s 
most celebrated products, for years among the world’s gems, has left the race. 
. It sold for £40 to £50-—and a similar Japanese article is available for £12. 
The Japanese sub-midget, adequate, simple and pleasant to handle sells at 
£6; the Western models are round £40. The Yashica is not the only company 
selling them at £6—at least two or three rivals are there. . . A walk round 
the Nikon factories near Tokyo, to see the incredible range of seven wide 
lenses and the Nikor marvel only photographic enthusiasts will understand 
—it is faster than 1-l—was a process of expressions of bewilderment at 
human progress achieved with a minimum of advertising, or comment. But 
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I was not surprised to see the letter from the greatest user of cameras in 
the United States of America—ordering new lenses and apparatus to take 
the place of equipment previously bought in Europe. The clean, deft, 
interested girls handled the six, yes, or seven elements of Japan’s lenses as 
does an experienced rider his 125 c.c. scooter. 

Gardens, splendidly kept lawns, tidy and light coloured canteens, austere 
but modern dormitories, separate houses for all married workers, play- 
grounds for children riding busily on locally made bicycles and tricycles, 
greeted me at the works of the Kanebo empire (title: Kanegafuchi Boseki 
Kabushiki Kaisha). Kanebo has been noted for 75 years, runs 11 cotton, 
12 silk, six wool and many other mills, for Mr. Itoji Muto to produce 
mountains of material as well as 100,000 pounds of raw silk, 500,000 yards 
of raw silk cloth, 1,000,000 pounds of worsted yarn and 8,500,000 Ib. 
of viscose rayon staple ...a month. For a moment as I stood amid 
hundreds of sparkling shimmering silks, and cottons and rayons in the 
ultra-modern display room, a short ride from Osaka, the country’s re- 
surgent Manchester, I felt I must be in the Grieder palace of silk in Zurich. 
But the directors’ voices brought me back to earth—and, still under a spell, 
I looked later at the brand new giants rising above wide new avenues 
lined with sprouting young trees in smashed, crushed Osaka of the yester- 
days. (The typically soporific British Consulate was no surprise.) In- 
cidentally, early in my stay in the country I had asked one of the natural- 
mannered receptionists at the Hotel Osaka Grand, if all the hundreds of 
air-conditioned bedrooms had private bathrooms. He did not know how 
to answer without seeming discourteous, hesitated and a polite American 
whispered with a smile down her Hawaiian dress, “You are far now from 
London’s Mayfair. You'll be a century catching up with these folk.” 
Maybe she was right. For there can be little doubt about the leadership 
of the hotels of the world achieved by the Imperial in Tokyo—for utter 
perfection of service (minus any sycophantry) in rooms, desks, eight 
restaurants each for about 1,000 guests, among the 25 telephone operators 
(mostly trilingual or better). Every bell in the bedroom works so fast that 
the guest is surprised after calling for a waiter, or maid or valet; the 
laundry is the swiftest I have known (i am mindful of the wonders of the 
Plaza in Rio de Janeiro, the Alvear in Buenos Aires, the Mamounia Palace 
in Marrakesh, the E. and O. in little Penang, and, of course, the Suvretta 
in St. Moritz and the Baur au Lac in Zurich) and the most assiduous in 
every respect. The loud white clothes of the waiters and waitresses, floor 
staffs, battery of lift operators, and receptionists at the desks, are also a 
tribute to the fabulous Inumaru, father and son alike. 

Authorities on hotels round the world, these days this is a monopoly 
of anonymous or quiet Americans among others, insist on including Kyoto 
in their tours— for a stay at a gem high above the hills, for an entrancing, 
haunting view of the holy gates, the Miyako. The student at the Imperial 
now managing here deserves to have a school of enthusiasts from Furope 
and beyond—to see and wonder. 

What will happen to the overwhelming army of costly British 
refrigerators, washing machines, tape recorders, TV sets, radios and other 
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gadgets now resting in so many tens of thousands of shops, in every little 
town and city in these isles? I-was thinking of them as I wandered about 
the showrooms and factories of another empire with over 40,000 workers, 
Mr. Taizo Ishizeki’s Toshiba. General MacArthur had Mr. Ishizeki digging 
his garden and living on potatoes for years during investigations into the 
activities of the trusts, but after the Dulles treaty of peace, Mr. Ishizeki 
returned to work. The capital is about 15 billion yen (now it may be 
higher . . .), and Toshiba operates 16 enormous industrial plants. He told 
me their “‘synchro-cyclotron has unique capacity for accelerating both 
protons and deuterons”, the atomic and nuclear equipment has been making 
“vast progress” for years. I advised him, however, to make sure every 
ambassador of Japan is sent a captivating old-fashioned china barrel for 
biscuits—that is the latest radio set (at £40. . . in Japan). The lid is turned 
slowly and the radio plays softly a tune from Australia or Hong Kong or 
Japan; moved a little more, the lid provides a new station. Washing 
machines that dry, hundreds of electric bulbs, watt-hour meters, electronic 
computors and giant water wheel generators, anode pumpless mercury 
are rectifiers, electric coaches, outsize locomotives, trolley buses, hf trans- 
mitters for the Antarctic, all this and a hundred other items make Toshiba 
alone a reply to the paper houses and sake rickshaw men myths of our 
time. Where will our manufacturers stand when Toshiba comes to Europe 
-—with the 8s. or 9s. transistor radio set the size of a London match-box— 
to be made “much smaller”? 

Anyone whose heart has stopped while watching bricklayers or seeking 
aid from telephone operators outside Sweden and Switzerland, may be 
recommended a visit to Kobe, the £12,000,000 Mitsubishi shipyards. The 
solemn, precise, informed Mr. S. Okazawi, presiding in the typical directors’ 
plush room, shows the board on the wall with lists in gold of warships, 
submarines built since the giant’s birth in 1870, mentions rises in capital 
from £2,800,000 in 1952, year of the Dulles affair with Japan, to £5,600,000 
in 1954, £11,200,000 in 1957 and doubtless far more in mid-1961. Ships 
rise before the eyes here, men toil with speed, as if the tasks were not 
beyond them and the TV did not press on the place for their brains all 
day. He said that Nagoya works produce—I did not have time to go 
there—missiles, have done since 1956, tests proceed together with research 
and development. Nagoya, too, has repaired many hundreds of US F86 
Sabre jet fighters, also F-100 Super Sabre jet fighters, and the former for 
the Japan “Defence Agency.’ (title for some time to comply with the 
Constitution). Over 300 of the F-86 Sabre jet fighters have been built for 
Japan, also Sikorsky S-55 helicopters. 

And what else? Much! Hundreds of thousands of 50 mph “Silver 
Pigeons” scooters, three and four wheel trucks, lorries (with diesel or gas 
engines), enormous omnibuses, jeeps, freight or tank cars, steam or electric 
locomotives (popular in Russia, Thailand, Korea and Formosa)—with a 
near monopoly after a tender victory, on Chile’s railways; steel bridges, 
gigantic gates, the 1,092 feet TV tower and others like it, pulp and paper 
and food processing and textile machinery, ferries, cargo ships, warships 
and a sleek new 1,700 ton destroyer, Isonami, for the Japanese forces— 
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tested for 32 knots. Japanese workmen are not embarrassed about work, 
and while taking photographs my joy rose at the wide-eyed college students 
and schoolboys marching slowly in their neat clothes—to see what 
life was like in a shipyard with a view to an examination for entry into 
Mitsubishi’s fairyland. One morning I spent with the acting head of a` 
240-years-old firm of toy merchants and manufacturers, Mr. Saito Shigero, 
who has travelled round the world though scarcely 30, and heard of the 
bonuses, two or three months’ salary, paid to a good assistant on the 
occasion of the half-year “holidays”, in June and December, or when an 
addition to the family was expected, or when an elderly relative came to 
stay, or when a close friend or relative had to go into hospital. Mr. Shigero’s 
toys delayed me for hours—for I had to test the fire engine that races 
about with a small white ball kept in mid air just above the funnel all the 
time! I whistled and a lorry stopped, or turned right, or left, or reversed; 
I pressed a button and a car directed by remote control stopped or turned 
right or left or reversed. I was to see “‘children”’ of my own age in various 
Asian airports requesting managers of stalls to demonstrate these and 
other of Mr. Shigero’s-toys . . . before an ever-swelling audience, laughing 
and wondering at J apanese achievement. 

Scarcely any difference is to be felt between the leading tutors of J apan 
and those of Heidelberg or Paris or Oxford or London. The university 
heads of Tokyo (Dr. Kaiya) and Hiroshima (the humanist Dr. Tatsuo Morito) 
and the celebrated physicist in Osaka, Dr. Kodi Husimi, provided the last 
drop of perfection in any day’s study of their country for me. Kaiya, 
tall as a Swede, typically Japanese in reticence and courtesy, with 2,000 
passing out of 20,000 applicants for entry, stressed the preoccupation of 
students with politics and the “security” treaty fathered by Mr. Kishi. 
Morito winning a battle for books in his once near empty library, gifts 
from conscience-stricken foreign universities, mentioned also seeds, seedlings 
and gifts for the accusing nakedness of the campus about the university of 
the peace-city. Here I watched graceful, powderless, sanely shod professors, 
students and taller males. But Husimi, low voiced, surrounded by German, 
French and English books, seared the silence, saying, at last, “But why 
did Truman not try the bombs after a warning, in the seas around us?” 
Why? If that diplomatist of diplomatists, power behind the scenes since 
his twenties, Mr. Toshikazu Kase, is to be followed precisely, the Western 
world lacks the slightest shred of excuse for killing from 200,000 to 270,000 
children, women and men, maiming thousands yet unborn, degrading the 
species by exposing Hiroshima to atomic attack on August 6, 1945 . . . for 
Japan had sought during several weeks to negotiate her surrender, un- 
conditional save on the issue of the future of the Emperor. His book is 
a withering indictment, involves Truman as well as the issue of leaders’ - 
responsibility, in victory and defeat. Today the suicides of professors 
and judges through simple starvation are unknown, though the general rate 
has risen to that of Finland, Austria and Switzerland. 

Japan has achieved a miraculous recovery, after losing 45 per cent of 
her territories, 44 per cent of manufacturing facilities, and through air raids 
41.5 per cent of her wealth. Six million Japanese were repatriated, soldiers 
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and civilians from lost lands, occupied countries. The standard of living 
is 30 to 40 per cent above the best known between the two wars, steel and 
coal production has soared, America has given astronomic economic aid 
(2.5 billion dollars till 1951, 2.3 billion in procurement orders in 1951-53 
for the Korean war). The statistics are dazzling . . . gross national pro- 
duction in 1946 was £470 million, reached £12,000 m. in 1959; economic 
growth in 1947 was at the rate of 19 per cent and—at 16 per cent last 
year—was far higher than America’s 5 per cent or West Germany’s 5.7 
per cent. No other country has touched Japan’s metamorphosis. The 
production index has grown 3.6 times above the pre-war period. Exports 
in 1959 at 3,400 million dollars, compared with 3,600 million imports, show 
rises of 17 per cent and 48 per cent over the pre-war level. More bread, 
eggs, meat, fruits, vegetables and fish are consumed, the calory total intake 
being above double for the land. But the man who counts most in Japan, 
and whose name is remembered only by the population specialists of the 
world, Mr. Tachi Minoru, has his intense worries, as head of the Institute 
of Demographic Studies in the Welfare Ministry. He shares the frightening 
concern with Mr. Tatsuo Kawai, onetime Ambassador te Australia, 
realistic sociologist, who sees a solution in the early colonization of the 
northern belt of Australia, where the density is now one man a square mile. 
Japan’s area is 140,000 square miles, 60 per cent of it mountains and 
forests, and only a part of the balance arable. The population has soared 
to 93.4 million (as at October 1, 1960), 4.1 million more than in 1955. 
Mr. Minoru and I spent hours over many dozen tables, prepared in a 
style worthy of Mr. Kenneth Younger’s Chatham House magicians, showing 
that despite the reckless rate of 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 legalized abortions 
yearly, Japan will have a population of 99.5 m. in 1970, 102.7 in 1975 and 
its labour force (folk of 15-64) must rise from 54.5 million in 1955 to 60.4 
in 1960, 67.3 in 1970 and 71.9 by 1975 . . . with 74.2 in 1980, 76.7 in 1990. 


These figures are as important for the man in Salcombe and Sidmouth 
as for Mr. Minoru in his austere sanctum in Tokyo. How are the posts 
to be got for this yearly avalanche of young men and women? The 
density of Japan is probably as catastrophic as in Java, Mr. Sokarno’s 
swelling danger spot. Farms are for a variety of reasons minute by English 
or any standards; family work means scandalous wages, the under- employ- 
ment of ten or more million in 1961, with the certainty of a grievous rise 
as the years pass. Arable land has been restored slightly since the war, 
but volunteers for the Siberlan conditions in Hokkaido are (understandably) 
lacking. It is the old prisoners’ colony, peopled by primitive Ainus, where 
they are still to be found in falling numbers. Is the world to close its 
eyes to reality? Are punitive, sadistic tariffs to be enforced against Japan 
as well as curtains on emigration? How long can that policy be pressed 
on the nation with the most courageous citizens in modern history, save 
perhaps the Russians? The days of the burning of Peking a century ago, 
of the burning of the Japanese city of Kagoshima with 180,000 houses by 
a British admiral, are not to be envisaged, neither is anyone likely to 
recommend the unforgettable “Tripartite Intervention” that reduced 
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European standing in Japan and Asia to the level of Soho, or Al Capone’s, 
and has never been forgiven. : 

European powers “advised” Japan she would endanger “‘stability and 
peace” by insisting on her land gains in China after a startling victory; 
Japan standing alone consented. And in four or five years Britain helped 
herself to Wei hai Wei (and land near her colony of Hong Kong), America 
to Hawaii, France to Kwanchow Bay, Germany to Tsingtao, Russia to 
Port Arthur—precisely where she was attacked on February 8/9, 1904, 
the lit battleships and cruiser discovering a declaration of war in torpedoes. 
The Americans insisted on our ending the Japanese alliance in 1921, forced 
one on Japan last year. They insisted through Perry on open ports, 
threatening with their black painted ships to fire—in 1853. They were 
instrumental in forgetting Japan’s loyal aid to the West in the war with ~ 
Wilbelm, and refusing the plea for a clause in the League of Nations 
covenant, the plea for racial equality. Are these moronics to continue in the 
era of widespread and near-ubiquitous manufacture of nuclear weapons? 
The Times applauded the Japanese for their ‘“‘act of daring which, is 
destined to take a place of honour in naval annals’—when Russia was 
struck dumb in Port Arthur. Other views were expressed in 1941, when 
they struck dumb the fleet of their major rival in Hawaii. Must we insist on 
the repetition of the circumstances for the third time, or the fourth, or 
can we in an hourly shrinking world become truly equal friends? 

Disclosures of documents by the State Department in May, on the 
Truman rôle in Potsdam, three weeks before his holocaust on Hiroshima, 
require wholesale reassessment of policy by the White House today—over 
US bases in Japan and the sovereignty of Okinawa. Behind enforced 
courtesies all Japanese demand its return. I agree, in the interests of peace 
in America, and the white races’ safety. 
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COINAGE REFORM 
R. J. MARTIN 


URRENCY reformers have been with us always and never have 
their voices been louder than today. Some would be content simply 
to make changes in the coins already in circulation—reducing the 

size and weight of some, possibly abolishing one or another or even 
introducing a new coin. But more zealous reformers would sweep away 
our present ancient monetary units of £ s. d.—libra, solidi and denarii—and 
introduce an entirely new system, based on decimalization and with new 
units such as mils, cents, decimes or other strange denominations. 

But we as a nation, irrespective of politics, are conservative in currency 
matters. Our shilling was introduced by Henry VII and our crown, half- 
crown, sixpence and three-penny piece by the boy king, Edward VI, 400 
years ago. Our florin is the baby of our monetary family and dates only 
from 1849, when it was struck as the first—and so far the only—step 
towards a decimal coinage. Indeed, the first issues bore the words “One 
florin. One tenth of a pound”. It is true that in Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
year of 1887 another new coin, the double florin or four shilling piece, was 
introduced, but this failed to win popular approval. None was struck 
after 1890 and most of those issued were withdrawn. 


DISCUSSED FOR CENTURIES 

Decimalization of our currency has been discussed for centuries. It 
has been examined by four Royal Commissions, the first of which was 
appointed in 1838. A century ago public opinion seemed sympathetic to 
its adoption, for in 1859, when preparations were in hand for the intro- 
duction of our present bronze coinage to replace the heavy copper pieces 
then current, the Master of the Mint, Mr. Thomas Graham, a scientist 
with a most enquiring mind, considered the desirability of omitting from the 
new coins any indication of their denomination so that they could still be 
used in the event of decimalization. 

Those who seek merely to improve our present coinage system doubtless 
regard our bronze coins as their first objective. The penny is a large and 
cumbersome coin. At one time it had its bronze counterpart in several 
European currencies—the 10 centime piece in France and the 10 pfennig 
piece in Germany amongst others, but all of these have disappeared, partly 
because inflation has rendered them valueless. So our penny now remains 
the largest coin of its valuč in Europe. A smaller penny almost certainly 
would be received favourably, especially by undertakings such as transport 
companies that handle large quantities of bronze. A smaller penny, if 
confusion is to be avoided, must be preceded by a smaller halfpenny, and 
the way for this has been made clear by the abolition of the farthing, 
which ceased to be legal tender on December 31, 1960. But there are those 
whose treatment of the halfpenny‘would be much more drastic than a 
mere reduction in size: they would abolish it and make it follow the 
farthing into the shadows. There is some justification for this as, owing 
to the great rise in prices, the halfpenny today is seldom used as a single 
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unit of purchasing power, and most people, finding several halfpennies 
in their change, regard them as a nuisance to be passed on at the first 
opportunity. But, on the other hand, the halfpenny is still well regarded 
in the retail trade, and in 1959 the Royal Mint struck over 79 million of 
them—almost the highest annual total on record. 


A SMALLER PENNY 

The idea of a smaller penny seems to be viewed with favour in high 
quarters and the present Deputy Master of the Royal Mint, Mr. J. H. 
James, dealt with the subject favourably in his annual report for -1958. 
Indeed, the recent demonetization of the farthing can almost be regarded 
as the first official step. 

If the reduction in the size of the penny and halfpenny is sanctioned, 
of which metal should the new coins be made? It is almost certain that 
the use of bronze will continue. There is, of course, a fairly wide choice. 
Aluminium, for instance, alloyed with magnesium, makes a good coinage 
metal and in recent years has been widely used abroad, but its colour 
closely resembles silver or cupro-nickel. Then there is tombac, an alloy 
of 85 per cent copper and 15 per cent zinc; this is a cheerful gold-like 
metal that retains its colour well. But bronze, first used for our coinage in 
1860, is a hard-wearing alloy and its distinctive colour gives it a clear 
claim for use for low denomination coins. 

Another minor improvement in our present coinage system could be 
the abolition of either the half-crown or florin. No other important 
currency system in the world has in its upper ranges two coins so near in 
value and size. It seems hardly necessary to retain both. After the 
introduction of the florin in 1849 the issue of half-crowns was suspended 
until 1874, but today the two coins circulate in roughly equal quantities. 
During the 14 years 1947-1960 the number of half-crowns issued from the 
Royal Mint was 306 million compared with 332 million florins. The 
florin is the less historic of the two coins, but it is smaller and more 
convenient to handle and the public probably would prefer its retention to 
that of the half-crown. The withdrawal of either coin would not present 
any difficulty to the Mint. 

But the Deputy Master has ideas of his own. In his 1958 report he 
stated that the gap between the half-crown coin and the ten shilling note is 
too large. To fill this he suggests the introduction of a new and smaller 
five-shilling piece, in size between the florin and the shilling, made of real 
silver instead of cupro-nickel, of distinctive design with a raised inscription 
round its edge. Mr. James feels that people Sill hanker after a coin in 
which they can have a feeling of pride and that the re-introduction of 
silver would be extremely popular. If such a coin were to be issued and 
find public favour, the Royal Mint would have no difficulty in introducing 
a 10s. piece of the same alloy and design, and exactly twice its weight. 
This coin would be slightly larger than the present half-crown and it could 
circulate side by side with the 10s. note. 

New DECIMAL COINS i 

When decimalization comes—for it seems that its eventual adoption is 
inevitable—it will be necessary to strike coins of entirely new denominations. 
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The Royal Mint has prepared tables showing the coins that would be 
required under five different decimal systems. Two of the systems can 
be only of academic interest as their chances of adoption seem negligible. 
The first is the 5s-cent system. In this the main unit would be 5s. and 
this would permit the continuance of all our silver coins and the 3d. piece. 
It would be named, presumably, the crown as the major unit and 50 cents, 
40 cents, 20 cents, 10 cents and 5 cents for the remainder Two new units 
would be required, possibly for 2 cents or 1 cent, roughly equal to our 
present penny and halfpenny. The second non-acceptable system is that 
based on an entirely new unit with a value of 8s. 4d., divided into 100 cents 
each worth one penny. This would permit the continuance of the penny 
and halfpenny but new coins would be required for, say, 25 cents, 20 cents, 
10 cents and 5 cents, which would be the equivalent of such awkward 
amounts as 2s. 1d., 1s. 8d., 10d. and 5d. 

SUPPORT FOR THREE SYSTEMS 

The remaining three suggested systems, which are based on the £ or 
10s. as their main unit, are receiving serious and influential support. One 
provides for the £ divided into 1,000 mils, the second for the £ divided into 
100 cents and the third for a 10s. unit divided into 100 cents. All three 
present their difficulties. Opinion in the country is strongly in favour of 
retaining the £ as the basic unit. The £ sterling, with its high prestige and 
importance, has long been the leading currency in the world and its abolition 
would almost certainly cast some shadow on our national credit. But 
no decimal system can contain both the £ and our present penny. If the 
£ is divided into 100 parts, or cents, each cent would be worth 2.4 pence, 
which is too high a value for general use. It would be necessary to divide 
the cent into half-cents, each worth 1.2 pence and possibly into quarter 
cents each worth .6 pence. The presence of these fractions would be a 
serious drawback and might even outweigh the advantages of the 
decimalization. This system would, however, permit the retention of our. 
florin, shilling and sixpence in their new values of 10 cents, 5 cents and 
24 cents. 

The inconvenience of having fractions of a cent would be overcome 
partially by the adoption of the £-mil system, under which the £ would 
be divided into 1,000 mils. The florin, shilling and sixpence would be 
worth 100 mils, 50 mils and 25 mils. A 10 mil coin could be struck with a 
value of 2.4 pence, supported by one of 4 mils and 2 mils which, with a 
value of .96 pence and .48 pence respectively, would be roughly equal to 
our present penny and hatfpenny. f 

But diffculty would arise over the striking of a 1 mil piece. As a coin 
it would be almost valueless, being worth less than the recently abolished 
farthing, yet under the £-mil system it would be difficult to avoid striking it. 

Probably the most convenient system of all would be that of the 10s.-cent. 
Its one disadvantage is that its adoption would mean the abandonment of 
the £ sterling as our unit of currency, and the choosing of some new name 
. for the 10s. unit. South Africa, which adopted the decimal system on 
February 14, 1961, has abolished the £ s. d. and taken the former 10s. as 
its unit. This it has renamed the Rand. Were we to adopt the name of, 
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say, the Noble it would seem to laymen throughout the world either that 
we had devalued our currency or that we had built up a new one from 
the ashes of the old. But the 10s.-cent system would be convenient as all 
our silver coins and the 3d. piece could remain in use, under their new 
designations. New coins would be required for 1 cent, which would be 
equal to 1.2 pence, with possibly a 4 cent coin. 


TASKS FOR THE BANK AND THE MINT 

Should decimalization be adopted, the provision of notes and coins of 
the new denominations would be a considerable task for both the Bank 
of England and the Royal Mint. The Bank, perhaps, would bear the 
lighter burden. The present bank notes could continue in circulation 
indefinitely, provided that the £ or 10s. had been chosen as the new 
monetary unit, but they would be replaced eventually by new notes bearing 
the revised denomination. If the £ is retained as the major unit, the Bank’s 
task would be comparatively simple as only the 10s. notes would have 
to be replaced—under the new name of 500 mils or 50 cents. There are 
some 200 million of these now in issue. If, however, the 10s.-cent system 
were adopted, it would be necessary to print over 2,000 million additional 
notes to replace the £1 notes now in circulation. 

The Bank has had experience in replacing note issues. On November 22, 
1928, it took over from the Treasury the whole of the war-time and post- 
war currency notes and from that date issued its own £1 and 10s. notes. 
The amount of currency notes outstanding was, by today’s standards, 
comparatively small: there were 224 million £1 notes and 84 million 10s. 
ones. It was the intention of the Bank that the two types of notes should 
circulate side by side and that the Treasury notes should be withdrawn 
only when wear and tear had made them unfit for further service. But 
the currency notes were called in and on August 1, 1933, they ceased to 
be legal tender. 

On March 17, 1960, the new £1 Bank of England note, bearing the 
portrait of the Queen, was introduced. On that day the number of £1 
notes in circulation was 1,200 million, but already, after 15 months, 
some 700 million have been replaced. The Bank has a tidy mind 
and fully realizes the general inconvenience caused by the parallel circula- 
tion of two notes of the same value but of different size and colour. It 
hopes, therefore, that the inflow of the old notes will continue, or even 
be accelerated, so that the number outstanding may be reduced to a level 
low enough to justify the calling in of the rentainder. It would seem 
reasonable, therefore, to assume that in the event of decimalization the 
changeover of notes could be accomplished in about two years. But much 
would depend on the conditions ruling at the time and on the volume of 
notes in circulation. 


MILLIons oF New Coms 

The Royal Mint would have a heavier task than the Bank of England 
because, except in the unlikely event of the adoption of the 8s. 4d—Id. 
system, it would be necessary to withdraw the 1,400 million pennies and 
1,000 million halfpennies now in circulation, as they would not have any 
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exact equivalent, replacing them by coins of whatever new denominations 
had been adopted. In 1960 the Royal Mint, with its staff of over 800 and 
by working night shifts and overtime, produced 707 million coins—almost 
a record figure. To mint an additional 2,400 million coins would be quite 
beyond the Mint’s present capacity and it would be necessary to open a 
temporary branch mint. For this there are precedents. After the First 
World War, when currency requirements were running high, the Mint took 
over a part of Woolwich Arsenal, no longer required for munitions, as 
additional working space. Again during the last war, to reduce the risk of 
dislocation through enemy bombing, a branch mint was opened at Iver 
Heath. By the irony of fate, however, a single flying bomb wandered into 
the glades of Buckinghamshire, sought out the branch mint and partially 
destroyed it. 

Having struck the 2,400 million new coins, or whatever number current 
needs demanded, the Mint would have to consider whether to withdraw 
the existing 3,000 million cupro-nickel coins and 700 million nickel-brass 
3d. pieces and to replace them with coins of equal value, but bearing the 
revised denominations. From this terrifying prospect even the Mint would 
shrink. Probably it would prefer to replace those 3,700 million coins as 
and when they became too worn for further use. 





WAKE NOT FROM DREAMS 


Wake not from dreams. You have painted me pictures, 


Dream on. Word pictures in bright colours. 
Dream on my soul. You have given me promises, 
All life’s a dream. Smooth-tongued, honey-worded. 


Ceaseless your fine words flow 
More easily from your lips 
Than rivers to the sea. 


Were it not so 

Soon should we wake to die. 

When. from out the dreamlife 

Dreams are gone; 

When no more the fancy lingers 

On the shadow of a might-have-been, 
When the dark reality of toil has won, 


Paint me no golden pictures 
Lest you should obliterate 
With one careless gesture all the warm colours 


Then drain the cup. Destroying the design forever. 

Be gone— 

To die. se g 5 

Wake not the dreamer Neither give fine promises 

Or his dream is fled Lest they be broken by the words 


Nor all the anguish of his lone soub cry 
Can fetch it back a moment 
Ere he die. 
The mists of time 
Conjure a spirit shape, 
Which can be moulded to the heart’s desire, 
And, purified within the soul’s own fire, 
Be given back to help the child he sired 
To keep the dream alive 
Long after he himself awoke 
To die. 
Davip Ross 


Stupidly flowing from your mouth 
Leaving a message of desolation. 


Only—forget not those whose youth 
Grew old too soon on foreign soil. 
Ensure it never can be said, 

“ They died in vain ”. Let not 
Their souls tormented be by pledges 
You did make to them and which 
So soon, so soon you have forgotten. 


Davip Ross 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
BRITAIN IN EUROPE: 


THIS CHANNEL TUNNEL QUESTION 
LORD BEVERIDGE 


ESCRIBED as “A New Survey of the Channel Tunnel Question”, 
Mr. Abel’s volume* is a very thorough survey indeed. Beginning with 
three chapters of History, concerned respectively with the nineteenth 
century, the years 1906-1930 and the years 1930-1960, it proceeds through 
Geology and Engineering, Tunnel Traffic Economics, Tunnel Finance and 
Tunnel Law to a chapter of Looking to the Future. It provides thereafter 
all the appendices that anyone could desire, including the Draft Anglo- 
French Treaty of 1876 for a Channel Tunnel and Submarine Railway, 
and the Mont-Blanc Tunnel Convention of 1953. The only major step 
taken by men for removing natural obstacles to their coming together, 
that finds no mention in this survey, is the Panama Canal. Why do so 
many human obstacles to coming together remain? 

What Mr. Abel tells us is interesting for many reasons—most of all, to 
the general reader, for its history. To people of my age it brings back 
what most of us had forgotten entirely, how persistently the making of a 
Channel Tunnel was urged throughout the nineteenth century and in the 
first decade of the twentieth century, how it was opposed as a threat to 
Britain’s safety when the Victorian peace of Europe came to be broken 
by the Franco-German clash of 1870, how opposition on military grounds 
grew till on July 15, 1914, the making of a Channel Tunnel was rejected 
firmly by the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

Tt may be questioned whether the military objection to a Channel Tunnel 
even when war was limited to nineteenth century methods should have 
been taken as seriously as it was. Blocking the English end of the tunnel, 
so as to put it out of action as a means of invasion, would have been 
simple before flying machines were born. After they had been born the 
safety of Britain as an island grew less continually, till under nuclear war 
it has disappeared. 

The need for comfort of passenger travel between Britain and Europe 
has also disappeared or nearly disappeared: {here is at most short air- 
sickness in place of sea-sickness. But for heavy goods traffic the need 
for a Channel Tunnel is as great as ever or greater. If Britain needs to be 
partner in a common market, the case for removing natural barriers 
between her and her neighbours is all the stronger. 

In his final chapter, of looking to the future, Mr. Abel takes as his text 
the famous observation made by President McKinley at Buffalo in 1901: 
“Tsolationism is no longer possible or desirable ... The period of 
* Channel Underground. Deryck Abel. Foreword by Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick. Palf 

Mall Press, 2 Clements Inn, Strand, London, W.C.2, and Rood End, Dunmow, 


Essex. 17s. 6d. American and Canadian readers may obtain this book by sending 
a cheque for $3 direct to the publishers. 
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exclusiveness is past.” That-doctrine was not accepted then. Sixty years 
later it cannot be denied by any rational person, in the United States or 
elsewhere. 

The progress of natural science has changed completely the conditions 
under which mankind must live—or die. As one small recognition of the 
change, it is to be hoped that the British Government will take up seriously 
the question of a Channel Tunnel. In that case the laborious studies of 
geology and engineering recorded in Mr. Abel’s volume will at last bear 
fruit. The tireless pioneer, Thomé de Gamond, will receive the recognition 
that he deserves. 





WAKE NOT FROM DREAMS 


What is it that moves and cries, Over the hills of night crossing the fields of morning 
Cries and moves in the Liri Valley? The Dark Riders of the mind plunge without warning: 
Only the innocent infant child, Wind-drifting the wandering thoughts; 


` Nudging the dead’s unresponsive breast; Wraith-making at dawning. 
Seeking milk where the red blood creeps i 
Seeps in the widening stain of death. Who shall gather them up, the thoughts that are 


The enemy’s child moves and cries, scattered and broken? 
Moves and cries in the Liri Valley. How shall the mind have peace from the dread 
How shall the reason withstand ? [unspoken? 

What is it that moves and crawls, Have what for a token? 

Crawls down the side of the Liri Valley? 

Only the hardened infantryman The Light of the Rider in White 

Crawling down with constricted stomach. Shall gather the thoughts to the will; 

Only the man who is trained in death Shall bring needed peace to the mind, 

Bringing life to the enemy’s child. . . Bring healing to reason still. 
- The enemy’s child and the soldier lie As a token He offered Himself, 

Quiet and still in the Liri Valley. Long ago, on Calvary’s Hill. 

Davip Ross Davip Ross 


WINDWARD DRIFTING 


Windward drifting on the breath of time 
Thoughts gyrate like dead leaves 
Blown from the tree of life. 
Thoughts that fleet within the empty spaces 
Left in conversations above the empty heads 
And emptier fæces. 
Thoughts, that being unvoiced, drift, as lost runes 
Once chanted through the endless hall of time, 
From the dusk of birth: 
Or through the mind’s empty drum drop down 
On soundless feet: shuffle silently and pass 
To night’s dark voids 
That in the mind a darker pattern make 

e As thought is jostled by succeeding thought 
And no words shape. 


Davip Ross 
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AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS 
GEORGE. SOLOVEYTCHIK 


N July 20 John F. Kennedy will have completed his first half-year 
as President of the USA. 

Admittedly, a mere few months is not a sufficiently long period 
for a complete judgement on a new Administration—especially one that 
differs so much from its predecessor. The return of the Democrats to 
power after an interval of eight years would be significant enough in itself. 
But in this case what is even more important is the fact that the present 
Government consists of a completely new type of men, all of its members— 
with the solitary exception of Mr. Luther Hodges, Secretary of Commerce— 
having been born in this century and most of them being in their early 
or middle forties. 

Then again, President Kennedy’s first half-year has been so crowded 
with events both at home and abroad that it has thrown into particularly 
strong relief the man’s personality, the way he operates, as well as the 
objectives he and his team are after. His personal impact has been 
enormous. Opinion polls show that within the briefest time after election, 
President Kennedy achieved even greater popularity than General 
Eisenhower-—a national hero—had during his early months of office. The 
recent failures and setbacks of American foreign policy not only did not 
diminish this popularity but, on the contrary, it has continued to grow— 
rising to still further heights during his brief visit to Paris, Vienna and 
London. Though Eisenhower’s popularity likewise grew in time of external 
difficulties—this is interpreted by some commentators as proof that the 
American nation instinctively rallies round its President on such occasions 
to demonstrate its solidarity—-nothing has been quite so spectacular in 
the recent past. Even the opposition press and opposition politicians have 
repeatedly expressed praise and a somewhat reluctant admiration. From 
the first moment the Kennedys entered the White House, Washington has 
reacted like a long-sealed bottle of which the cork has suddenly been 
pulled out. 

Not only the Presidential residence, but the government departments, 
have changed their character virtually overnight and the whole town has 
promptly blossomed forth with new life. This change of atmosphere is 
particularly striking to any visitor who returns to the American capital 
after an absence abroad. To quote an oldeobserver of the Washington 
scene: “It is no longer subversive to think or to be active,” and the White 
House—as in F. D. Roosevelt’s days—is once again a great centre of ideas 
and activities. Making constant use of television, press conferences and 
other public appearances, as well as in his many official pronouncements 
and messages to Congress, Kennedy has been able to project his personality 
in a fantastic way. The whole nation, or, indeed, the whole world, can 
see a strong, youthful man of intelligence and determination, full of 
dynamic strength and yet, despite his 44 years, surprisingly mature. He 
has an astonishing background of solid and highly diversified knowledge 
to which he constantly adds by being both a good listener and an 
omnivorous reader. Lucid and articulate, he writes and speaks well, enjoys 
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discussion at the highest intellectual level and is a good public debater. 
At his press conferences, he reveals both competence -and adroitness, 
showing an impressive memory for facts, names and faces. 

It is quite obvious that he has some very definite ideas on what the 
Presidency of the USA means and that he is determined to be a two-term 
President and make his place in history. During the first eight weeks 
he was in office he sent Congress 29 messages and more than 20 draft 
bills. He also addressed 28 communications to foreign Governments and 
leaders, made over a dozen public speeches and held a news conference 
every week except one. Finally, it is worth recording that from an average 
of 15,000 letters a week during the Eisenhower Administration, the White 
House total has exactly doubled. In this connection the fact should not 
be forgotten that the President has himself invited the public at large to com- 
municate with him by letter on any subject that anybody fancies—from 
ideas and suggestions to complaints. The immediate sequel to that was 
a message from some obscure woman in Paris who drew his attention to 
the proposed spending of a few hundred thousand dollars on improving 
the American Forces Club there and that the President immediately forbade 
this outlay as unnecessary. But the doors to “‘crack-pot mail”, as well 
as useful communications, are now widely open, which obviously adds to 
his popularity. 

In his informal talk before the Paris Press Club, President Kennedy 
said: “I do not feel it inappropriate for me to introduce myself. I am 
the man who accompanied Jacqueline Kennedy to Paris.” This charming 
_ joke not only recognizes Mrs. Kennedy’s personal triumphs while abroad 
but also points to an important aspect of his popularity within the USA. 
His wife and little daughter, as well as their infant son, all of whom are 
non-stop front page news, play a big part in projecting a nation-wide 
picture of a lively young family with a large and varied circle of friends 
which ranges from politicians and intellectuals to journalists, artists, 
socialites and Hollywood. The numerous brothers and sisters with their 
wives, husbands and children help to round off this picture even if the 
appointment of brother “Bobby”, now 35, as Attorney-General or brother- 
in-law Sargent Shriver, as head of the Peace Corps, have met with con- 
siderable criticism. All in all, the image Kennedy conveys is not only 
one of a man with tremendous zeal for Government and eagerness for 
personal responsibility but an equally huge zest for life and truly amazing 
physical endurance. 

Kennedy’s success as af personality does not, however, obscure the 
serious obstacles he has to face in both domestic and foreign policies. 

First and foremost, it must be realized that he has a very difficult 
Congress to deal with. The public sympathy or support he commands 
has nothing to do with his purely parliamentary position. Though his 
party, the Democrats, still dominates both Chambers despite the few losses 
suffered in the last elections, this in itself is of little help. For several 
decades now, the House and the Senate have been divided not so much on 
party lines but on a general approach to politics. In other words, there 
is a coalition of progressive Democrats and Republicans facing a coalition 
of conservative or even reactionary Democrats and Republicans. The 
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balance of power between these two rival partisans changes from time to 
time, but the division of Congress into two coalitions makes the President’s 
position always precarious and often most difficult. Roosevelt, Truman 
and Eisenhower all had plenty of painful experience in this respect, and 
Kennedy’s record so far shows no difference. It is surprising that two of his 
close political friends have not been able to exercise their influence on his 
behalf more effectively. In the House of Representatives Mr. Sam 
Rayburn, who has held the Speakership longer than anybody else in 
American history, is a much beloved and venerated elder statesman. In 
the Senate, Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson, who was majority leader for many 
years and who now, as Vice-President of the USA, is ex-officio the Senate’s 
presiding officer, has always held a position of great strength. Yet, up 
to the present, neither of these two men has had an easy time in handling 
his respective sluggish or reluctant Chamber. 

Kennedy’s congressional difficulties are all the more unexpected since 
in domestic affairs the new President until now has shown remarkable 
moderation. The crucial domestic issues to which he is giving great 
attention are: (1) the economic situation which, with some 5 million 
unemployed, remains unsatisfactory; (2) education, medical care and old- 
age pensions; (3) the perennial farming crisis; and (4) race relations, which 
means combatting personal, social and economic discrimination against 
Negroes—the recent events in the South having now added new dramatic 
urgency to the problem. 

It would be wrong, however, to believe that the outrageous events in 
Birmingham and Montgomery were a sudden outburst provoked by the 
“Freedom Riders”. J happened to visit those very cities, as well as 
Atlanta and New Orleans, earlier this year and can testify to the enormous 
tensions that were a general topic of conversation at that time. A white 
business man and his family had to flee from New Orleans in dark of 
night to avoid attack by an infuriated white mob because they had allowed 
their children to attend a desegregated school. 

The speed with which Attorney-General Robert Kennedy has stopped 
the “bus trouble” in Alabama is very impressive, but this, like Little Rock, 
was merely an episode in a long chain of events and there are bound to be 
others. Without going into the immensely complicated details of the 
integration problem, one thing is clear: America cannot lead a crusade 
for freedom and liberty in the world while maintaining the present degree 
of “Apartheid” in her own South. Nor can she, as Mr. Ed. Murrow, 
of broadcasting and television fame, now Head of the US Information 
Service, recently pointed out, win the sympathy of the African nations 
while refusing a minimum of a reasonably human treatment to their 
diplomatic representatives in Washington. 

In dealing with some of these questions, which he sincerely considers 
vital, the President seems to believe that through stricter application of 
existing laws more can be achieved than through the introduction of new 
legislation. He appears willing to make extensive use of his own and the 
Federal Government’s powers and he is also prepared to spend considerable 
public -funds to aid persistently depressed areas as well as to stimulate 
recovery and expansion. But there is often striking contradiction in his 
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declared intentions. For example, he is simultaneously proposing in- 
flationary policies and condemning inflation. 

In his message to Congress on Defence and Space he warned against 
“unjustified price and wage increases”, appealing to both labour and 
management for “responsible wage and price policies in these critical 
times”. He also stressed the necessity of “prudent fiscal standards”. Yet 
at the same time he outlined a programme of extensive additional govern- 
ment spending on defence, space research and related fields which cannot 
but create new pressures for higher wages. In his budgetary proposals, 
made in March, the President foresaw a deficit of 2.8 billion dollars for 
the fiscal year beginning on July 1. With the proposed additional expendi- 
ture this deficit is more likely to reach 5 billion dollars or more. And if 
during the next five years the US is to spend 7 to 9 billion dollars to 
send a man to the moon, deficits and inflationary pressure will certainly 
grow far beyond present estimates. 

That the US economy, despite all its past and present difficulties, is 
strong, there can be no doubt. Once again yet another recession is over 
and once again the recuperative capacity of the nation has proved most 
impressive. Yet there remain overwhelming difficulties of the wage-price 
structure, of the immobility of labour, of structural unemployment (which 
cannot be cured merely by additional expenditure), of overproduction in 
many fields and inadequate expansion in many others. By and large, 
it is not a very well managed economy which all too readily allows itself 
to be influenced by its own clichés, a stream of useless or misleading 
statistics and an inadequate knowledge of the world outside the USA. 
Americans, and especially the business community, are given to brisk 
changes of mood. From excessive self-confidence and completely un- 
realistic optimism they suddenly plunge into gloom and frustration—their 
despondency often being as unjustified as their ebullience. In any case, 
Wall Street, which follows rules of its own, seems at present to have made 
up its unpredictable mind that inflation has come to stay. 

The President’s critics reproach him not only with frequent self- 
contradiction in his words and actions but also with vagueness. In his 
stern warnings to the nation, he is clear enough in depicting the dangers 
facing it, they say, but never specific in telling them what he actually 
wants them to do. There is a measure of truth in this criticism, unless, of 
course, the constant demand for additional funds can be interpreted as 
covering all other requirements. 

Bearing in mind Kennefly’s habitual clear presentation of issues and 
facts, it is indeed a little hard to understand in what way the intended 
lunar trip in some years from now, with emphasis on the urgency of 
getting there before the Soviets do, can help to solve some of the present 
most pressing economic problems and change US foreign relations. 

To be sure, in foreign affairs the new Administration has inherited a 
difficult situation. But it has also added to existing difficulties by words 
and actions of its own. There is the old question of relations with Soviet 
Russia and the rest of the Communist world. This includes many in- 
soluble issues which range from disarmament to the recognition of Com- 
munist China or the present crisis over Laos, not forgetting the open 
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struggle in the United Nations. The Cuban fiasco may perhaps exercise 
a salutary effect on domestic administrative and political practices, and 
characteristically enough the President has not tried to divest himself of 
responsibility for failure by blaming others. But the problem of Cuba 
as such is only one aspect of a very much wider and most delicate problem 
of relations between the USA and the Latin-American Republics. 
Kennedy’s proposal of an “alliance for progress” with these countries 
requires a very substantial outlay of American funds, but whether it could 
also achieve the desired objective is anybody’s guess. Washington is also 
determined “to win the friendship and confidence” of the emerging nations 
of Asia and Africa—even at the cost of embarrassing and frustrating 
America’s West European allies. Simultaneously with this, there is a 
sincere desire to reinvigorate NATO and to develop more constructive 
economic relations with the Western allies. 

The truth is that there are often far too many contradictions between 
words and deeds. The President has assembled a unique collection 
of capable and brilliant men around him who know a great deal 
about a lot of things and who are bursting with ideas and energy. 
The Cabinet is a relative small body, but within the Departments and, 
chief of all on the White House staff, there are many others who belong 
to his “official family”. Finally there are some elder statesmen like 
Acheson, Harriman and McCloy whose wisdom and experience are at 
Kennedy’s disposal. These gentlemen, as well as Vice-President Lyndon 
- Johnson, are entrusted with specific assignments rather than routine. But 
the fact remains that there are too many people doing different things or 
too many people doing the same thing or just too many people. It would 
not surprise me at all if in the course of the coming year many of these 
experts were to return to their normal occupations at the Universities, 
Foundations, etc., thus enabling the Administration to become less re- 
dundant, better integrated and considerably more experienced. 

In the international field it is acquiring experience in a way that may 
be tough and painful but which at least has the merit of being practical. 
Viewed from this angle, the President’s visit to Paris, Vienna and London 
is particularly welcome. This first venture into personal diplomacy— 
which was not intended to “solve” anything—must have left no doubt in 
his mind about the top priority of US relations with her Western allies. 
It has enabled him, as he has himself declared, to measure the full signifi- 
cance of the fundamental differences between Khrushchev’s world and that 
of the free democracies. And, chief of all, it thust have provided him with 
a new perspective of America’s place in the present scheme of things as 
well as that of things to come. Summing up, it can be said that the first 
six months of the Kennedy Administration are most encouraging. They 
show that even if the President and his team have made serious mistakes 
and suffered unpleasant set-backs; and that even if they do not possess 
all the answers, they are at least beginning to ask the right questions. What 
is more, they are prepared to approach America’s, or indeed the world’s 
problems with fresh and well-organized minds. 
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GREECE AND AMERICA 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


HE recent visit of the Greek Prime Minister, Mr. Constantine 
Karamanlis, and his Foreign Minister, Mr. E. Averoff-Tossitsa, to 
the United States, following so shortly after the visit of the Greek 

King and Queen, has been justifiably hailed by the Greek people and Press 
as “an event of historical consequence”. 

The unprecedented honours extended to the head of the Greek State by 
President Kennedy, Mr. Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State, and State 
Department officials generally, and the fact that Mr. Karamanlis had a 
great ovation when he addressed Congress, is rightly interpreted by almost 
all of the Athens newspapers as acknowledgement not only of Greece’s 
continuing economic and political stability, but of her importance to the 
West in what is still regarded by Washington as possibly the most strategic 
area in the entire NATO defensive system. Mr. Kennedy’s neat compli- 
ment to his guests, “In a sense we are all Greeks”, and his remark that 
American democracy owed much to Greece, especially delighted the Greek 
Premier and his beautiful wife. Mr. Karamanlis’s quiet and unaffected 
account of the remarkable use his country had made of American aid 
in improving agriculture, developing new industries, making modern high- 
ways, providing better transport, and building hundreds of new hotels and 
constructing attractive lidos and beaches at seaside resorts for the expected 
boom in tourism, made a considerable impression on the large number of 
journalists to whom he spoke at the National Press Club luncheon in 
his honour. 

The point that he wanted to emphasize, and succeeded so admirably 
in doing, was that the Greek nation was not coming cap-in-hand for 
more aid, but that by means of the aid which the United States had so 
generously given, Greece was effectively demonstrating that even a small 
country so poorly endowed with natural resources could become economic- 
ally independent. By means of American help, Greece had defeated 
the combined efforts of international Communism to enslave her. 

“I would like you to know,” he said, “that in Greece at this time an 
experiment is being carried out, the results of which will have immediate 
repercussions in the whole area of the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Balkans.” Mr. Karamanlis dxi not amplify his statement, but was probably 
thinking particularly of Bulgaria, Roumania and Albania, whose economies 
are groaning under the Soviet yoke; Yugoslavia, trying to do without aid 
from either bloc, and almost certainly Turkey, which country, despite 
lavish American help, has in recent years encountered one economic crisis 
after another. And the “experiment” to which he was alluding was very 
likely the country-wide gearing up of Greece for tourism, which, in a 
cougtry of such incomparable history, traditions and beauty, has unlimited 
possibilities. In the last five years, the per capita income of the Greek 
people has risen from 214 to 295 dollars. A very prosperous Greece, with 
a Merchant Fleet ranking third in size in the world, might conceivably 
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have surprising political repercussions in the Balkans and Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Ready acquiescence in Mr. Karamanlis’s claims was forthcoming at a 
‘dinner in his honour in New York which was attended by 1,500 guests, 
including former Vice-President Richard Nixon. Praising the “gallant 
Greeks” for their brilliant battles against both Nazi and Communist attacks, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, US Ambassador to the United Nations, declared: 
“Greece today is a showcase for those who doubt that an impoverished 
country can attain prosperity.” He added a remark which has given 
immense satisfaction to the Greek people, under intermittent threats of 
Russia, “Greece and the US are as closely and indissolubly linked as two 
nations can be in this world.” 

The Greek visit to the United States, and the consolidation of the mutual 
interests and friendship of two nations whose histories are so deeply identi- 
fied with the democratic ideal, have coincided with two significant events 
of importance to both. On the one hand, America has made the momen- 
tous decision to give emphasis to conventional military forces and weapons 
in the plan she has announced, the aim being to repel aggression without 
the use of atomic weapons. Local conflicts could be more easily quelled, 
than would be the case under a nuclear “balance of terror”. Greece has 
reason to be pleased with this new development, since she faces a constant 
threat from her traditional enemy Bulgaria, disposing a conventional army 
twice as large as that of Greece—roughly 150,000 to 200,000 men—and far 
in excess of the figure fixed by the Paris Peace Treaty. It is true that Greece 
has a military understanding with Yugoslavia for the common defence of 
their frontiers, but the feeling of security which Athens feels at the proximity 
of the American Sixth Fleet would undoubtedly be strengthened if it were 
known that the United States would quickly come to the assistance of 
Greece with conventional land forces. It is common knowledge that NATO 
strength in conventional forces in Europe has been seriously depleted by 
undue concentration on nuclear weapons and units. As a Mediterranean 
and Aegean Power, Greece naturally welcomes that part of the new 
American plan which is designed speedily to bridge the gap between the 
conventional forces of Russia and her satellites and the West, namely, the 
building of submarines able to carry and launch “Polaris” missiles. 

The second event of historic significance for Greece, which will make 
her economy much less dependent on Russian and satellite trade, and 
therefore greatly diminish Communist pressùres from within and outside 
her borders, is the signing of the agreement signalizing the country’s 
association with the European Economic Community. This pact, which 
has been achieved after long and difficult negotiations, will lead gradually 
to a rise in Greek living standards, and a progressive assimilation by Greece 
of the economic and working conditions of the developed Western European 
nations. Mr. Karamanlis, who signed the agreement before going to 
America, said it provided a 125 million dollar loan for Greece, delivered 
through the European Bank over a period of five years. A market of 
160 million people would be opened to Greece’s agricultural products. 
Greek industry and handicrafts would be able to take advantage of the 
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possibilities offered by such a wide market. The Greek Premier said the 
six EEC countries had not only shown a desire for economic unity, but 
a willingness to treat the problems of Greece as those of a developing 
country with a long tradition of cultural ties with Western Europe. A 
Common Market spokesman said the Customs Union would be achieved 
over a transition period of 12 years for most products and 22 years for 
others. Some other details of the agreement were given by the Greek 
Minister of Co-ordination, Mr. Protopapadakis, who described the link-up 
with the EEC as “a turning point in the economic and social development 
of Greece.” When the agreement came into operation, the tariffs on Greek 
imports would be reduced by 20 to 30 per cent on agricultural products, 
and by 30 to 40 per cent on industrial goods. Important Greek products 
like tobacco, currants and olivés will be protected. A gratifying clause 
provides for the free movement of workers between Greece and the 
Common Market countries. This will enable Greece’s unemployed and 
underemployed, of whom there are probably more than a million, to move 
to jobs, when such are available, within Europe, instead of emigrating 
to countries far distant from their homes and families. As Greece’s 
economy builds up, however, and the standard of living rises, the necessity 
to migrate to countries even in Europe will grow less. 

From the political point of view, “the Six” have shown some intelligent 
self-interest and wisdom in admitting Greece to their economic fold. Greece 
is the democratic oasis in the Balkans area, with Communist neighbours all 
round, and economic exclusiveness would not have profited the EEC 
nations at all if, in the end, Greece had succumbed or capitulated to the 
siren calls of Moscow and the satellites. None knows better than Mr. 
Khrushchev that the most fruitful soil for Communism is a hungry and 
discontented population. So far Mr. Karamanlis, with his impressive Five- 
Year Plan, the fruits of which are to be seen on all sides, has kept the 
Red Monster at bay. “If the people would only be patient . . .”’ said the 
Greek Premier to me during the talk I had with him on my last visit to 
Athens. 

Until the full harvest of the many-sided plan is reaped, Greece will need 
continued financial help, and although she has received assurances from 
Washington that American aid will go on, the thinly disguised Communist 
Party in the Greek Parliament, EDA, will not cease to make political 
capital out of the fact that 40 per cent of the national income is still 
swallowed up by the requirdinents of defence. It is a reasonable expecta- 
tion on the part of fair-minded Greeks that if America desires a strong 
Greece in a vital and vulnerable region of the Near East, then she should 
be prepared to relieve the sorely tried Greek people of a very heavy burden. 

While most Greeks consider that the United States has been generous 
to Greece, there are those who think that the aid poured into Turkey 
.has been more lavish, yet much of the money has gone down the drain. 
Turkey’s economy is precarious, whilst that of Greece is healthy and 
advancing: Moreover, Turkey is now in the throes of political upheaval, 
while Greece presents a politically stable front. Indeed, the unprecedented 
honour paid to Greece’s Premier in his visit to the United States, after a 
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similar welcome in Canada, is probably a reflex of the immeasurably in- 
creased prestige which Greece has won for herself by her own efforts, and 
the greatly lowered confidence in Turkey which has resulted from her 
revolution of May last year.. Turkey’s prestige has not gained from the 
disclosure that at least half the population are still in favour of the deposed 
Menderes Government. 

Mr. Kennedy has impressed the Greeks so far, and there is no doubt that 
the American people as a whole have a warm place in their hearts for 
Greece. But some aspects of American policy are puzzling and irritating 
to Athens—for instance, the proposal to extend aid to certain of the 
satellites, particularly Bulgaria, which country still evades paying Greece 
the 45 million dollars of reparations due under the Paris Peace Treaty; 
and to offer to establish diplomatic relations with Albania, still officially 
at war with Greece. Bulgaria despoiled Greece during the last war and 
carried off nearly all of her livestock and railway rolling-stock; nothing 
has been returned or made good. In these circumstances, American help 
to the arch-enemy is regarded as an unintentional affront. And there could 
scarcely be any gratitude on the part of Sofia, the most sedulous emulator 
of Moscow policies and aims. If the United States has any cash to spare, 
the logical course would be to direct it towards relief of the Greek defence 
Budget, thus helping the Greek people to reach a decent standard of 
living all the sooner. With the decision to shut down 21 American bases 
in eight oversea countries at an estimated saving of 200 million dollars 
a year, it would seem that an excellent opportunity arises for America 
to be unusually generous to Greece. 

The Greek-American partnership is a happy and very desirable one. It 
has always seemed to me that the West has never properly grasped the 
thought of what a calamity it would be were Christian and democratic 
Greece, the Cradle of Western Civilization, to be swamped by the tide of 
red Communism. The danger may have receded to some extent by recent 
events, but Greece is still a thorn in the flesh of Mr. Khrushchev, who leaves 
no stone unturned to gain his ends. Greece is a precious heritage to all 
civilized western nations, and her prosperity should be the concern of all. 
Happily Britain is anxious to regain something of the goodwill she 
formerly enjoyed in Greece, and the obvious course here is to increase 

the quantity of Greek products imported into the United Kingdom. 
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ISRAEL’S MORAL CRISIS 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


OR the Jewish youth the age of religious responsibility, corresponding 
with the Christian “confirmation”, is 13, when he becomes Bar- 
Mitzvah, meaning literally a son of the Biblical Law. This year, 

1961, the 13th since the establishment of the State, has been described as 
Israel’s Bar-Mitzvah Year. But the jubilation of the people of Israel and 
the Jews outside Israel, which was proclaimed so eloquently and exuberantly 
over the 10th anniversary, has not been extended to the 13th. For Israel 
is today passing through a moral crisis, which touches the foundations of 
the State and the faith of the individual citizen in those whom he has 
regarded as the Founding Fatheys. The moral crisis is manifested most 
dramatically in a controversy within the strongest and the dominant political 
party of Mapai—i.e. the party of the workers of Israel. To that central 
Labour organization, which was formed more than 40 years ago at the 
beginning of the Mandate period, the Prime Minister, David Ben-Gurion, 
the Foreign Minister, and the Ministers of Labour and Education have 
belonged for the 13 years, and each coalition has been built around it. 
The present bitter controversy, which has nearly rent it in twain, has been 
between the Prime Minister and Mr. Lavon, who was Minister of Defence 
during the period 1953-5, when Ben-Gurion was “‘in retreat” in a collective 
settlement of the Negev, and Moshe Sharett, the Foreign Secretary, was 
also premier. Lavon was forced to resign office in 1955, because he was 
held responsible by the chief officers of the Forces for a disastrous action 
in Egypt of the Israel military intelligence service, which has re- 
mained—publicly at any rate—secret to the Israel population. Some years 
later he was elected General Secretary of the Federation of Labour, the 
Histadrut, which comprises nearly all the Labour parties, and nearly two- 
thirds of the adult population of Israel, and is without doubt the most 
powerful economic and social organ in the country. 

At the time he was forced to resign from the Government, Lavon com- 
plained that he was victimized by a conspiracy of officers of his ministry; 
and a private enquiry was held by two of the highest officers of the State. 
Their finding was non-committal, and he was not included in any sub- 
sequent Coalition Government. He kept up, however, his fight for moral 
rehabilitation; and a year ago it appeared that an Army officer, who had 
been one of the chief witgesses against him, in a recent case fabricated 
some document: Lavon then renewed his intensive effort to clear his name. 
Ben-Gurion, again Minister of Defence as well as Prime Minister, had 
first claimed to be disinterested in what came to be known as “The Affair” 
—after the Affaire Dreyfus, to which it had some circumstantial likeness. 
Sharett, who had been Prime Minister at the time of Lavon’s resignation, 
but is now out of office, stated publicly that he was satisfied of Lavon’s 
non-responsibility for the order which led to the disaster. That statement, 
accepted by Lavon as adequate, might well have closed the agitation. 
Ben-Gurion, however, persisted in demanding a judicial enquiry into 
Lavon’s conduct. When his Cabinet did not support him, but set up a 
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ministerial committee which heard Lavon’s account and cleared him, he 
was not satisfied, and kept up a bitter personal attack. 

A deep political issue as well as a deep personal issue was involved. 
Lavon was the champion and spokesman for maintaining the full powers 
of the Histadrut, which in the Mandate period was almost a state within 
a state. It was the main instrument of Jewish immigration and settlement 
on the land in collective or co-operative societies, in the development of 
industry and transport on socialist lines, in a comprehensive system of 
health insurance and unemployment relief, and in other aspects of 
the welfare state. The Government of Israel, claiming with justice that 
Israel was a socialist and welfare state, desired to take over from the Labour 
Organization some of the activities which it had conducted on behalf of 
the Jewish National Home in the Mandate régime, particularly health and 
unemployment insurance, in order to put these services outside party. 
Ben-Gurion was the champion of that outlook, and, as always, determined 
to enforce his way at once. Lavon, the Secretary General, was a principal 
obstacle. 

Ben-Gurion announced that he would resign office if his party would 
not support him in his demand for a judicial enquiry into Lavon’s conduct 
and speeches. Subsequently he went on leave for an indefinite period 
until the party should make up its mind. He made it absolutely clear also 
that the Mapai Party must choose between him and Lavon, and if he was 
to remain head of the Government, Lavon must cease to be the secretary 
of the Histadrut; and Lavon, under party pressure, resigned. Great as was 
the admiration, approaching veneration, for his immense services in the 
creation of the State, its guidance for 13 years, the planning of the Sinai 
and Suez campaign in 1956, and his hitherto unchallenged authority, several 
of the parties in the Coalition and, still more significant, many of the elders 
and secretariat of the Mapai party, found themselves unable to support 
him. In the ranks of the intelligentsia also there was a revolt against his 
dictatorial ways, which offended the democratic basis of the Government, 
and the democratic feeling of the people and the sense of justice for the 
individual. A group of leading professors of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem and other academic institutions felt impelled to write an open 
letter to the press deploring his action, and urging that an end be made 
to the washing in public of the Security Ministry’s and the Party’s dirty 
linen. 

Dr. Jacob Talmon, one of the signatories of«the letter, who is Professor 
of Modern History at the Hebrew University, and well-known to the 
English-speaking world as the author of a notable work on the Origins of 
Totalitarian Democracy, followed up the letter by a strong and uninhibited 
article in the independent Hebrew daily newspaper Ha'aretz. The outburst, 
he said, was not just about Lavon, but an explosion of forces long shut 
‘ up. Lavon was a symbol of the fight for justice, as Dreyfus had been in 
France. Regard for moral values is an essential feature of a true democracy. 
The parliamentary system cannot stand unless there is a feeling for fair 
play. He attacked the claim of divine right in Mapai. A party which 
remains continually in office loses its idealism. Power corrupts it as it 
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corrupts an individual. When there is no change in the administration of 
a state, freedom withers. 

The protest of the professors helped to bring about the fall of the 
Cabinet. It represented the moral conscience of Israel. The Party was 
split, the nation was mystified, the machine of Government was suspended, 
because the Ministers who survived in the Cabinet were entangled in 
ceaseless debates. The Israel Achilles did not sulk in his tent, but hurled 
thunderbolts of invective. And no moral leader, no prophet in Israel, 
rose up to utter a word of charity. What was most disturbing was not the 
rift in the party, but the loss of confidence in Ben-Gurion throughout the 
country. Since the foundation of the State he had been the architect of 
policy and the father-figure; and at the last General Election in 1959, his 
party, Mapai, gained a greater number of seats in the Knesset than on any 
previous occasion. But the feeling has grown that he plays the dictator, 
that his democracy is totalitarian, that he shows signs of tyranny which 
is foreign to the Jewish tradition and an ironical outcome of the Jewish 
Commonwealth. Protracted efforts to bring about a smaller Coalition 
failed; and the only course left was to order a fresh General Election in_ 
August, despite the grave harm that it was bound to do to the normal 
economic life of the country. 

At the same time as the Central Government was atrophied, the secondary 
schools of the country were either shut on account of a teachers’ strike, 
or were working to a measured time-table. For over a year the Association 
of Secondary School-teachers were fighting the General Teachers’ Union 
and the Government in a demand for higher pay relative to the primary 
teachers. No offer of compromise or arbitration could move them, and 
the Mapai Minister of Education resigned in despair. His successor, the 
brilliant Abba Eban, who had been Israel’s Ambassador in the USA and 
Permanent Delegate to the United Nations, and won an international 
reputation as diplomat and orator, was equally impotent to get any response 
to an appeal for reconciliation or responsibility towards the younger genera- 
tion. The secondary teachers were prepared to hold the nation to ransom 
and exploit their monopoly position without limit of time, pervious to 
any educational considerations. 

Another symptom of the moral crisis, though it touched sily a section 
of the people, was the long-drawn and still unresolved wrangle about the 
election of Israel’s Chief Rabbinate, which is dual; the Spiritual head of the 
central, eastern and western European Jews—the Ashkenazim; and the 
Spiritual head of the south European, Asiatic and African Jews, the 
Sefardim. It is now two years since the deeply respected Rav Herzog, the 
Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi, died, and the electoral machinery—partly lay, 
partly rabbinical—was set in motion to elect a successor. Before that there 
had been an ugly feud between the Sefardi Chief Rabbi and his principal 
tival.in an earlier election to that office. The rival was appointed by Ben- 
Gurion as Minister of Religions when there was a Cabinet crisis on a 
religious issue, and the former minister, who was a layman, resigned. The 
new Head of the Ministry and the Sefardi Chief Rabbi were not only rivals 
but un-friends, not to say enemies. Each tried to obstruct the action of 
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the other at every stage of the election procedure; and the courts of law 
were called on several times to issue injunctions and prohibitions. Then the 
Minister of Religions died suddenly in the autumn of 1960, in the midst 
of the Government crisis. Parallel with the fued in the Sefardi section 
was a sharp division of opinion in the Ashkenazi section about their 
candidate for the Chief Rabbinate. The Government and the Minister of 
Religions insisted that he should be an Israeli citizen and below a certain 
age. That would narrowly reduce the field. Against them the political 
religious party, Mizrachi, wished to invite an eminent rabbi in the USA 
whose fame was known in Israel; but he was not willing to be a pawn 
in a political game, and so the vacuum continues. 

What is the deeper moral sickness beneath the various symptoms of 
uneasiness? It is the breakdown in a large section of the population of 
the observance of the Jewish tradition, and with it the regard for the 
Hebrew ethic. In the days of the Mandate, while the struggle to establish 
the Jewish National Home and to assure the right of homeless Jews to 
migrate to the Home engaged the body, the mind and the spirit of the 
young generation, the building of the nation was a form of religion. But 
that period has passed. And so has the period of physical and moral effort 
to assure the sovereign independence of the State of Israel. Nationalism 
is no longer a satisfying religion, and no longer do the young people 
believe: —‘‘Salus reipublicae suprema lex.” The need is felt to get back 
to the Bible ethic of the prophets, to the faith in the universal God—though 
He may be called the Rock of Israel; to recognize the supreme virtues of 
justice and charity, to reassert that Zion can be redeemed only by justice. 


RUSSIA: COMPETITOR OR TRADING PARTNER? 
PAT SLOAN 


HE holding this summer of a British Trade Fair in Moscow, the largest 
foreign exhibition to have been held there since 1917, and the July 
Soviet Exhibition in London, have focussed attention on the prospects 

of British-Soviet trade. Our own trade position naturally causes exporters 
to look with hope towards the potential Russian market, while, on the other 
hand, dire warnings appear from time to time in the press against trading 
with the USSR because we must not help to strengthen a competitor. It is 
time that the arguments for and against British-Soviet trade were fully 
examined. On the one hand it is folly to throw away any potential market 
for British goods, and on the other it would naturally be stupid to do 
anything deliberately that we thought would jeopardise our future. 

As a preliminary, it should be noted that from the time of the launching 
of the Marshall Plan onwards, British policy has been one of deliberate 
Government interference to restrict trade with the “iron curtain” countries., 
This restriction has been operated by means of the “strategic list” of 
goods banned for export to the socialist countries, the bans being based 
on the assumption that to allow the Soviet Union freedom of purchase 
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would help its development as a potential foe, whereas a ban on exports 
would weaken it or at least delay its development. 

This policy first involved 200 types of prohibited goods in March, 1949, 
raised to 500 in November, 1950. By June, 1951, the list rose to 1,700 
and the Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune (June 8, 1951) 
wrote that these categories covered “hundreds of thousands” of separate 
items, and that any country “knowingly exporting these products” to the 
prohibited area “could be cut off from American financial and economic 
help”. In October, 1951, the American Battle Act codified the lists of so- 
called strategic goods. 

The wisdom of this policy was questioned quite early on. It is not 
surprising that a great industrial centre, Birmingham, should have been 
the scene of one of the first expressions of doubt. As early as February 11, 
1953, David Wightman, lecturer in Economic History at the University, 
wrote as follows in the Birmingham Post: 

“There are reasons for believing that the effect of denying the Soviet bloc 
engineering products has been the opposite of that intended, and it is not too 
difficult to see why. In 1950, for example, the Soviet Union was the most 
important single market for British machine-tools, but these constituted less 
than 1 per cent of its own production . . . It is relatively easy, therefore, with 
their methods of economic planning, to increase the amount of investment in 
machine-tool making capacity when the import of these goods from the West 
fails.” 

Space does not permit us to catalogue the crescendo of opinion which 
in subsequent years came to support Mr. Wightman’s view. Suffice it to 
recall that three years later Mr. Khrushchev personally addressed the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce during his visit to this country and 
said: “Our country could buy machine-tools from you. That would be 
beneficial both for you and us. Instead of spending our efforts on producing 
some of the machine-tools we need, we could buy them from you, could 
place good orders with you. But since you won’t sell them to us, we have 
to organize their production ourselves. Of course, this entails additional 
expenditure . . . but in the long run we build the machine-tools we need 
and you lose valuable orders for your industry.” 

At that time the Russians presented us with a “shopping list” offering 
an expenditure of up to £1,000,000,000 on British products over five years, 
but only on condition that all the so-called ‘“‘strategic bans” were removed. 

In practice, the bans were reduced, but not removed, and our exports 
to the USSR have remained at around one-tenth of what they could have 
been if the Soviet offer had’ been accepted. In 1957 our exports to the 
USSR rose, but they fell again in 1958 and 1959. Last year, despite much 
talk and publicity, they only recovered to the level of 1957. 

Even now there operate against the USSR—the “‘strategic list”, open 
discrimination as regards long-term credits, and the deliberate restriction 
of Soviet oil imports into this country. All three factors restrict our trade. 

Yet not only has this policy failed to prevent Soviet progress, it has 
stimulated it, by forcing the USSR to become self-supporting more rapidly 
than would otherwise have been the case. In addition, and this particularly 
applies to shipbuilding, a field in which we urgently need orders, other 
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Western countries, notably Belgium, Holland and West Germany, have 
readily supplied the USSR with shipping which our own Board of Trade 
has refused to license. Our policy of strategic bans has tbus not only 
helped to stimulate Soviet advances, but has handed numerous Soviet 
orders as gifts to our Western competitors. 

Evidence that the fiasco of this policy is widely realized in business 
circles is too voluminous to quote. But it is interesting to note that a 
delegation of the Institute of Directors to the USSR was not long ago most 
impressed by the rate of Soviet internal development on the one hand, and 
also by the fact that they are ready to sign contracts in this country covering 
five, ten or even fifteen years into the future. The delegation in its report 
expressed the view that such an offer should be considered at once. But 
no more has been heard of it here. 

Since the economic development of the USSR is proceeding according to 
plan, and nothing Britain can do can stop it, the best policy for British 
economic interests would seem to be to make the most of the trade oppor- 
tunities which offer themselves. What are they? 

They are, of course, nothing like as dramatic as were offered in 1956. 
At that time Soviet needs were more urgent than now. But there is still 
great scope for the development of British exports to the USSR. For, 
contrary to one common misconception, it is not Soviet policy to encourage 
the socialist world to become independent of trade with the West in peace- 
time, whatever might be necessary in case of a war. On the contrary, all 
the indications are that as the planned economy expands at home, they 
count on a similarly increasing exchange of goods with the West. Far from 
following the American example, of forcing a vast export surplus into the 
world market while resisting the importation of foreign goods in exchange, 
the Russian economy has no motive for building up an export surplus at 
all. The economy’s aim is to fulfil the Plan, and the Plan aims at raising 
the economic potential and the standard of life of the whole people. Foreign 
trade will play a part in this only in so far as it brings into the country 
goods needed for the Plan, while exporting what is needed to pay for 
imports. Even in the case of long-term Soviet credits, granted to under- 
developed countries to pay for the import of capital goods, these are all 
to be paid for over a 20-year period in terms of the receiving country’s 
home-produced goods. 

Whatever competition we may face from the USSR, therefore, in this 
or that particular market (e.g. in building an iron and steel works in India 
or a dam in Egypt) we may be sure that ovet a period of 20 years at most 
the USSR will have imported from the world market the equivalent of 
what it has put into it. This being so, it is up to us to get as much for 
Britain out of trade with the USSR as we can. 

In order to do this it is necessary to grant the USSR equal rights with 
all other countries: (a) to choose its purchases freely (it doesn’t want our 
arms, it is happy enough with its own), (b) to receive from us long-term 
credits on terms not inferior to other countries, and (c) to sell its products 
(such as oil) without artificial restriction in the British market. 

Having gone thus far on our side, the USSR would reciprocate in two 
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ways. First it would place far more orders, including contracts extending 
over five, ten or fifteen years, which the Soviet crisis-less planned economy 
can confidently do. Secondly, while Soviet needs would naturally come 
first, it has already shown in dealings with many smaller countries that as 
part and parcel of a large-scale trade deal it would include in its imports 
a quota of goods which, while not urgently needed in the USSR, were 
an exportable surplus of the other country. Thus, while British cars and 
refrigerators, for example, have as yet no serious market in the USSR, 
they would no doubt be included, on British request, in any large-scale deal. 

The fact that our exports to the USSR hitherto have not amounted 
to more than about 2 per cent of our total has been used to suggest that 
Soviet trade is of no importance. But the transformation of a marginal 
2 per cent into 3, 4, 5 or more per cent can turn the scale from depression to 
prosperity in a number of industries. On the other hand, it has been 
said that there is a danger in becoming “dependent” on the USSR. But, 
again, the percentage of our total foreign trade which would be involved, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, is still too low to hold out 
any risk of “dependence”. 

The British firms which have gone to the expense of exhibiting in Moscow 
this year fully realize the folly of spurning possible long-term foreign 
contracts, from whomsover they may come. And those many firms which 
have had experience of trading with the USSR have unanimously paid 
tribute to them as prompt payers and as conscientiously fulfilling their 
contracts. Moreover, we should not forget that many contracts signed 
within the capitalist world cannot claim to be gilt-edged by any means. 
Therefore while the margin of risk in trading with the USSR is certainly 
no greater than in trading with capitalist countries, and probably much 
less; and the risk of our becoming “dependent” is negligible because of 
the relatively small share of our trade conducted with the USSR, or likely 
to be so; there are very powerful reasons why all artificial barriers to such 
trade should be lifted. And this is a Government matter, on which a 
great deal still needs to be done. 

Whatever Russia’s rôle as a competitor, this will continue whether we 
like it or not. It does not depend on us. But Russia’s rôle as a potential 
trading partner has not yet been anything like tested to the full. This 
can only be done when all discrimination on our side has been removed. 
And this is not a matter for private business in its economic capacity; it 
is a matter for the business world and the people in general to influence the 
Government in their political ¢apacity. 
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HISTORY— 


LORD STRANG ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
G. P. GOOCH 


ORD STRANG employs his well-earned leisure in enlightening his 
countrymen about the fluctuations of their power and influence in 
the modern world. While his first work, Home and Abroad, 

described some of his own manifold experiences, the second instalment 
ranges over four centuries during which Britain has played an active and 
sometimes a decisive part in the shaping of world history. The book 
ranks with Mr. Woodhouse’s recent survey of our policy since 1945, 
resembling it in wealth of knowledge, maturity of judgment and capacity 
to sweep the heavens with his telescope. These two works supply the 
best introduction to the study of the international stage that we possess, and 
the frank comments on men and events give vitality and colour to his pages. 

The Preface should be read and re-read before we embark on the broad 
road of the narrative, for it contains generalizations and maxims which 
will be a useful help on our course. The problem of our place in the world, 
he declares, has occupied him from his youth, and his readers feel as if 
they are being shown round a historical exhibition by a curator who knows 
every item. Diplomacy is presented as a tricky business, more of an art 
than a science. Moral precepts are not much assistance for an emergency. 
“Strategy,” declared Moltke, “is a succession of expedients.” So is 
diplomacy. One cause of error in judging our statesmen is to imagine 
that they have a free hand, whereas they often inherit situations which 
they cannot control, and they can no more foresee future developments 
than their critics. Decisions have sometimes to be made in a hurry, and 
are often a choice between two evils. Speaking with inside knowledge, 
Lord Strang advises us to assume that they are doing their best. 

The primary object of foreign policy in all countries, great and small, 
is to secure their safety and prosperity. But the best methods are, and 
have always been, the subject of lively dispute. Next to the elementary 
expedient of defence by army and navy, our chief weapon in the last four 
centuries has been the principle of the Balance of Power, by which we 
mean the ceaseless endeavour by alliances or understandings to avert such 
concentration of strength in potentially hostile hands as to threaten our 
independence or our way of life. Our application of this maxim is 
recorded in these pages which illustrate Palmerston’s historic declaration 
that we have no eternal enemities and no eternal friendships, only eternal 
interests. 

Lord Strang contents himself with a bird’s-eye view of our policy before 
the nineteenth century, but even this summary in a hundred pages reveals 
an almost bewildering series of changes in our partners. England was 
too close to the Continent to be a mere spectator of our neighbours’ 
quarrels, and he begins his conducted tour with Henry VIII who played 
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off Francis I, and the Emperor Charles against each other, and is here 
saluted as the father of the British fleet. The problem of security became 
far more critical when our Protestant Queen Elizabeth was excommunicated 
by the Pope and her Catholic subjects were released from their allegiance, 
and when the Armada sailed up the Channel. The Virgin Queen is hailed 
as a political genius, but no amount of statesmanship could have defeated 
the big Spanish vessels in the Straits of Dover had not a westerly gale 
sprung up and driven them, comparatively unscathed, round the coast of 
Scotland. 

With the early Stuarts the main problems were domestic. The worst 
storms of the Counter-Reformation period were over; Spain had ceased 
to be a Great Power after the death of Philip II, and France had not yet 
strength enough to be a menace. James I wisely kept us out of the Thirty 
Years’ War, though some hot-blooded Puritans wished to lose no oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow at Rome. Cromwell was the first Imperialist 
before Chatham, but Lord Strang judges that he was right to oppose the 
commercial claims of Holland. The rivalry with the Dutch was soon over 
and we were only too glad to welcome William of Orange when he landed 
in Torbay in 1688. We loved him as little as he loved us, but we needed 
each other in the prolonged struggle against Lous XIV. Whigs and Tories 
were united in the resolve to expel James IJ when he strove to restore 
Catholicism, Without Dutch William, the hero of the Glorious Revolution, 
as our ancestors called it, the operation might have involved much more 
bloodshed or even defeat. 

The accession of the Hanoverians made our statesmen more continental- 
minded, but we were fortunate enough after the Marlborough wars to find 
a robust Norfolk squire who not only loved peace but knew how to keep 
it for 20 years. The Balance of Power had been restored. Walpole was 
our first recognized Chief Minister, exercising more authority than any 
previous British statesman, but he was not omnipotent. At rare intervals, 
as Lord Strang reminds us, public opinion becomes too strong to be resisted, 
and in 1739 the most pacific of men was forced into war with Spain. ‘Now 
they are ringing the bells,” he exclaimed bitterly, “soon they will be 
wringing their hands.” 

New national moods breed new policies, and in the middle decades of 
the century John Bull was ready for fresh adventures. The elder Pitt was 
not merely the most commanding personality since Cromwell who had 
appeared on-the Parliamentary stage, but the most aggressive Premier we 
have ever had. The chief architect of the British Empire, not content 
with maintaining the Balance of Power, longed to make Britain the strongest 
state in the world, and the largest portion of our conquests in India and 
Canada endured. The sunshine of Chatham was quickly followed by the 
twilight of Lord North. Lord Strang writes calmly about the loss of the 
American colonies, which he regarded as inevitable, for the colonials 
were as unyielding as George III. Seen in broad perspective the parting 
was good for both sides. 

Our national existence was gravely threatened for the first time since 
the Armada when Napoleon bestrode Europe like a colossus, but our long 
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struggle for survival was rewarded by almost half a century of peace. Our 
predominance in relative power and influence was more firmly based than 
in 1713 or 1763. The Navy was strong enough to meet any conceivable 
combination. In manufacture, merchant marine, foreign trade and inter- 
national finance we had no rival. We had been fortunate to have Nelson 
and Wellington in our days of trial, and we were equally lucky to have 
Castlereagh in the Foreign Office for ten years when Napoleon was being 
overthrown and the Balance of Power restored. For the first time the 
conception of a Concert of Europe dawned on statesmen, and no one 
embraced and applied it more eagerly and loyally than Castlereagh. 

Stability, secured by international conferences, was enough for Metternich 
and Castlereagh but not enough for Canning, who succeeded him at the 
Foreign Office in 1822. Both believed in the Balance of Power, but the 
difference of policies was as striking as the differences of temperament. 
While Castlereagh’s vision scarcely ranged beyond Europe, Canning’s, in 
his own celebrated phrase, ‘‘called the new world into being in order to 
redress the balance of the old.” In other words, he welcomed the elimina- 
tion of Spanish rule in South America. While Castlereagh had talked 
of “the European Commonwealth”, Canning’s slogan was “Every nation 
for itself and God for us all.” While Castlereagh, declares Lord Strang, 
was one of the most European of our Foreign Ministers, Canning conducted 
his policy in a nationalistic spirit. Britain was to be an impartial umpire, 
not a member of a team. Metternich described him as a whole revolution 
in himself. 

Palmerston, the chief framer of our policy during the middle decades of 
the century, owed more to Canning than to Castlereagh. None of our 
statesmen believed more profoundly in the Balance of Power, but he also 
desired, in his own words, “to keep England on the side of liberal opinion.” 
His most successful and enduring achievement was his share in the creation 
of an independent Belgium. He was not afraid to utter threats, and he 
was widely regarded as something of a bully. “If the devil has a son,” 
ran a popular couplet on the Continent, “‘then his name is Palmerston.” 
That was not the view of his countrymen, who approved his policy of 
saving Turkey from the stifing embrace of the Russian Bear. Lord Strang 
describes him as strongly anti-Russian, yet he thinks he might possibly 
have averted the Crimean conflict had he remained in control in the early 
fifties. 

At the close of the chapter entitled “Castlereagh, Canning and Palmerston” 
the author greets the first 40 years of the century with a cheer. It witnessed 
the flowering of a generous and human spirit which yet had lost nothing 
of its robustness. It was the age of the abolition of the slave trade, of 
Catholic Emancipation, of the reform of our criminal law. From now 
on, in sharp contrast to the age of Chatham, it will display an element 
of altruism, a care for European and world concerns as well as for national 
cause. Prince Albert’s Great Exhibition of 1851, writes Lord Strang, will 
stand as the symbol of the soaring self-confidence, indeed of the ovér- 
confidence of the rulers and people of the United Kingdom at mid-century. 
We were the only fully industrialized country in the world and we owed 
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our prestige as much to our prosperity as to our navy. The second half 
of the century. was to show a less carefree picture. The Crimean conflict 
ended our 40 years of peace, the Indian Mutiny suggested the fragility of 
our possessions in distant lands, and the American Civil War generated 
friction with Washington. The meteoric rise of Prussia on the ruins of 
the Second Empire caused us no alarm. Few regretted the disappearance of 
Napoleon HI, who had never been trusted, and the marriage of Vicky to 
the likeable heir to the Prussian throne revived happy memories of Bliicher’s 
march to the battlefield of Waterloo, which Germans describe as the battle 
of the “Belle-Alliance”. We only began to scent possible danger from 
Berlin at the turn of the century when the greatest military power in Europe 
decided to build a powerful fleet. 

My own memories go back to the middle eighties, when Germany, 
Austria and Italy were generally regarded as firm friends, France and Russia 
as our only potential foes. Disraeli seemed to bring us to the brink of 
war in the late seventies, when he feared that Russian arms in the Balkans 
might be a prelude to her domination of Constantinople. When he was 
attacked by Gladstone in the celebrated Midlothian campaign in 1880 
he could truthfully reply that he was merely reviving the policy which 
involved us in the Crimean War, namely that of preserving the Balance 
of Power. Salisbury, his Foreign Minister and his successor as leader 
of the Conservative Party, was a man of peace, never for a moment likely 
to be tempted to employ the risky methods of Canning and Palmerston. 
Splendid isolation, as the phrase went, had generally sufficed ever since 
Waterloo, and our only large scale departure from it in the Crimea had 
provoked some vigorous protests. The so-called Manchester School was 
popular in the business world. It was not our country’s duty, declared 
John Bright, to be the knight-errant of the human race. Broadly speaking, 
the mid-century Englishman felt no urge towards continental adventure 
or colonialism. ‘These wretched colonies are millstones round our necks,” 
cried Disraeli, and Gladstone complained that the burden was too great 
to be borne. 

Twenty years later Disraeli had the pleasure of presenting his Sovereign 
with the title of Empress of India, and the defeat of Gladstone’s plan for 
Irish Home Rule was followed by a growing pride in our overseas 
possessions. The selection of Joseph Chamberlain for the Colonial Office 
in Salisbury’s Ministry of 1895 opened an exciting chapter’in which the 
most dynamic of our politicians occupied the centre of the stage. At the 
same time Rhodes became a national hero, and Kipling exhorted his 
countrymen to “take up the white man’s burden.” The appointment of 
Milner to South Africa and Curzon to India enthroned the two most ardent 
Imperialists of the time. Salisbury described the conflict with the Boers 
as “‘Joe’s War”, and I have often thought that if the Prime Minister or 
Lansdowne had handled the explosive situation, peace might have been 
preserved. 

The majority of Liberals in and out of Parliament, of whom I was one, 
disapproved the activities of Rhodes and Milner, the latter of whom pro- 
claimed that South Africa needed a surgical operation. We were widely 
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denounced as pro-Boers, ‘‘Little Englanders” and ‘“‘friends of every country 
but our own”. Our turn was soon to come, for the Boer War lasted far 
longer than was anticipated, and the fine qualities of the Dutch farmers 
came to be recognized, by no one more than by Kitchener himself. During 
the three years following the Treaty of Vereeniging the tide of opinion began 
to turn and what Friedjung, the Austrian historian, described in a well- 
known book as the Age of Imperialism passed away so far as Britain 
was concerned. The old Queen and Salisbury and Rhodes were dead, 
Milner and Curzon had ceased to be what some of their critics had 
described as “prancing proconsuls”, and Joseph Chamberlain had con- 
centrated his attention on tariff reform. 

The Liberals had had plenty of time to place their proposals before the 
electorate, and in January, 1906, they were returned by an unprecedented 
majority to carry them out. Our task, declared Campbell-Bannerman, 
our veteran Gladstonian leader, is to make those who hate us love us. We 
proceeded without delay to turn Botha and Smuts into pillars of the 
Commonwealth by granting self-government to the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. At the same time the Morley-Minto constitutional reforms 
set India firmly on her road to full self-government. Far more important, 
however, in the broad perspective of history was the new interpretation 
of the Balance of Power. In 1902 the Conservatives had signed a treaty 
of alliance with Japan in the hope of averting the complete domination 
of the Far East by Russia, and in 1904 had reached a comprehensive 
settlement with France by which our predominance in Egypt was conceded 
in return for our acceptance of French claims in Morocco. The healing 
of our traditional feud with our nearest neighbour was hailed with relief 
and immensely strengthened our position in Europe. To be at the same 
time the friend of France and the potential enemy of her Russian ally was 
an obvious anomaly, and in 1907 Grey negotiated an agreement with Russia 
similar to that of Lansdowne of 1904 with France, in which our respective 
spheres of influence in Asia were defined. In neither document was there 
a word or a thought of military assistance as there had been in our treaty 
with Japan.’ Asquith and Grey always maintained that our hands were 
free to decide on action or inaction if a major war were to occur in Europe. 
After 1904 we soon began to speak of an Entente Cordiale and after 1907 
of the Triple Entente on the European chessboard. Since the Kaiser 
proudly proclaimed that Germany’s future was on the water there seemed 
no chance of securing an agreed limitation of.naval construction, and since 
the menace in the North Sea grew with every German battleship our new 
ties with France were strengthened. The transfer of our ships from the 
Mediterranean to home waters and of French ships from the Channel to 
the Mediterranean told its own tale. What may be classified as continen- 
talism had two momentous results. On the one hand it rendered it almost 
certain that if we were ever attacked by some European Great Power we 
should not have to fight alone. On the other it increased the probability 
of our being dragged into the struggle if the existence of France as a Great 
Power were to be gravely threatened by German arms. 

Through all these changes Lord Strang guides us with steady hand. He 
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prefers Salisbury to Disraeli or Gladstone, but he thinks that at the close 
of his life he was too complacent. Writing to his Foreign Minister in 
1901 he recalled that we had never been in grave peril since Napoleon, 
and added that he saw no reason to believe that our security was in danger. 
Landsdowne replied that he was not so sure, and that it might be wise to 
cultivate some Continental Power, since a hostile coalition, however 
improbable it might seem at the moment, was not impossible. Till the 
launching of the Flottenpolitik and the violent denounciation of the Boer 
War Chamberlain and other influential personalities had argued that 
Germany was our natural ally in case of need. Lord Strang dissents on 
the ground that German tradition and mentality were too divergent for a 
satisfactory partnership. 

Grey, testifies his closest friend, Haldane, was not anti-German but the 
Foreign Office was, and the openly expressed ambitions of the Kaiser and 
Tirpitz and their ever growing armaments made it difficult to be anything 
else. The author speaks with admiration of Grey’s character and ability. 
“His sincerity was beyond suspicion, and there was a touch of grandeur 
about him; his handling of affairs in this anxious period was a model of 
how things should be done.” I may add my testimony as a Liberal MP 
in the 1906 Parliament. The more I learned to know our Foreign Secretary 
the more I admired his simplicity and selflessness. No pacifist was ever 
more devoted to peace. On reaching the critical days of July, 1914, Lord 
Strang simply declares that whatever Grey could do he did. Would an 
earlier announcement that we should intervene if France were attacked 
have restrained Berlin? Lord Strang does not think so, and he quotes the 
Kaiser’s complaint in 1912: “Jn envy and hatred of Germany, England 
intends absolutely to stand by France and Russia against us.” Asquith 
subsequently declared that in 1914 our hands were free. That was true 
only in a legal sense, for there were no covenanted undertakings to inter- 
vene. Lord Strang, on the other hand, believes that we could not in 
honour have stood aside. 

The war was only won and only could be won with American aid, but 
victory brought no stable peace to the world. Lord Strang speaks with 
unusual severity of “the tragic ineptitude” of President Wilson’s handling 
of his own people, and he adds that there was more rivalry and dissension 
between France and England than of co-operation. While France thought 
only of keeping Germany weak, we were satisfied with the destruction of her 
fleet and were anxious to restore commercial relations and for that purpose 
to revive German economy. The sky seemed to clear in 1925 when the 
Treaty of Locarno put some flesh on the bones of the League of Nations, 
but the elements of disunion were stronger than the tendencies making 
for peace. The fragile edifice established at Versailles collapsed when 
Communist Russia and Nazi Germany agreed in August, 1939, to devour 
Poland and dominate Europe together. Once again Britain, France and 
the free world were saved at the eleventh hour by American arms. This 
tinie there was no treaty with defeated Germany, but the collapse of the 
“Third Reich” was quickly followed by the emergence of a scarcely less 
formidable peril from the Communist bloc, which no longer needed military 
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support from their late allies. The greatest of post-war problems was the 
antagonism of East and West which the establishment of UNO and NATO 
completely failed to mitigate. The economic life of Europe, thanks to the 
Marshall Plan and the creation of various international bodies, was far 
quicker than after 1918, and today our fears are more political than econo- 
mic. Ina short final chapter entitled “Retrospect, 1960”, Lord Strang re- 
capitulates the main points of his long story. It is not a very cheerful 
tale, but we have been luckier than most European states. Again and 
again we have escaped from the edge of disaster by prudence, courage 
and luck, the mistakes of our enemies and other factors, personal and 
impersonal. We have wisely transformed our Empire into a Common- 
wealth, and our relations with the United States have never been so close. 
France has ceased to be a Great Power and Western Germany has become 
a bulwark against the Communist flood. A third World War is not generally 
expected. In a material sense we count for less, but we have still a part 
to play in a troubled world as the citadel of ordered liberty. There is no 
cause for despair. 








PALIMPSEST 


The tide is up—the long waves curl and thunder; 
Foam-patterns streak their green concavity, 
Breaking the grey mass of the wintry sea; 

Yet still it seems we walk, beneath the water, 
Printing the buried shore with eager feet 

Beside the weed where sand and foam-line meet. 
Twenty feet deep we stoop for the still-wet shell 
Andnotethethree-pronged mark of theflown gull— 
Now wheeling white above the leaden swell 
Where the gusts rise and lull. 


No wind blows where we walk—that nether air 
Is still and bright where we move on within it, 

Or stand entranced for that eternal minute 

When time’s tide ceases and no clouds impair 
With winter’s onset the unchanging sun 

Whose light defines the then and now as one 

On the mind’s screen. Now from the cliff’s height 
We watch thé risen water rolling ftee 

And held for ever back, lit by that light 

That we alone can see. 


Mary STELLA EDWARDS 
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IN NORMAN DOUGLAS’S VORARLBERG 
TREVOR ALLEN 


N a hay-scented evening I arrived at the Gasthaus Sonne at Thurin- 

gerberg, 2,600 feet up a Vorarlberg mountainside, and stood gazing 

across a river-valley to the snowcapped Rhatikon Alps of western 
Austria. 

I had come there because Norman Douglas spent his boyhood at 
Thuringen, wrote so vividly of re-visiting it in Together—published in 1923 
and since re-issued as a Penguin—and I know no holiday more engrossing 
than one taken in the footsteps of an admired author. 

It was a charming old inn with a built-on modern annexe of small, 
comfortable bedrooms, simply but well run by an innkeeper who had 
inherited it from his father. It had a grassy terrace facing south, a large | 
weinstube for the Saturday night visits of the Schuhplattler dancers from 
Bludenz in the valley. 

The rest of the hamlet comprised an onion-topped church, a few houses, 
a cheesemaking dairy, a mountain torrent, and small hillside farms run 
by peasant-owners among orchards, hay-patches and pastures. Solitary 
paths threaded the mountainside—down towards Thuringen, immediately 
below; - Feldkirch, ten miles off; and up the wooded Walserthal gorge 
where the peaks close in. 

I couldn’t have wished for a lovelier retreat, even though the church 
bell was vocal from about 6-30 most mornings, and there always seemed 
to be some pretext for a procession of children or villagers to early Mass. 
(The Feldkirch bells, I discovered later, clanged out from six or earlier, 
waking the whole town! ) 

My first pilgrimage was, naturally, down to Thuringen and the big 
grey cotton mill Douglas’s grandfather had built in the late 1830s and 
worked almost to the day of his death in 1870. It was a courageous venture 
for a home-loving Scot in a strange land, a voluntary exile undertaken 
to enable him to repay heavy mortgages on an ancestral estate to which 
he was devoted. 

Douglas records that by 1856 he was able to pay £36,000 towards the 
cost of the mill and £24,000 to redeeming the mortgages, though losses 
caused by the American CivileWar and Austro-German War nearly broke 
him. At a time when Zurich was probably the nearest railhead he 
imported every bit of machinery from Lancashire. 

His eldest son, Norman’s father, carried on after him, though his heart 

. was in mountaineering rather than office work, which he found irksome. 
Douglas tells an amusing story of the climbing rivalry between his father 
and an old Bludenz water-expert nicknamed “‘Biihel-Toni”’, who was always 
taunting the younger man for shirkiing the 8,800 ft. Zimba peak in the 
Rhatikon range, then regarded by the local chamois hunters as inaccessible. 

“I am an old man,” he said, “and have at least three times as many 

children dependent on me as you have. Besides, you are rich. Rich people 
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can afford to break their necks. Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Only 
think, it would be quite an unusual kind of honour for you, an Englishman, 
to have been the first up there.” 

Prodded by the friendly jibes, Douglas’s father at last set off, rolled 
himself in a blanket at the Sarotla alp, and the next day managed to reach 
the Zimba’s summit . . . to find there a cairn containing a bottle with an 
affectionate note to him from his rival, who’d sneaked up some time before 
without telling anyone! 

In the Autumn of 1874, when he was only 36, Douglas’s father slipped to 
his death down a shaly precipice while chamois hunting on the Gamsboden 
heights, and was buried at Feldkirch. A wooden cross in memory of 
him, renewed through the years by chamois hunters, surmounted the 
fateful pinnacle when Douglas climbed to within a mile of the spot on his 
re-visit. 

I found the mill above the village, now owned by a Kastner, still 
flourishing and evidently extended. I found, too, the former Douglas home 
on a terrace with a short drive overlooking the valley: a villa of buff walls, 
green shutters, with ornamental oak doorway, cement pool and round, 
pillared, temple summerhouse in the garden. 

As I questioned a woman sewing at a window about the Douglas family, 
a little dark-haired girl popped her head out of an upper one with a smiling 
“Griiss Gott! ”, reminding me of Norman’s sister and the pranks they 
used to practise, described in the book. 

They had a severe governess, Miss Prime, whom they aptly called “Miss 
Prim”, and whenever his sister had to stand on a bench or in a corner 
for misbehaving she contorted herself so violently that lessons had to stop. 
Locked alone in a remote room, she made such a din crashing the furnitures 
that the family thought the end of the world had come. There they would 
hide from punishment under a huge double bed. “Crawl under here when- 
ever the Prim wants us for anything,” she would say. “She can never 
pull us out.” They would stay there for hours, munching cakes and sweets 
which had been stuffed into the mattress ready for such emergencies. 

Most men long to re-visit their childhood home, but Douglas said of it, 
on a night stroll from his inn: “I look up at my old home; it is brilliantly 
illuminated; three different families, they say, are at present*living there. 
I should not care to enter that place again.” 

Nearby are the Blumenegg ruins which he deemed “one of the fairest 
places on earth”, a wilderness of little firs and beeches, moss, ivy, ‘hepatica, 
daphne and the tender Waldmeister plant, veiling the remnants of 3 ft. thick 
walls built by boulders from the Lutz river bed far below. It was probably 
a twelfth century castle of overlords who claimed the right of life and 
death of their lieges, executed robbers with the sword, and accounted for 
their acts only to the Emperor. Twice burned down, it fell into decay 
after a 1774 fire. 

Douglas could ‘‘just see through firs from one end to the other of the 
ruin”. I found it so choked with rank growth that the foundations were 
almost obliterated. It had an eerie, haunted look that made one shiver. 
But as a further link with his past it was rewarding. 
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Passing the doctor’s house in the village, he was reminded of the vener- 
able, rubicund Dr. Geiger with “enormous goggles on his nose”, who 
cured all his childish ills with camomile tea—and even prescribed it for 
pregnant women. . 

“The pain is nothing,” he would say, “I will just take it home with 
me”-—and pretend to stow it in his pocket. The camomile even worked 
wonders when young Norman chewed -the verdigris off some copper pipes. 
“During convalescence,” Douglas added, “he told my mother that my 
pulse was placid like that of ‘an old cow’, which it still is.” 

I met Thuringen’s present doctor, most unwillingly, round about 4 a.m. 
on a night I shall long remember. In the gasthaus party was a young 
fellow who said he suffered from asthma and had to take sleeping pills. 
The first night there he shared a room with a braw Aberdeen shopkeeper 
who was on his first Continental tour. 

“Mon,” the Scot said the next morning, “yon room-mate o’ mine nearly 
scared the life out 0’ me last neet. He woke me up shakin’ his bed an’ 
yellin’, and the next thing, he’d jumped clean on to mine, still yellin’, and 
I thought he was after murderin’ me. I’ve told the people here I canna’ 
stand anither neet wi’ him, they'll have to find him anither room.” 

He was transferred to a room next to mine, and that night I was jerked 
out of sleep by what sounded like an earthquake next door. The shock 
was all the more startling because I had retired to bed serenely, blissfully 
tired after tramping the mountain paths all day. The still Alpine night 
beyond my window had a strange magic, the air was tonic-keen and fragrant 
with ‘thay-scent from the hillside farms below. I was so holiday happy that 
I crooned to myself as I undressed. 

Now the bed the other side of the wall was heaving and shaking as if a 
rogue elephant were trying to get out of it. Then I heard a hurtling across 
the room, a window flung open, and a terrifying yell. 

Heavens! That yell sounded outside the window! I leapt out of bed, 
flung my own window wide, and gazed down into the black darkness, 
listening. I could see nothing, hear nothing, so returned to bed. The 
next room was now ominously quiet. I felt: there’s no one there. I thought 
again: that yell was outside, I'll swear. So I went to the window again, 
leaned out, and called down: “Is anyone there?” 

“Its me,” moaned a pained voice from the road, two storeys below. 

“Good heavens, man! ” J shouted. “Are you hurt?” 

“Well... I can’t move. I think I’ve hurt by leg.” 

“All right. PI come down.” 

A happening of that kind, in the brooding mountain night, is magnified 
tenfold. In dressing-gown and slippers I hurried downstairs, wondering if 
Td find a mangled, half-dead form splayed in the roadway. But now the 
drama took a nightmare turn. Try as I would, I couldn’t unlatch the heavy 
inn-door. It must be locked. So I had to return upstairs and waken 
Jock, one or two others, and the innkeeper—who took some waking 
because we couldn’t be sure which was his room. 

He upbarred the door. We rushed out and found our patient squatting 
on some steps at the side of the road, groaning. “I think my right ankle’s 
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gone,” he said, then added casually: “I’ve been combing my hair, Thought 
I might as well make myself decent while waiting.” 

Combing his hair! When he’d just jumped out of a window two floors 
up, and had it been three, would probably have broken his neck! But he 
was nothing if not naive—both about his injury and his proneness to sleep- 
walk, which should have warned him against holidaying alone and staying 
at strange inns. 

We carried him into the gaststube, improvised a bed for him on one of the 
oak tables, and a young Dutchman in the party who said he was a medical 
orderly made him comfortable and took his pulse, for he seemed badly 
shaken, in great pain, and might be on the ¿way out. The innkeeper 
telephoned the doctor in Thuringen, down in the valley, who showed up 
after a long wait, accompanied by a young, attractive wife. 

There was a reason for this. The drive up in the dark was round steep 
hairpin bends flanked by sheer drops to the valley. On night-calls they 
invariably went together so that if anything went wrong—well, at least 
they would be in it together. Especially on winter nights when the 
mountain roads were glassy and every bend was a gamble. It was no 
sinecure, being a doctor in a place like Thuringen, with emergency night 
calls to isolated farms perched high up the mountainside. 

He fixed the patient with a cold compress for a fractured ankle. We 
carried him back to bed, hauled the wardrobe across the window in case he 
felt like a repeat performance, and at intervals during the rest of the night 
I had to get up and re-damp the compress with cold water. 

“Pd wanted to jump out of a window for some time,” he told me. 
“I often feel that way at night.” I was tempted to ask him why, if that 
was so, he came on this trip to Austria, giving people trouble. He appeared 
to regard the whole thing as a rather exciting adventure, despite the pain. 
By the morning I was telling myself, bleary-eyed: What a night to encounter 
on a holiday! 

The next morning he was taken to a hospital near Feldkirch, compassion- 
ately farewelled by the women in the party, though the rest of us were 
glad to see the last of him. 

The last? When, at the end of the week, we stopped at Feldkirch on 
the homeward run, there he was, grinning like a war hero, hobbling up 
to us on a crutch with his foot encased in plaster. He wasn’t being left 
behind, not he. He had insisted on quitting the hospital, and all the way 
back through Germany and Holland he had to have the best front seat in 
the coach to himself and be helped out and in again at every stop. In old 
Heidelberg he even went shopping for a camera, hobbling so far that he 
broke the plaster support, couldn’t get back in time, and eventually turned 
up when we’d given him up for lost. I believe he was actually a little 
proud of that Thuringerberg exploit. It focussed attention on him and 
made him something of a martyr-hero, poor fellow. 

I shall remember that night whenever I turn to Together. Had its author 
been there he would probably have said, in his forthright way: “The dam’ 
fellow shouldn’t be at large, He should do his sleepwalking at home!” 
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LETTERS— 


NIGERIAN NOVELISTS 
JOHN PARRY 


NE important aspect of the rapid development of West Africa has 

been the appearance of a literature. The best of it is the work of 

novelists, both in English and French, and the most significant of 
those working in English live in Nigeria. Amos Tutuola, Cyprian Ekwensi 
and Chinua Achebe are all Nigerians. To some extent, the novel in Nigeria 
is still an expatriate. There are very few publishers in the country who 
could handle a full-size book, and so writers have to turn to London. 
Many London publishers are, of course, most sympathetic to Nigeria and 
some have visited the country frequently, yet the situation for the Nigerian 
writer will remain unsatisfactory while he has to send his manuscript 
abroad. There is also the question of the public for whom he is writing. 
However much he may think in Nigerian terms—and these writers remain 
in Nigeria, unlike West Indian novelists who tend to come and live in 
England—he must always bear in mind that a high proportion of his 
readers will not be Africans. For one thing, he writes in English and 
story-telling always seems so much richer in one’s own language. While 
English has become widespread and so much part of daily life that it is 
in fact now a Nigerian language, it is cut off from the roots of culture. 
Moreover, his books are published in the English fashion; printed on fairly 
thick paper and bound in hard covers with colourful dust jackets, they 
are normally priced at about 12 or 15 shillings, which is beyond the means 
of the average clerk who might be interested in his own writers. An 
excellent public library system is being developed, but at the moment it 
does not even cover the larger towns. The consciousness of a non-African 
audience is also to be found in the texts themselves. Amos Tutuola uses 
such phrases as “there were many kinds of African wars” and “we reached 
a kind of African fruit”. An educated Nigerian referred to Chinua Achebe 
on one occasion as “‘the writer Europeans like”. 

Nevertheless, there is nothing expatriate about the work of these novelists. 
They are attempting to recreate purely Nigerian experiences and situations. 
There have been many novels set in this part of Africa by European 
writers, and in them the African has appeared as the stranger, or as a 
colourful part of the background, or as a savage to be conquered, or as a 
pagan to be converted, or as a backward person to be showered with gifts 
of scholarships, motor cars and hydro-electric schemes: never as a man. 
Only in the work of the new Nigerian novelists does he appear as someone 
to be known and appreciated, somebody very much like the rest of us. 

The greatest impact on readers outside Nigeria has been made by Amos 
Tutuola, who is a story-teller in the traditional Nigerian manner. His 
stories are of the kind told in the villages, but they are not merely recorded 
as’ by a collector of folk tales; Tutuola is himself the story-teller, choosing 
his incidents from a mythology which is still alive and which absorbs con- 
temporary elements into it. His first book, The Palm Wine Drinkard, was 
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published in 1952. It has a human hero who “had no other work more 
than to drink palm wine” but who meets with misfortune which leads to 
a series of adventures in the world of magic and ghosts, taking him to 
the Deads’ Town and bringing him up against fantastic creatures such as 
the monster whose “head was like a tortoise’s head, but it was as big as 
an elephant’s head and it had over 30 horns and large eyes which sur- 
rounded the head.” The style of The Palm Wine Drinkard is direct and 
naive (in the sense that Bunyan’s style is naive), and the most fantastic 
events are treated in the same tone as the most ordinary, so that they 
belong to the same world and have the same degree of reality. The 
language has the shape and rhythms of the spoken word and owes nothing 
to literature. 

The book was followed by My Life in the Bush of Ghosts, the adventures 
of a human being who finds himself in the world of spirits. These spirits 
have, for the most part, never been human, although the hero does meet 
his dead cousin in the 10th Town of Ghosts. This cousin transfers the 
institutions of colonial Nigeria into the underworld, making himself bishop 
of the Methodist Church of the Bush of Ghosts, organizing churches and 
schools and setting up a hospital with a deceased doctor as Director of 
Medical Services. Yet there is nothing incongruous in this; these aspects 
of modern life are absorbed into the Bush of Ghosts and take on its reality. 
My Life in the Bush of Ghosts was followed by Simbi and the Satyr of the 
Dark Jungle and by the less successful The Brave African Huntress. 

Tutuola’s work is dominated by the mystery and menace of the bush. 
Safety and normality are only to be found in the hero’s village. When 
he ventures away from the village and enters the bush, he might be lost 
for ever. He meets all kinds of dangers. He is attacked by animals which 
cannot be killed by gun or spear. He is imprisoned in a pitcher from which 
only his head protrudes. He has his own juju, which may enable him to 
` turn himself into wind or water. If he comes across a town it may be 
inhabited by deads or pigmies. Not until he finally returns to his own 
village is he safe once more. 

Tutuola is the only writer who uses the traditional folk story and 
achieves the peculiar poetic intensity which makes his work notable. The 
other novelists work in a less unusual and more realistic style. The old 
and new ways of life, which are part of one indivisible awareness in Tutuola, 
often conflict. This is the subject of a series of comic sketches published 
under the title of One Man, One Wife, by T°. M. Aluko*. The title refers 
to the Christian teaching against polygamy. These sketches, which have 
a rough outline plot joining them together, start with a very funny descrip- 
tion of how the Christians hold an open-air service under the Odan tree 
in the middle of the village, watched by a collection of mischievous boys. 
The old beliefs are treated with respect. They represent all that is normal 
in the general outlook of the village, while the new religion is shown as 
something strange which contradicts common-sense and everyday experience. 
The book is no more anti-missionary than it is missionary-centred—he 


* This is the only novel mentioned in this article which was brought out by a 
Nigerian publisher. 
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who is not for me is not necessarily against me—but it has its roots in the 
lives of the characters for whom Christianity is a thing from outside. The 
writer has a clear comic gift and his characterization is vivid. His people, 
particularly the older ones, are very real, and Ma Sheyi with her stubborn 
old woman’s pride and the cunning Chief Lotun remain in the memory. 
Equally vivid and described with great economy are the scenes in court, 
or the meeting of the elders of the village to discuss the smallpox crisis, 
or the occasion on which Joshua formally pays over the bride money to 
the mother of Toro. These are all excellent sketches, although they lack 
a binding coherence which might weld them together into a novel. 

The conflict between the old and the new is also the subject of Chinua 
Achebe. His first novel, Things Fall Apart, is set in a large village, 
Umuofia, in eastern Nigeria. It is in three parts, corresponding to stages 
in the career of his hero, Okonkwo. The first part shows us daily life 
in Umuofia before even the rumour of Europeans has reached the village: 
when the story is told of a man who is white and yet not an albino, no 
one believes it. Okonkwo is one of the leaders of the village. In every 
way, he is a highly respected man. He was a fine wrestler when young; 
he has brought back heads from the war; he has three wives and is a 
successful farmer whose barn is filled with yams. When the people of 
Mbaino kill a woman of Umuofia, he is sent to demand satisfaction. 
Rather than risk war with Umuofia, Mbaino sends a girl and a young boy as 
reparation. The girl is given to the husband of the dead woman as a 
replacement, while the boy is handed over to Okonkwo to look after until 
his fate is decided. Okonkwo grows very fond of the boy, who lives with 
him for some years and begins to refer to him as “father”. Yet when 
the Oracle of the Hills and the Caves declares that the boy must die, 
Okonkwo helps in the killing for fear of being thought weak. 

It is a sign of Chinua Achebe’s skill as a novelist that we are so far drawn 
into the life and thought of that community that the bloodier customs do 
not repel us, however much we may regret them. Nor do we look on 
them simply with curiosity; Achebe leads us to share an almost fatalistic 
feeling, best expressed by Obierika, who says that it is not for him to 
challenge the Oracle, “but the Oracle did not ask me to carry out its 
decision.” Many important customs are described in this first section, 
yet it is the underlying philosophy, constantly demonstrated, constantly 
repeated, which seizes the reader. At the end of the section, Okonkwo 
suffers a reversal of fortune. While firing his gun during the funeral 
rites of a dead warrior, he accidentally kills a boy. This offence against 
the earth goddess means exile for seven years. There is no court and 
no accusation. Okonkwo can only gather together whatever goods can 
be carried and flee with his family during the night. If he had been found 
still in his house when the villagers came to burn it the next morning, he 
would have been killed. 

Okonkwo goes to the one place where he can safely live: his mother’s 
village. Although his mother bas long been dead, he can still claim refuge 
there. He lives there grudgingly, working hard and becoming again a 
prosperous farmer. His second misfortune occurs with the coming of 
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the Christians. Already there had been news of how a white man had 
visited Abame and had been killed there, and how other white men had 
come with soldiers and avenged the death by wiping out the entire village. 
Now a white man comes to Mbanta and preaches Christianity. When he 
goes, he leaves an African missionary behind to start a church. Okonkwo’s 
only son joins this church and goes off to a boarding school which the 
mission has established. Okonkwo had been angry at the way in which 
the white men were allowed to come into the village and preach that the 
traditional gods were false, and now he is deeply hurt by his son’s action. 

At the end of the seven years he returns to Umuofia, where he plans 
to take his place once more as a leader of the community and to resist 
any further claims by these newcomers. He finds Umuofia changed. Not 
only is a white missionary installed there, but also a white man’s court 
where men are tried and condemned for following their traditional customs. 
Again the power of the novelist is apparent. Although we always remain 
slightly aloof from the main character and never really get under his skin, 
we find ourselves so much taken up by the old society for which he stands 
that we share his resentment. It is the white man who is the stranger, and 
it is the white district commisioner who behaves dishonourably and 
savagely. Okonkwo still hopes that Umuofia will return to its warlike 
traditions and drive out these aliens. He takes the first step ‘himself by 
killing a court messenger, but the other villagers do not follow his example. 
He hangs himself in shame at the degradation of the spirit of Umuofia. 

Things Fall Apart is a remarkable novel. Its style is sensitive and 
graceful; its dialogue has the elegance of formal country language, a 
‘leisurely rhythm and slightly archaic; its incidents are vivid and moving. 
The same qualities are to be found in his second novel, No Longer at Ease, 
although one has the feeling here that he is not so happy with his subject 
matter. We are now in the present time, when Obi, grandson of Okonkwo, 
returns from England with a degree and takes up a “European” job in 
the civil service. There are many good things in this book. Obi is in love 
with a girl who is an osu, an outcast whose ancestors had been dedicated 
to a god. Everyone opposes their marriage, even his father who had run 
away from Okonkwo to join the Christians. This conflict, Obi’s visits to 
Umuofia (he works in Lagos), and the meetings of Umuofia Progressive 
Union (Lagos Branch) are all beautifully described, yet the story as a whole 
does not carry the same weight as Things Fall Apart. Obi starts with high 
moral standards and we see his decline to the point where he takes bribes, 
is caught, and convicted. Where the subjett of Things Fall Apart is the 
break-up of the old social order, the point of No Longer at Ease is the 
moral downfall of the central character. The characterization is not strong 
enough to carry this. The restraint, which is one of the fine qualities of 
Things Fall Apart, is \ess of an advantage in the second book, which 
could do with more flamboyance. 

Flamboyance is the characteristic of Cyprian Ekwensi’s fiction. While 
Achebe is at his best in village life, Ekwensi revels in the bustling, jostling 
life of Lagos, its night clubs and over-crowded slums, its bright get-rich- 
quick atmosphere and its violence. His first attempt to put Lagos into a 
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book, People of the City, was not very successful. Through Amusa Sango, 
a newspaper reporter who is its central character, we are taken through a 
variety of incidents which are more or less believable. Yet from this book 
already there emerges one major character: the city of Lagos. It was not 
until Jagua Nana that he found a human figure big enough to dominate 
the tumbling confusion of the city. Nana is a jaguar girl, sleek, expensive, 
exciting, but now over 40 and conscious that her day will soon be over. 
She has a young lover who, she hopes, will marry her, but she cannot 
help betraying him constantly with anyone who can meet the price. Her 
excitement at Lagos night life, her joy in her lovers, her bitter repentance 
whenever Freddie finds out; her pleasure at taking her bath in the river 
when she visits her home village 500 miles away: all these contradictory 
emotions are convincing and genuine aspects of her character. There are 
many wonderful scenes in the book, as when she gives an election address 
to the market women on behalf of her current lover, the candidate Uncle 
Taiwo, or when she visits Freddie’s home town and uses those charms 
which in Lagos are already a little worn to persuade Chief Ofubarah to a 
reconciliation with Bagana. Ekwensi not only brings Lagos to life, he 
also shows the country behind, where even Nana soon begins to look a 
little provincial. 

These novels are not merely interesting because they have been written 
by Nigerians and therefore have an “exotic” flavour. Jagua Nana, Things 
Fall Apart and The Palm Wine Drinkard are good by international 
standards. 

Books mentioned: 

Amos Tutuola: The Palm Wine Drinkard; My Life in the Bush of Ghosts; Simbi 
and the Satyr of the Dark Jungle; The Brave African Huntress (all published 
by Faber and Faber). 

T. M. Aluko: One Man, One Wife (Nigerian Printing and Publishing Co.). 


Chinua Achebe: Things Fall Apart; No Longer at Ease (Heinemann). 
Cyprian Ekwensi: People of the City (Dakers); Jagua Nana (Hutchinson), 


SPECIAL REPORT— 
SOVEREIGN SAMOA 
M. MORTIMER 


ESTERN SAMOA from the first has been regarded as a model 
Trusteeship area. Now, according to her Prime Minister, Fiame 
Mata’afa, who has been representing his country at the United 

Nations, Samoa will make one of the smoothest transitions to independence 
on January 1, 1962. After two years of self-government and the establish- 
ment of a Cabinet system, she is ready for international recognition as 
the first sovereign Polynesian State, though she will continue to accept 
financial, technical and administrative aid from her former mentor, New 
Zealand. The new constitution, hammered out with some difficulty last 
October, has been largely accepted both in Samoa and by the United 
Nations. Drawn up by a working committee of the Legislative Council with 
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the aid of two Professors from New Zealand and Australia, it was examined 
by 175 Samoan citizens representing all sections of the community and 
has gone far to solve the difficult questions of land and citizenship. Very 
stringent conditions have been worked out for the leasing of matai lands 
(under customary tenure) to individuals for modern development. Samoa 
is forturate in having no large alien population to bedevil its future as Fiji 
has with its Indian question. The problems of Samoan citizenship for 
“Europeans”, 90 per cent of whom have Samoan blood, and include 
Asians, is comparatively small. Many “Europeans” were chary of taking 
out citizenship of a State not yet existing, before its laws and constitution 
were known and their minority position safeguarded. Yet, without citizen- 
ship they were not in a position to vote for representatives to take part in 
the Constitutional Convention. The problem of Samoan citizenship and 
the franchise has yet to be finally worked out; for while general universal 
franchise might well weaken the matai social system to which the majority 
of Samoans are still attached, lack of adequate minority rights might 
weld the “Europeans” into a discontented radical group, particularly since 
citizenship is linked to land title. The new constitution has endeavoured 
both to remove racial distinction and to preserve tradition, and was 
accepted, together with the date of January 1, 1962, for Independence, 
by the plebiscite held by universal adult franchise under United Nations 
auspices on May 9. 

Unlike the unfortunate situation in the Cameroons, where the plebiscite 
was followed by bickering and neither side prepared to accept results 
unfavourable to its interest, the Samoan plebiscite took place in comparative 
amity. It was, perhaps, as the Prime Minister, Fiame Mata’afa, New 
Zealand representatives and the United Visiting Mission all agreed, in any 
case unnecessary, for the Constitutional Convention which drew up the 
new constitution was a legally constituted body fully representative of the 
people. However, something like 42,000 people voted, though one of the 
more curious aspects of the plebiscite was that they in fact voted against 
their own right to vote in the future. Under the Constitution the franchise 
is at present limited to the traditional matai (head of family) vote and 
some 1,000 “European” votes on an individual roll. On this franchise 
about 6,000 voted in the February elections for the new Legislative Council 
which gave a vote of confidence to Fiame Mata’afa to go ahead with 
organizing Samoa for independence. The fact that in 21 of the 41 Samoa 
constituencies there was only one candidate and in two, none at all, might 
indicate that average Samoan is no mofe violently political than the 
average Englishman, and equally satisfied with his organization. “Samoa 
mo Samoa’-—Samoa for Samoans—undoubtedly has its problems, but 
compared with those facing Fiji, this proud, homogeneous people, proud of 
its own traditions, with able and experienced leaders, need have little fear 
about its political future as the first sovereign Polynesian State in the South 
Pacific. 

Unfortunately, as the Visiting Mission to Samoa confirmed, colonial 
independence rests more on viability and international aid than the evils of 
grasping imperialism. Samoan economy, a subsistence agriculture supple- 
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mented by cash crops, is hampered by world price fluctuations: cocoa, for 
instance, which represents over 40 per cent of Samoa’s export value and a 
revenue of £14 millions, Bananas, representing about 35 per cent total export 
value, have a stable market since New Zealand has up to now taken the 
whole crop and promises to do so after Independence. But though New 
Zealanders, as their representatives told the Trusteeship Council, are 
learning to eat bananas at record speed, the market is practically saturated. 
Almost all bananas and about 80 per cent copra and 50 per cent cocoa 
are produced on village lands under the matai system. This ‘is under 
customary communal tenure. These lands, held at the “discretion” of the 
matai or head of the “aiga” or extended family, give insufficient security 
for individual improvements and the raising of capital. But while some 
sort of individual and heritable usehold is essential to foster individual 
enterprise, this has to be arranged not to break down the social security 
provided by the present system. One solution is being carried out by the 
Western Samoan Trustee Estates Company (the old German Reparation 
Estates) which does excellent pioneer work along the same lines as the 
Cameroons Development Corporation in Africa. In 1958, for instance, the 
Company returned £30,000 to the Government as a grant and, of the seven 
directors, five are Samoan. These include the Minister of Agriculture and 
the two Fautua, or heads of State. Samoans also hold a number of 
managerial posts. 

Although a recent soil survey indicates that there is enough undeveloped 
land to allow for the present rate of expansion and experiment for the 
next 30 years, Samoan leaders have not shown any great enthusiasm for 
large scale aid and modern development; some have opposed it. They 
have been more concerned to maintain their complex social system and 
way of life, and look to Tonga rather than American Samoa as a model. 
Unfortunately, while both New Zealand authority and Samoan would be 
content to abide by this, nature is not. Samoa has one of the fastest 
population growths in the world. Since 1926 it has increased from 40,000 
to 102,860. Over 48 per cent consists of children under 18. It is this 
inexorable factor rather than any desire for change which will alter the 
Samoan way of life and for which the people must be prepared after 
independence. As the Financial and Banking Survey of the country recently 
pointed out: “It cannot be appreciated too soon that the desire for the 
maintenance of a communal subsistence economy is in conflict with the 
community’s ambition for progressive health and education services and 
for satisfying opportunitits for the new generation of educated and 
ambitious Samoans.” 





We deeply regret that, owing to the indisposition of Mr. Dominic Le Foe, 
The Month in Vision does not appear this month. Mr. Le Foe will resume 
his articles next month. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


A TROUBLED WORLD 


The Fashion and Future of History, Historical Studies and Addresses. Bernadotte 
E. Schmitt. The Press of Western Reserve University, U.S.A. $5.50 


No living scholar in the old or new world knows more about international 
relations in peace and war during the present century than the veteran historian 
whose Jong academic career, starting as a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, has been 
supplemented by seven years service in the Foreign Office at Washington. His 
latest volume offers a selection from the pile of addresses delivered to academic 
and popular audiences over several decades. Every page reveals the reserves of 
knowledge on which his judgment of men, movements and events are based. The 
book is depressing, for he has a sorry tale to tell. The mistakes of well-intentioned 
statesmen often cost as many lives and as much suffering as the ambitions of 
soldiers. The Russian danger, he sorrowfully declares, is greater than the Nazi 
threat in 1939. 

While most political apologias lay blame for what goes wrong on everybody 
else, the historian should stand above the battle, judging the performances of his 
own country by the same exacting standards as he applies to the Chancelleries 
of. other Jands. In this respect the American Professor fulfils his duty without 
flinching. The moral of these pregnant addresses is that the strongest power in the 
world today cannot turn its back on the fortunes of the globe. It has taken two 
world wars to teach not only Washington but the American people. The author 
reminds us that wars can be made not only by a man or a small group, but by 
what one or other government fails to do at a critical moment because it cannot 
count on national support. In former times wars were fought by small professional 
armies. Today they can only be undertaken when a nation is prepared for unpredic- 
table sacrifices. 

Dr. Schmitt was growing up when Europe was split into two armed camps, 
the Triple Alliance created by Bismark after the foundation of the German Empire, 
and the Dual Alliance in which France and Russia strove to prevent the domination 
of the Continent by the Central Powers. What was England to do? France and 
Russia had been our enemies, Prussia our ally against Napoleon, and the Kaiser 
was the nephew of Edward VII. The tradition of British diplomacy had been to 
keep our hands free, mindful of Palmerston’s classic maxim that we have no eternal 
friendships and no eternal enmities, only eternal interests. This attitude of detach- 
ment reflected opinion in the Liberal Parliament of 1906, of which I was a member, 
for at that time no one dreamed of entering the fray of the two groups. 

The atmosphere changed as German armaments on land and sea rapidly deve- 
loped. Our traditional policy of the Balance of Power began to shift towards the 
French side, not from love of the French but in sheer apprehension lest a defeated 
France and a triumphant Germany might threaten our security. A significant 
indication was the agreement that France should concentrate her ships in the 
Mediterranean while we withdrew ours to the Channel and the North Sea. Hence- 
forth French statesmen could scarcely be blamed for expecting our help in war. 
Despite this Anglo-French rapprochement, Berlin and Vienna hoped and expected 
we should remain spectators unless we were attacked, for we had made no alliances, 
except with Japan. One of the most interesting verdicts in these pages is that if 
Grey had announced our probable intention to intervene directly in the crisis of 
July, 1914, which brought war within sight, instead of waiting till Belgium was 
violated, peace might have been preserved. 
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A similar regret is expressed as regards the United States between the two world 
wars. The first could not have been won without its aid, and it was its interest no 
less than ours to avert a fresh calamity. Germany could not be expected to submit 
to the fetters of Versailles a moment longer than her conquerors remained firm 
and united, which they obviously were not, and the author’s countrymen were 
sick of fighting and European quarrels. They had known very little about . 
European problems before 1914, and even after the war they wanted to know little 
more. 


Dr. Schmitt, from his early years, has made a special study of Imperial Germany. 
His chapter on the Edwardian Era is unflattering, but that on Germany under 
William II is a philippic. None of the Powers escapes the lash, but Hohenzollern 
Germany is depicted as the blackest sheep in the flock, not only by leading the 
armaments race but by her atrocious diplomatic manners. What good did the last 
of the Kaisers do to his people? What harm he inflicted on the world is an easier 
question to answer. When the United States declined to sign the treaties or to 
join the League of Nations, which in consequence was never taken quite seriously 
in either camp, German reparations proved a false hope, and the invasion of the 
Ruhr gave Hitler his chance of rallying Germany under his banner. The Weimar 
experiment, in which Stresemann was the chief performer, failed to satisfy the 
national temper. Even when Hitler rose to power, began to rearm and reoccupied 
the Rhineland, Washington looked idly on. Are we to blame the President? 
Here again no personal censure is justified, for a President, like a British Foreign 
Secretary, cannot commit his country to a major struggle without full popular 
approval. 


Thus the Second World War was started by a dictator convinced that the great 
majority of Germans were behind him and that the reduction of armaments by 
the Western Powers gave him an excellent chance of victory. Without American 
intervention he might well have won the war. The author wrings his hands 
over the failure of Washington to return to the European stage in time to prevent 
the rebirth of a mighty Germany which it took five years of devastating conflict 
to destroy. 


Have the American people at last learned the lesson taught by blood and tears 
that their security is inextricably bound up with the support of free nations and 
free institutions in Western Europe? He hopes so, but does not feel quite sure, for 
the isolationist tradition of two centuries is still strong in certain parts of the Union. 
He implores his countrymen to learn their lesson and to realise that their security 
depends on their willingness to face war if the Communist threat to the free world 
becomes an immediate menance. For this purpose armaments must be kept at a 
high level till reduction of forces by agreement becomes practicable. Such readi- 
ness must also be proclaimed to the world early enough for a potential aggressor 
from the East to realise that he would find the strongest nation on earth barring his 
path. 


The most historically valuable item in this book is the record of the author’s 
visit in 1928 to several of the rulers and statesmen who had played a leading part 
in the breathless drama inaugurated by the rifle shots at Serajevo. The narrative 
was privately circulated at the time and I was privileged to read it. Now that all 
the celebrities who were questioned have passed away it is rightly available to 
everyone. To those who, like myself, knew Grey it is no surprise to learn that the 
American Professor found him the most agreeable of his witnesses. Count 
Berchtold, Austria’s former Foreign Minister, entertained him in grand-seigneur 
style at his family castle at Buchlau in Bohemia. In Paris Poincare was as 
convinced as all the rest that he had done his duty to France. He had been the 
victim of his Russian ally who unleashed the struggle by general mobilisation 
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without securing the consent of France. Thus at the eleventh hour France had 
no choice. 

The fullest and most interesting conversation in the author’s circular tour was 
that with the former Kaiser at Doorn; his health at seventy was good, his spirit 
unbroken, and his talk as irresponsible and anglophobe as in the days of his glory. 
The author of the war of 1914, he began, was Cecil Rhodes, who set the fashion 
of standing in Germany’s way and trying to hem her in. That it was the Flotten- 
politik and nothing else which drove England to form the Triple Entente by closer 
association with France and Russia the host could not or would not admit. In 
all these frank exchanges there is no indication that any of the actors in the drama 
of 1914 ever suffered from pangs of conscience. That none of them wanted a 
major struggle at that particular time is now generally agreed, but the war of 1914 
stands out as a perpetual reminder that peace remains at the mercy of an incident. 
Any effective form of international organisation would be a happy consummation 
which the generation of the author and the reviewer can hardly expect to see. 
Dr. Schmitt will surely find many readers in England who share his passionate 
conviction that our Western civilisation, with its blend of classical and Christian 
elements, its rule of law and its spiritual liberty, is worth preserving, whatever 


sacrifices are involved. 
G. P. GoocH 


ALDOUS HUXLEY’S APPROACH TO ART 
Aldous Huxley on Art and Artists. Ed. Morris Philipson. Chatto and Windos. 30s. 


Aldous Huxley is, I am sure, one of the most unspecialized of writers. His 
novels contain short discussions of biology and psychology, painting and music, 
architecture, literature and sociology. His essays are just the same except that the 
unifying linear thread of narrative is replaced by a central idea round which the 
discursive thought is displayed: what he calis in his preface “ directional free 
association ”. 

The essays in this book are those in which, after several pages of travel, semantics, 
biography or morals, we are introduced to a particular artist or artistic phenomenon. 
They are brilliantly written, obviously the work of a man of the very highest 
intelligence and culture, full of ideas which, if they are not always completely 
original, are at least striking and timely. But they are nevertheless disappointing 
because they are in some way inadequate. 

Huxley is perhaps one of the last of the brilliant amateurs. He has the amateur’s 
rich fund of apt quotations and entertaining stories but he does not have the 
professional’s stock of relevant facts and usable hypotheses. The essays here, 
drawn from many books he has published in 37 years, divide into two sections— 
Aesthetics and Criticism-——but both sections are almost equally compounded of 
aperçu and anecdote with only the slightest narrowing of focus in the second and 
certainly no application of a more general thesis which such a division would imply. 
There are, however, some themes which run right through the book even if they 
are hardly worked out to a degree more complete than that of a belle-lettrist. One 
is the cult of the full life of experience, the other, more important, is an attempt to 
bring together science and the arts and is exemplified in his Pavlovian definition of 
Poetry (which) “ exists primarily as an instrument for the modification of existence 
patterns’ and in his constant references to biology, genetics, pharmacology, 
psychology and so on. This could provide the germ of an idea for our new arts- 
cum-science students when they come to write theses for their Ph.D’s. but, for the 
moment, when the exhilaration of Huxley’s heady monologue has worn off, one 
begins to wonder where Huxley’s talent lies. He is not quite a novelist, not a 
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critic, certainly not a scientist nor a philosopher. Perhaps, though his style and 
preoccupation are those of a different period and class, he belongs to the un- 
specialized genus of “ writer ” like Colin Wilson or Richard Hoggart nearer our 
time and, without attempting to exhaust any particular topic, he has set himself to 
show us, in his combination of wit, care and inquisitiveness, an intelligent and 
humane attitude to art and the world. I am sure he is on the side of the angels 
and he has the charm to attract us if not the arguments to persuade us to that side. 


MICHAEL COMPTON 


A SELECTION FROM BERTRAND RUSSELL 


The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell. Edited by Robert E. Egner and Lester E. 
Denonn. Allen and Unwin. 42s. 


Whatever else may be said about this collection of chapters and essays composed 
by Russell between 1903 and 1959, it certainly illustrates superbly the brilliance of 
much of his writing, the breadth of his interests and knowledge, and the passion 
with which he holds his celebrated moral, religious and political beliefs. At the 
same time, however, one realises how uneven is the quality of his work and how 
frequently he relies for effect on provocative asides, broad general statements and 
the use of black and white oppositions. 

Previous volumes of Russells papers have simply made available what was 
otherwise inaccessible. This volume claims to provide in 81 short pieces his 
“ basic ” and “ definitive ” writings, neatly classified in 17 sections. Unfortunately 
the most important parts of Russell’s work simply will not submit to this treatment. 
Isolated extracts and articles (here thrown together with pathetically inadequate 
editorial comment) could never possibly do justice to Russell’s highly significant 
philosophical achievements. Certainly no clear picture of his contributions to 
logic and the philosophy of mathematics emerges from this selection with its 
pointless brief extracts from Principia Mathematica. Logical atomism suffers 
badly too, unnecessarily so when the 1924 essay is available. 

The less philosophical parts of the book are the best, but here as elsewhere the 
too many sections overlap bewilderingly, there is a surprising amount of similar 
material on some subjects e.g. Marxism, and somehow all sense of the development 
of Russell’s thought seems to have got lost. Yet in spite of all, this Russell miscel- 
lany will provide a great deal of pleasure; it is representative of a wide variety of 
writing; it is remarkable value for money and it might lure some to Russell’s 
larger works. 

PauL H. Hirsr 


THE HISTORY OF QUAKERISM 


The Second Period of Quakerism. William Charles Braithwaite. Second edition, 
prepared by Henry J. Cadbury. Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


This handsome volume is the sequel to the author’s earlier book “ The Beginnings 
of Quakerism ” (2nd edition, 1955) both prepared by Henry J. Cadbury. With 
scholarly and meticulous research, he has made slight corrections and additional 
notes which have added to the value of this history of the first seventy-five years of 
Quakerism. 

William C. Braithwaite, banker, lawyer and beloved Quaker, has written with 
knowledge and insight of the emergence of the Society of Friends amid the political 
struggles and burning religious issues of the late 17th and early 18th century. 
There were many nonconformist sects on the fringe of Puritanism, some of which 
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perished under intolerance, persecution and imprisonment, but Quakerism sur- 
vived. Their strength lay in the deep conviction that in every individual is something 
of God, an “ Inner Light ” which reveals the words to say and the course of life 
to follow. 

. Their meetings followed no plan or ritual, but began in gathered silence, waiting 
for direction from within their hearts. Sometimes they would sit silently for hours, 
or stirred by deep emotion would quake and tremble, struggling to utter the words 
in their minds. Their discipline involved strict personal rectitude and even after 
the Toleration Acts, when their numbers increased greatly, their unusual behaviour 
was suspect and often resulted in ostracism and suffering. Their care for each 
other in trouble and difficulty was implicit in their faith. Even to-day their executive 
committee is still called ‘‘ Meeting for Sufferings ”. 

This is a story of a vigorous experimental search for spiritual experience. In his 
introduction Frederick Tolles skilfully traces the background for the resurgence at 
that time of something like primitive Christianity. Though historical evaluation 
has changed and the interpretation given to the causes of 17th century growth of 
religious thought has altered, this story with the supplementary notes “ forms as 
nearly definitive a work on the early years of Quakerism as we are ever likely to 
have”. ALICE THORNE 


LONG REVOLUTION 
The Long Revolution: Raymond Williams. Chatto and Windus. 30s. 


What an exasperating book this is! The title sounds a trumpet call that will 
summon more readers than the dejected flock of socialist intellectuals who spend 
their time deploring the fact that Bread and Circuses translated into the “ Telly ” 
and the cheap car have taken the poignancy out of proletarian socialism. There 
are problems in the vapidity of our modern social life that need to be approached 
with patience and humility, but with optimism. They concern us all. 

Mr. Williams, in his research in Society and Culture showed these qualities. 
There he sketched the outline of another work to follow in which he would apply 
his theory of culture as a “ whole way of life ” to our contemporary society, as it 
has emerged from the interacting forces of industrial, political and educational 
change. This is the promised work. 

So many will start off under Mr. Williams banner with high hopes. Yet it will 
need a stout heart and a clear head to march with him to the end, for it is by stony 
paths of abstraction that he leads: so deeply laden by a load of synthesis, that not 
only does the reader lose sight of the goal, but he begins to entertain a nagging 
doubt that, lost in a desert of semantics, his earnest leader has done the same. 

From time to time, what surely should have been the theme makes a brief 
appearance. On page 108 he speaks of the “new individualism” of “personal 
revolt” that characterizes our time. It is not unfil the Jast page that he explicitly 
states this problem, “ The contradiction between an apparently contented society 
and a deep current of discontent emerging mainly in irrational and ugly ways is our 
immediate and inescapable challenge ”. 

The first part, a discussion of the nature of culture, merely blurs points more 
clearly made in Society and Culture by trying to incorporate the approach of 
the creative biologists of the de Chardin school. In the compression attempted 
here, these ideas are quite incomprehensible except to a reader who already knows 
all about them. Yet they are worked into a wearisome discussion of the relations 
between the individual and the State, in a form which has been fought out longago 
and is now obsolete. 

The second half, intended as a practical application of the theories already 
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propounded in the first, suffers from the same defect of combining an overstatement 
of the obvious with an understatement on new and difficult categories of thought. 
For example, the chapter on the ‘‘ Social History of English Writers ”, divided 
into “nine periods starting at 1485”, gives us a mass of facts almost in the “ every 
schoolboy knows ” class. Their relevance in a lecture to students of literature may 
be accepted, but in this work they are pointless. 

At last we approach the end of the road where we may see present problems in 
the light of the new revelation. The result prompts a doubt as to whether our 
journey was really necessary. The mountain heaves to bring forth after all such a 
little mouse.—fretful girdings at the Monarchy and the House of Lords, and the 
panacea of social control. BEATRICE CURTIS 


ELECTIONS TO THE EUROPEAN ASSEMBLY 


European Elections by Direct Suffrage. Wolfgang Birke. A. W. Sythoff, Leyden. 
Df. 9.75. 


The Council of Europe, under one of whose fellowships this work was done, 
deserves thanks for a book which has a double value. The convinced European 
will find in it a clear statement of the case for and against the election of a European 
Assembly by the people directly, followed by a detailed examination of the difficult- 
ies presented by elections among fifteen nations accustomed to voting under at 
least fifteen different systems, and a suggested solution. It is not to be expected 
that every reader will accept this solution as the best (those with different back- 
grounds will be less inclined than the German author to a party list system) but it 
is one that could well form a basis for agreement. 

Still more important, it is a solution arrived at by reasoned argument from 
facts—something which, unhappily, cannot be taken for granted in this field. Dr. 
Birke gives lucid summaries of the present electoral systems of the fifteen members 
of the Council of Europe; within the limited space these could hardly be improved 
on, except perhaps by an indication of whether those systems are of long standing 
or—as in France and Greece—subject to frequent change. Results are discussed, 
and a wealth of material for further study is given. 

Thus, a wide circulation for this book is to be desired in the second place for the 
information it will give to the great majority who are ill-informed about even their 
own country’s electoral system, let alone any other. Many Englishmen will learn 
for the first time on page 59 that our government in the 1959 election increased its 
majority of seats for a decreased share of popular support. The need for such 
information is unfortunately illustrated by the only considerable error in the 
book—in the preface, where Professor Leibholz refers to ‘‘ the well-known tendency 
of proportional representation . . . to subdivide the big party organisations into a 
number of new smaller groups ”. This is widely believed, not ‘‘ known ”; those 
alleging it can produce no actual instance where the introduction of a proportional 
system has caused big parties to,divide into small ones. 

There is no index, but the orderly arrangement and detailed “ Contents ” should 
leave no difficulty in tracing references to any particular point. The book is 
beautifully produced, and the Dutch printer is to be congratulated on English almost 
free from printer’s errors. ENID LAKEMAN 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 


Ancient Judaism and the New Testament. Frederick C. Grant. Oliver and Boyd. 
21s. 


Professor Grant complains of “ the bitter prejudices and the narrow fanatical 
ideology ” which modern Christianity inherited from the Christians of earlier 
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centuries. The anti-Jewish dogma was first formulated by St. John: “ Ye are of 
your father the devil”. The most eminent church fathers held “the Jews respon- 
sible for the death of Christ ” and saw in the scattering of the Jews after the fall of 
Jerusalem “ a divine punishment for this awful deed ”. This terrible hatred of the 
Jews was passed on to the church of the Middle Ages and the Protestant churches. 
Luther was an anti-Semite. In the 1930’s “ the Nordic nonsense ” of an “ Aryan” 
Christ became popular in Germany. 

Professor Grant sets out to correct all these distortions by quoting Pius XII who 
said: ‘“ We Christians are also Jews ”. Jesus was a full-blooded Jew; he did not 
reject Pharisaism which was “one of the noblest religious movements in all history”. 
Paul, as a convert, exaggerated “ the faults of the creed he had abandoned ”. 
Judaism was not “ a purely legalistic cult ”. It was not a religion of decline at the 
time of Jesus, as many German scholars would have it; it produced noble saints 
and martyrs, and is still alive today “ in spite of the repeated efforts of its enemies. 
to exterminate it’’. Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom of God was both a political and a 
religious idea, and he was crucified by the Romans “ as a claimant to the vacant 
throne of David ”. He knew that he faced death but was full of “ the fearless, 
unhesitating courage of those young men who gave their lives in battle, not long 
ago, to save our world from tyranny and servitude ”. 

Was he the Messiah of the Jews? The sufferings of the Servant (Isaiah Lill) ‘are 
clearly those of the nation”’. But Professor Grant still believes that “ the hope of 
the world is centred in the gospel of Jesus ”. As Jews are unable to agree with this 
he suggests that Jews include “ the Lord’s Prayer ”—“* one of the most beautiful of 
all Jewish prayers ”— in their service and Christians include the Shema in theirs. 
He is against “ Missions to Jews *” and suggests that Jews and Christians begin “ to 
understand one another ”’. J. LESSER 


THE REFUGEE CAMPS 
Refugee World. Robert Kee. Oxford University Press. 15s. 


The refugees wait and multiply. Most survive on rations from the United 
Nations Agency and UNRWA. Each year funds have to be supplied to carry on 
against widespread indifference. The problem is so vast, so tangled and seemingly 
so hopeless that a clear sharp look at it is badly needed to bring it into focus. 
Robert Kee, the author of this book, says he began thinking that the remains at least 
of the refugee problem in Europe could be cleared up quickly if tackled rightly. 
From his conclusions, he appears to think that only death and time could clear it 
up. In July, 1960 he toured some of the refugee camps of Germany and Austria 
to try and find out how the end of World Refugee Year left the refugees themselves; 
and this book is mainly an account of that journey. He describes in some detail 
the conditions and the conversations he had with the refugees, some of whom had 
been in various camps for 20 years or more. Many had known no other life and 
did not want to leave. The author makes no attempt to soften the reader with 
lurid details, but treats his subject with quiet dignity. 

He seems to think that if governments were willing they could resettle the 
refugees quite easily; but he overlooks the fact that most governments are burdened 
with growing populations, shortage of houses, unemployment. For these reasons I 
doubt whether his suggestion that “ all immigration criteria be waived immediately 
by an agreed number of governments ”, is practicable. I agree with another 
suggestion that more and more pressure should be put on governments to 
discharge their human responsibility. But how? World opinion is being switched 
almost hourly on some crisis somewhere in the world. The refugee problem, I fear, 
like the cold war, will be with us for a very long time. Mr. Kee has performed 
a real public service in reminding us of this terrible problem. 

JOHN W. BENSON 
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THE REFUGEES ARE ALWAYS WITH US 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


HE UNITED NATIONS High Commissioner for Refugees has 
recently published the figures of the contributions to the special 
effort for World Refugee Year. They show a total contribution of 

over 90 million dollars, in addition to the normal collection for his office. 
That was much more than was expected; and the British part in it is a 
matter for pride. It was a small group of English Conservatives, the Bow, 
headed by Christopher Chataway (now MP), who had the bright idea 
of moving the United Nations Assembly to institute a world effort, as it 
had instituted the Geo-Physical Year. And it was an English National 
Committee for World Refugee Year which produced far and away the 
biggest result. Of the total of $90 million, the United Kingdom subscribed 
$25 million, while Canada, Australia and New Zealand together gave 
$74 million. The total British contribution then was well over one-third 
of the whole. It is of interest to compare it with that of other countries. 
The USA was second to the United Kingdom with $20 million. Austria, 
making a special effort for the settlement of the refugees within her borders, 
gave $10 million; Germany, $5 million; Norway, Sweden and Holland, 
each $23 million. Of these other national contributions a part, nearly 
one-third, was given by governments, but of the British contribution, only 
a small fraction, $14 million. 

What has been done with these large sums that were subscribed for 
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Refugee Year? It is necessary first to clear up a common misunderstand- 
ing, that the special collection of the Year would be entrusted to the High 
Commissioner to enable him to clear off his major responsibilities. These 
were the remnant of the refugees from the world war who were still living 
in camps in Europe; a large number of such refugees, who were living 
in European countries outside the camps, but not permanently settled; the 
pathetic résidue of White Russians still lingering in China, and waiting 
resettlement; the million or more Chinese fugitives who had found pre- 
carious asylum in Hong Kong; and finally, the recent new category of 
Arab refugees from Algiers who were maintained in camps in Morocco 
and Tunis. However, only one-sixth of the sum raised in WRY was 
transferred to the High Commissioner for this purpose. The greater part 
was kept by the voluntary Non-Governmental Bodies and the special 
committees set up for the Year; and was used by them in their own 
countries for certain classes. A small allocation was earmarked for the 
Agency of the United Nations (separate from the High Commissioner), 
which is dealing with the most intractable and heartbreaking problem of 
the Arab refugees from Palestine. Yet even so, the effort has had remark- 
able results for the settlement of the core of the problem. The High 
Commissioner has now finally adequate provision for clearing up the 
reproach of the refugee camps in Central Europe, Austria, Germany and 
Italy; and the actual settlement should be completed by 1962. A sub- 
stantial reduction also has been made in the numbers of those outside 
the camps requiring material help; and that part of the big over-all problem 
will be the special object of this year’s activity. The remnant in China 
was also diminished; and of the 5,900 who were there in December, 1960, 
4,900 had visas, or the prospect of visas, for a new home. 

The High Commissioner was able to give material help for the housing 
of the Chinese refugee mass in Hong Kong. Today nearly 400,000 dwell 
in regular habitations. There are still, however, perhaps 600,000 squatters 
in huts or in caves. The help given for the Algerian refugees was mainly 
in kind; the food required for bare subsistence, blankets and clothing. The 
Year has proved that the remaining European problem will be liquidated, 
and the High Commissioner’s effort may now be shifted to Asia and 
Africa. It is a symptom of that new emphasis that the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for the Arab refugees from Palestine, which has 
its headquarters at Beirut, has opened a branch office in Geneva. That 
gives hope of a combined effort for the hymane settlement of that most 
difficult problem in the whole vista. A new field of work indeed has had 
to be opened in the Congo; and that may call for fresh activity of the High 
Commissioner. 

Another major benefit of WRY was the absorption of the hard core 
of European refugees, that is, the incapacitated, the old and the sick, 
whom hitherto so many countries were unwilling to receive. Now, through 
the effort of the High Commissioner and the provision of special funds 
for their maintenance, this unfortunate residue is to be absorbed in small 
packets. Several countries, and notably the small states, Scandinavia, 
Belgium and Holland, made it part of their specific contribution to absorb 
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a share of these hard cases. Of all the countries of migration the two 
British nations, Canada and Australia, have in recent years the finest 
record. Australia, since the end of the world war, has received altogether 
13 million migrants, and the figure in 1960 was 132,000, most of them 
technically refugees. The Australian Government has done much also 
to facilitate the absorption of the newcomers. In order to keep the large 
issue before the mind of the people, it instituted an annual Migration Day; 
and the press emphasized the great material and cultural benefit which 
the migrants bring to the Commonwealth: “The Day,” it was said, 
“illuminates with a powerful beacon the continual daily need for our 
prayers and for friendly help to the newcomers. The World Refugee 
Year demonstrated practically and assuringly that the dignity and the 
freedom of the individual remains still an ideal of the world. Refugee 
Year has ended, but not the refugee problem. It remains wide-flung in 
its dimensions, and irresistible in its plea to the human family for under- 
standing, good-will and practical help.” Peru also has introduced 
Migration Day into its calendar. 

A major part of the High Commissioner’s work is to give legal protection 
to the mass of refugees, who, though settled in a country of refuge, are not 
yet citizens of it. The High Commissioner is a kind of world consul for 
these de facto stateless classes. It has been a constant effort in recent years 
to get the States to adopt the several international conventions which have 
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been drawn up with a view to improve the legal and social status of the 
refugees and give them the benefit of the social security measures. The 
United Kingdom is among the Big Powers who have accepted the Con- 
ventions in this respect. The High Commissioner has succeeded in per- 
suading several countries to abolish the special visas formerly required 
of the stateless. A crowning achievement of the last High Commissioner, 
Dr. Lindt of Switzerland (who has now been succeeded by another Swiss, 
Mr. Schnyder), was to obtain the agreement of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to place at his disposal a sum of DM 45 
millions—nearly £4,000,000—to provide assistance to national persecutees 
other than those who had a legal claim to indemnification under the 
German Federal Law. In addition, the Bonn Agreement made in October, 
1960, provides that national persecutees who suffered permanent injury 
to body or health shall receive the same compensation as is granted to 
other categories of the victims of Nazi persecution. The Agreement goes 
far to remove a blot on the otherwise not unworthy record of the Federal 
Republic with regard to indemnification for the Nazi victims. 

It is a cheering feature of the work for the refugees that the Non- 
Governmental Organizations (as they are called in the international jargon), 
which are voluntary bodies, national and international, take a prominent 
part in securing the means for the High Commissioner’s programmes and 
for enabling him to tackle the old and the new crises of settlement. That 
is particularly the case in the United Kingdom, the other British nations, 
the Netherlands, and the Scandinavian countries. The provision of asylum 
for the oppressed is enlarged by the sense of responsibility for helping 
refugees in countries which cannot from their own means provide for 
their integration or resettlement, and by the understanding that the refugee 
is a concern of all humanity. 


HILL AND PLAIN 


“ Here was I born, upon this hill, 
This forest-breasted height. 

The music of a tumbling rill 

Was ever my delight.” 


“ And I was nurtured on the plain, 
My cradle and my joy. 

I love slow rivers even as when 
Their lover was a boy.” 


Thus told their diverse joys, these twain, 
One born where hills arise, 

The other where the quiet plain 

Sees cloudscapes in vast skies. 


Eric CHILMAN 
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SHARES FOR ALL 
T. N. ARMSTRONG 


IDED by recent research, the movement to popularise the ownership 
of shares has been steadily growing. The need to increase national 
investment has drawn attention to the part that the small saver can 

play. The Acton Society Trust, in a report recently published, has defined 
the small saver thus: “He is probably a member of the lower middle 
class or possibly the upper working class. He has had good rises in pay 
during the last few years and his total weekly income will now average 
about £17 per week.” 

The report maintains a tantalizing silence about other habits of this 
hypothetical man, such as the sources of information which influence him 
as to type of shares he should purchase or his attitude to his own job. 

Information about the American small investor is much more compre- 
hensive for in the States share owning is more widespread and is growing 
more rapidly than in Britain. The latest statistics show that 26 per cent 
(a total of 3.2 million) of all American shareholders are identified as 
clerical or manual workers. Compared to his counterpart in this country 
the American small investor has many advantages because the taxation 
laws give him every incentive to save. The steep discrimination between 
earned and investment income which applies in the United Kingdom is 
absent in the States. Tax is not deducted at source from dividends so 
that there is no equivalent in USA of having to àpply for tax refunds on 
small items of dividend income and the first 100 dollars of investment 
income is untaxed. Company share holding schemes for employees have 
helped to encourage the small investor and it is said that 21 per cent of 
all American shareholders acquired their first shares through company 
schemes, 

The Liberal Party in the Commons has tabled amendments to successive 
Budget proposals which would have encouraged companies to introduce 
profit sharing schemes and by amending income tax laws the Liberals 
would have given positive inducement to workers to retain their shares. 
The present system unnecessarily complicates the introduction of these 
schemes because for various reasons it is necessary to appoint trustees. 
Some members of the Conservative Party are in favour of giving encourage- 
ment to the small saver and a geoup within the Party published its proposals 
in 1959 in a booklet form, but Every Man a Capitalist is unlikely to be 
adopted by the Party as official policy. The Wider Share Ownership 
Committee has at times made its views felt both in and out of the House 
of Commons, but a Government spokesman in a recent debate hinted 
that if more people were encouraged to buy shares in industrial companies, 
the Exchequer might receive less in national savings. It would appear 
that the Government of the day is never likely to be enthusiastic about 
radical statutory reform to encourage wider shareholding, and unless some 
way is found to distribute the profits of industry on a wider scale, the 
concentration of capital amongst the few will continue. 
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Co-ownership schemes are a method of letting the worker own personally 
a share of the capital assets of the company, and this act of social justice 
would be relevant to the state of affairs existing in the early 18th 
century. The principal change brought about by the Industrial Revolution 
was, of course, the factory system. Instead of working at home, where 
the work was farmed out, as indeed it is still done in remote islands of 
the Shetlands and the Hebrides, men and women were herded together 
under one roof and the personal ownership of spinning wheel or weaving 
frame was sacrificed. Socially this change had disastrous consequences 
for obedience to the harsh laws of laisser-faire doctrines produced bitterness 
and class hatred, the effects of which are still with us. A co-ownership 
scheme helps to restore health to what still must be regarded as an 
unnatural form of association. Perhaps it would restore a pride in the job 
and a loyalty to society, which is lacking today. 

The trades unions have held themselves aloof from such sophisticated 
ideas as share ownership schemes—indeed they almost regard them with 
suspicion—for in their eyes they undermine the basic wage structure. 
Certainly any project for a co-ownership scheme would have to be discussed 
thoroughly beforehand with the appropriate trade unions and there must 
be no attempt to tamper with the basic wage rates. 

There are still too few firms who run these schemes for employees and 
therefore knowledge about the workers’ attitudes is incomplete. Judging, 
however, from the experience of ICI, whose share owning system has been 
running for over six years, the workers take a very great interest in the 
scheme. At a recent works council meeting for the whole company one 
of the motions on the agenda concerned the administration of the scheme, 
and a vigorous debate took place. Because it is so personal to each and 
every employee, the trades unions officials may feel that it undermines 
their prestige and authority with the workers. 

Preliminary consultation beforehand is needed if a co-ownership scheme 
is to work properly and some hard and clear thinking is essential if 
the project is to be put over successfully. Prejudice is widespread and 
suspicions are easily aroused. “‘Considering the cost involved, why bother 
to give shares when all the worker wants is more and more hard cash 
at the end of every week?” This is the question that is repeatedly asked 
and to answer it one must understand the changes in the industrial scene. 
To begin with the higher standard of education is now sending young 
people into our factories with an attitude «to life different from that of 
their predecessors of 20 or 30 years ago. The gradual introduction of 
automation means that a man or woman will tend to do less un-skilled 
work. Most of the hard physical work is now done by machines, but 
because of this the employee is more and more restricted in physical 
movement and the mental strain of always staying in the same place- 
becomes unbearable. 

Now the urgent necessity in each and every factory is to maintain and, 
if possible, improve upon the quality of the product or service. Every 
employee of a firm is in some measure responsible for quality, since it 
must be a feature of the output to which everybody contributes and the 
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quality of a firm’s output is a result of a vast number of decisions made 
by many different people. The strain of having to keep to detailed 
and complicated schedules of work calls for exact and concentrated effort 
if the economics of bulk production are to be realized. Indirect specialist 
functions are increasing and many more people are employed in office 
jobs. It has been calculated that whereas the employed population of 
Britain rose by 6 per cent between 1950 and 1958, the population of 
office workers rose by 23 per cent. 

Changes, too, are affecting supervision and management. The traditional 
type of shop foreman is giving way to a technician with his Higher National 
Certificate, or external University Degree. New relationships are being 
formed between groups in the factory, but unfortunately joint consultation 
is not honoured as much as it should be. If some scheme of profit sharing 
could be encouraged then the works council meetings would become a 
real forum for discussion and the common interest of the enterprise would 
be always before manager, supervisor and worker. The company meeting 
of shareholders has fast become a mere formality as regards control. The 
technical nature of manufacturing enterprise is such that the ordinary 
shareholder can have little knowledge or judgement as to whether its 
affairs are being conducted satisfactorily; shareholders who are employees 
of the firm could bring some life, both to the works council and to the 
annual general meeting of the company. 

The profits of a business are a result of successful policies in every 
branch——production, purchasing, sales and advertising. A share in the 
total profits or, better still, share certificates which give hopes of increasing 
value, would help to remove the feeling of remoteness which exists between 
worker and manager in a large organization and also bring the various 
departments of a firm together to work for a common aim. It seems ironical 
that with man mastering space travel we are still largely ignorant of what 
is the most important science of all—namely the science of social com- 
munication. Some form of profit sharing is essential if we are going to 
communicate a sense of purpose instead of the aimless apathetic attitude 
which is so prevalent today. 

Criticism has been levied at the idea of employee shareholding because 
it is stated that the shares would be sold immediately they were handed 
over, or that there would be a danger that price fluctuations and severe 
losses might be suffered by inexperienced people holding shares in unstable 
companies. ‘ 

It cannot be denied that some employees would sell their shares at the 
first opportunity, but if there were any restrictions placed on their disposal, 
much of the attractiveness of a share owning scheme would go. 

Legislation has recently been passed whereby trustees can transfer to 
equities funds at present held in Government stocks, and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have transferred many of their funds from gilt edged to 
equity stocks. If the Government feel that such legislation can be safely 
introduced, a scheme such as the one envisaged by the Liberal Party 
proposals would be adequately safeguarded. Another attractive feature 
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of the scheme is that no tax would be paid on shares deposited in a savings 
account until, or unless they were withdrawn. 

This would mean that a man could make substantial savings by his own 
efforts and be less reliant on the State for assistance in later life. 

The fear of redundancy in an industrial society undergoing rapid change 
constantly worries the man in his fifties and the prospect of getting another 
job quickly is an anxious problem. Some sort of personal savings of the 
type outlined above would give a man or a woman the possibility of finding 
some acceptable and suitable job. The advantages would not only be on 
the side of the employee, for it would mean that an earlier retirement or 
a change of job more suitable for an ageing worker could be arranged, 
and the loss of pay would not be so bitter for the worker if he had put 
by some sort of a “‘nest egg”. 

One of Britain’s biggest problems is how to increase the rate of capital 
accumulation in industry. The incentive to save would be much greater 
if the small saver were really encouraged. 

Our industrial future will depend upon whether we can turn ourselves 
into a skilful society. Automation will ultimately bring us to a form of 
society where the majority of those employed in industry will be specialized 
in some particular skill. Adaptability is essential if such an industrial 
society is to function efficiently and there must be greater reward for the 
comparatively few men whose contribution to scientific invention and tech- 
nical improvement is really outstanding. 

The man whose contribution to the suggestion box helps to cut produc- 
tion costs will have his hour of glory, particularly if he has his photograph 
in the house magazine receiving a cheque from the managing director, but 
he does not share in the increased profits which could result from his ideas. 

The years of a scientist’s life when his creative talents are at their greatest 
have been the subject of some investigation. Professor Lehmann of Ohio 
University has made enquiries into the work of some 2,500 of the world’s 
greatest chemists. He has found that all have attained their maximum 
production rates between the ages of 30 and 34. Among less brilliant 
chemists the peak in output occurs between the ages of 40 and 44. 

This study raises questions quite apart from the best use of scientific 
ability. Inventions that are outstandingly successful, such as the discovery 
and development of certain synthetic fibres, bring to the inventors renown, 
prestige and perhaps a little hard cash. On the lower plane the contribution 
of scientists and technicians is considerable and usually represents many 
months or years of plodding and continuous work. Meanwhile, the firm 
may progress and expand and at each annual general meeting the share- 
holders warmly applaud the chairman’s resolution of a vote of thanks to 
the workers and staff. No wonder scientists regard themselves as the 
Cinderellas of the industrial world, and the younger men in their twenties, 
disillusioned at the prospect before them, turn their eyes westward across 
the Atlantic and accept what appear to be dazzling offers from American 
firms. . 

A profit-sharing and co-ownership scheme applying to all would provide 
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some incentive and reward to the real pacemakers in industry, whether 
they be scientists, accountants or production people at every level. 

One further word about research. Much of it these days consists of 
routine testing, analyzing and recording of technical facts—and sometimes 
the work seems quite remote from the finished product. Yet such work 
is essential and it is one of the indirect costs of production which are growing 
at an increasing rate. How to bring the necessary drive, efficiency and 
keenness into this part of the industrial machine is the 64-thousand dollar 
question. It is in the research departments of Britain that the battles of 
competition for the next decade will be fought. . . 

Profit-sharing and co-ownership schemes—are they really worth the 
cost? 

This question may have been put to Mr. Paul Chambers, Chairman of 
ICI, and his reply in 1960 to the shareholders is worth quoting: 

“Some stockholders may perhaps feel that the large amount which is 
given to employees in the form of profit shares is an unnecessary bonus. . . 

“By associating them our employees are given an incentive to interest 
themselves in the progress and prosperity of the business and today there 
is a real sense of partnership between those who supply the capital and 
those who do the work of the company.” 


HAYEK ON LIBERTY AND LIBERALISM 
ARTHUR SELDON 


“Coming afresh to Parliament in this silver age, it is impossible not to feel one 
is too late. The great debate is over. The voice now silent was a great and 
uniquely English one: that of Milton and Locke, of Burke, Mill, Gladstone and 
Morley—of liberalism, with a small T, nothing to do with Mr. Grimond.” 

HIS is the conclusion of an observer of Parliament, Mr. Colin Welch, 
in a noteworthy article in the unofficially Conservative Daily 
Telegraph of May 30, 1961. He was lamenting the absence of 

principle in the exchanges—‘‘debate” is perhaps not always the right word 
—in Parliament, and the preoccupation of politicians with what was 
“politically possible” rather than what was right. 

“The voice, now silent,” said Mr. Welch, ‘spoke of freedom, personal 
responsibility and progress—progress, moreover, in the sense defined by 
Sir Henry Maine, the progress from status to contract, a progress the 
reversal of which is applauded now by Socialists and Conservatives alike.” 

It is because Professor F. A. Hayek’s The Constitution of Liberty 
forces principles to the fore that—whether you agree with him or not— 
his book must be welcomed. Unfortunately, his reputation as an uncom- 
promising critic of dirigisme, based largely on The Road to Serfdom, 
has closed the ears of many who would most benefit by listening to him. 
Instead, too many people who regard themselves as “progressive” and 
Hayek as ultra-conservative (in spite of his rejection of this label—see 
below), have damned his testament without reading it, or if they have read 
it without understanding it. 
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The book has had a generally bad press in Britain. One can see why. 
Tt must have caused discomfort to readers whose views he questioned. 
It was because of his emphasis on principles that are largely neglected in 
the pulls and pressures of the moment or, even worse, regarded as incon- 
venient by opinion-formers and policy-makers in Britain, that the Institute 
of Economic Affairs is publishing a symposium! by ten authors who 
analyse and appraise the argument of The Constitution of Liberty. This 
is not the place to review their findings; the book must be left to speak for 
itself, and it should be read as a companion volume to The Constitution 
of Liberty. It leaves the reader with the feeling that, while imperfect, 
unconvincing and even wrong-headed in parts, The Constitution of Liberty 
is yet the work of one of the seminal thinkers of our time. 

Hayek’s argument is for the restitution of the rule of law as a safeguard 
of personal liberty, and for the market. as the economic centrepiece of the 
free society. It is a penetrating analysis. It is both a rebuttal of the 
political and economic doctrines that have dominated British intellectual 
life in the first half of the twentieth century, and a majestic rehabilitation 
of the classical philosophers, economists and political scientists from Adam 
Smith to Alexis de Tocqueville. It does all this with an intellectual modesty 
and a wealth of scholarship that should evoke respect from all whose 
minds are still open. Certainly it does not resolve all doubts, but until 
its argument is met it cannot fail to affect the course of opinion and 
policy. 

STATE ECONOMY AND LIBERTY 

Hayek raises numerous issues that have gone too long with inadequate 
discussion. Perhaps the most fundamental is a conclusion to which his 
brilliant if merciless logic points, but which some readers may find far- 
fetched and extravagant. Hayek has been taken to task by the antipathetic 
John Strachey in the Observer, and more gently by the sympathetic Lord 
Robbins in Economica, for saying that if inflation were tolerated there 
would by the end of the century be so many old people dependent on 
the young that the young would be driven to put them into concentration 
camps. This, for Britain, sounds fanciful. The thing may not be 
impossible, but it is a pity that the friends who read the manuscript did 
not persuade Hayek to cut it out. 

This is a minor indiscretion. It is in the general argument that state 
dirigisme must destroy liberty, which is central to the Hayekian analysis, 
that Hayek may seem least convincing. Certainly the conclusion seems 
to follow logically from the premise, but it has been argued, for example 
by the American economist Professor Henry C. Wallich? (one of 
Eisenhower’s economic advisers), that the conclusion was not proven. 
Wallich argues that what he calls “democratic planning” can lead to the 
road to serfdom, or to a return’to free markets, or simply to more 


“democratic planning”. 

“The experience of Great Britain illustrates all three eventualities. Under 
the Labour Government, some degree of democratic planning held sway, with 
no striking success and with some abridgement of economic freedom through 
rationing, production controls, and exorbitant taxation. Political freedom was 
not impaired, though something that might eventually have become an authori- 
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tarian trend could perhaps be discerned when in 1947 the Government obtained 
the power to control the free movement of labour. Here the prophets of 
democratic doom came closest to proving their case. But the Government 
reversed itself, perhaps under the prodding of some inner voice, or perhaps 
of that of the rank and file. Ever since, and contrary to the prophets, Britain 
has backed away from centralized planning toward freer markets” (pp. 51-2). 

How then are the dangers to freedom avoided? The business man, 
the consumer and labour, says Wallich, would not long stand restrictions 
on their liberties. 

“What still separates us at this point from Soviet or Nazi style practices is 
the power of the people to change the Government if this kind of planning 
does not suit them” (p. 53). 

But to the reply of the libertarian that increasing state control tends 
to feed on itself and stifle liberty in the process, Wallich replies only 
that it is possible but that it need not happen. 

“ .. a case that may be almost watertight in countries where democracy 
and freedom are weak does not necessarily apply to countries where both are 
strong. A vigorous people that knows its mind and how to speak it is not 
likely to let its planners run away with the economy. It will want them to 
submit to existing habits, tastes and prejudices. It will expect them to be nice 
to the consumer. It will expect them to be particularly nice, in an expensive way, 
to special interest groups. It will expect the planners, in fact, to do the very 
things that snarl up an economy in special privileges, restrictions and over- 
organization, and that hold up progress” (p. 55). 

This reply invites the reflection that Hayek, and those who think like 
him, can make their argument more convincing by stating it less uncom- 
promisingly. On the face of it, the notion that the British people would 
ever stand a home-spun Hitler or Stalin, or even a Salazar, is laughable, 
and this kind of irresistibly blinding logic does not fall easily on English ears. 
In the 1956 edition of The Road to Serfdom*®, Hayek tried to meet the 
Wallich argument by pointing to the “‘softening” of the British character 
under Labour “democratic planning”. Here again the instinctive reaction 
is to rebel against such an apparently objectionable and even embarrassing 
suggestion. But can we really dismiss it with impunity? Is the softening 
of the British character limited to its tolerance of petty tyrannies and 
bureaucracy? What of independence, and even integrity? The welfare 
State, conceived as an exercise in communal compassion, is in danger of 
degenerating into a vehicle for mutual sponging and impoverishment. The 
principle of free, equal and obligatory benefits irrespective of income is 
sacrificing the needs of old people, widows, and the incapacitated to the 
intellectual satisfactions of a philosophic dogma. Instead of directing 
benevolence where it is needed, it is inducing the citizen to ensure that 
he gets his share of the general dispensation. It is creating a vicious 
circle in which the urge to independence is frustrated by social levies 
that remove the ability to pay for services in the open market: those whose 
incomes are high enough to make them independent of state assistance 
accept it because the effort to supply it for other people impels or compels 
the suppliers to draw on it themselves. Hence the new world in which 
families leave their aged parents to the state while paying taxes to support 
the parents of other families, in which students rebel against parental 
assistance but accept it from the parents of other students, and in which 
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we all merrily pile up the Ossa of social benefits on the Pelion of rising 
taxation. There is no end to this process except re-education in the first 
principles of common humanity and commonsense. But in the meantime 
what it is doing to the British character will be for historians of our age 
to judge. 

Even if it is too soon to discuss the consequences of dirigisme, we should 
be grateful to Hayek for putting the issue as starkly as he has done. 
“There is danger [to liberty],” Wallich admits, “but not certainty.” 
Certainty is based on pre-vision as well as logic, and since foresight is 
imperfect there can be no certainty about anything. Nor does social policy 
need the finality of certainty. It requires only a balance of probabilities. 
And here the experience of state-directed economies leaves little doubt 
that “the centralized economy puts a strain upon democracy and freedom; 
the free economy does not” (Wallich, page 57). And that is all Hayek 
needed to argue. 

The weakness of the Wallich argument is that, once lost, freedom is 
not easily regained. To say that the English (or the Americans, or the 
Canadians, or the Scandinavians) would not tolerate a loss of liberty is to 
say that they would not tolerate extensive or prolonged centralization of 
the economy. If the English tolerated centralized economy during the 
war, it was only under conditions of siege; and if they elected a post-war 
government that promised material security by continuing the apparatus 
of the siege economy, they changed their minds at the second opportunity 
and voted into office a government that offered to restore the free economy. 
It does not follow that economic brinkmanship can be indulged with 
impunity. Next time, if there is a next time, it may be too late to turn 
back. 

STATE AND FREE ECONOMY 

One of Hayek’s most persuasive arguments is that lack of foresight and 
sheer ignorance make it desirable to build institutions in which there is 
the widest possible scope for trial and error. This is indeed the essence 
of the case for open access to free markets through competition. 

It is also, however, the case for keeping an open mind on the ideal form 
or mixture of economic arrangements. Dirigisme in its classic form of the 
nationalisation of production, distribution and exchange has few supporters 
these days among the economically literate on the left. But some econo- 
mists who persist in the view that the state must act as trustee for the 
people by controlling the major instruments ef production—a belief often 
lent credence by the failure of capitalists to play the capitalist game of 
free competition—have displayed much ingenuity in working markets into 
a framework of public ownership. 

Before the war, several British and American economists (and one 
Polish), recognizing the difficulties of ensuring effective use of resources 
without market prices and costs, tried to envisage or construct economies 
of “socialist competition”; and it may be that the liberal market economists, 
of whom Hayek was a pioneering leader, went too far in claiming that 
it could not be based on rational calculation. I do not see that they 
solved the three central problems of disciplining power (the tendency to 
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predatory syndicalism is especially insidious), of ensuring personal liberty, 
or of devising incentives to effort. Their weakness was that their com- 
mendable yearning after selflessness was frustrated by astonishing naiveté 
in misinterpreting the motives of humans. Nevertheless the ingenuity of 
the dirigiste economists is not exhausted; they may one day find solutions 
based on a more realistic reading of human nature in both its strengths 
and weaknesses. In the meantime it may be that the Yugoslavs will 
evolve a society in which state ownership will tolerate a system of com- 
petitive markets in which the consumer exerts his preferences to at least 
some degree.* Even in the USSR, as Mr. Alec Nove has shown in a most 
penetrating analysis of the Russian economy,’ markets and prices seem 
to be forcing their way through the hard crust of state planning and, with 
external world prices, seem to be forming a discrete series of landmarks 
for Soviet planning. Nevertheless, since Soviet economy takes place by 
reference to quantitative rather than qualitative indices, the results are 
often capricious, if not comic. Mr. Janos Kornai has also indicated the 
clumsy consequences in Hungary of trying to allocate resources without 
markets. China does not seem to offer much hope that an economy 
without markets can avoid crudities bordering on collapse. The communal 
Kibbutzim in Israel may have something of value to teach. And the 
independent Poles may be able to permit more consumer freedom in 
markets than the more tightly controlled Communist economies; perhaps 
Mr. Oskar Lange, the economist now turned Foreign Minister, may be 
able to try out his theoretical constructions. But the attempts to substitute 
collectivization for agrarian free markets renew the doubts whether state 
control can tolerate substantial consumer freedom for long. What they do 
offer is some support for Wallich’s argument that traditions of democracy 
may temper the severity of state economy; the Bulgarians, for example, 
seem to have gone much further in collectivizing agriculture than have 
the Czechs. But perhaps the chief lesson that can be drawn from the 
experience of countries that have tried to dispense with markets is that 
markets will not allow themselves to be dispensed with.” In Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, certainly in Yugoslavia and even in 
Russia itself, private initiative and the formation of free (denounced 
as “‘black”) markets persist as evidence of the irrepressible urge not merely 
to make money but also to express personal preferences in both work 
and consumption that are excluded from the planning of the state or its 
organs. ° 

But if we must not close our minds to new kinds of state economy, it is 
certainly true that far too little work has been done by economists on 
devising the optimum institutional framework for a market economy. We 
need to know much more about the legal and institutional arrangements 
in which a market economy can best work, about the public, political and 
philosophic mood in which its rewards and risks will be understood and 
accepted, and about the moral sanction it needs if it is to work at all. 

While we should welcome the intellectual efforts of both the dirigiste 
and market economists, we cannot be neutral in choosing between them 
by reference solely to their technical efficiency. As citizens of a western 
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democracy, we may properly expect economic systems that vie for our 
favour to satisfy one indispensable requirement: they must preserve and 
strengthen personal liberty. This is a prejudice, a value judgment, that 
we should not be ashamed to avow. It is fatally easy to build economic 
models that promise all kinds of economic objective—equality, high output, 
scientific advance, growth—provided liberty can be ignored. But such 
constructions have no relevance for western society, and if their implica- 
tions were known they would have less appeal for the newly emerging 
nations in the under-developed countries. 

CONSUMERS AND VOTERS 

A further problem to which market economists need to give more 
attention is the apparent dichotomy in their characteristic attitude to people 
as consumers and voters. In the free economy the consumer is king; 
more precisely, the economy is directed to satisfy man as consumer rather 
than producer. The reason for this is clear enough and should hardly 
need repeating. If society were run by men who looked only to their 
immediate interests as producers, it would soon shrivel up in decay since 
no innovations would be permitted to disturb established interests. And 
without innovation society must perish. 

This establishes a presumption in favour of giving the consumer what 
he wants; it does not assume that he is all-wise, but only that he should 
make choices on the basis of the best available opinion and advice. 
But when the market economist studies the institutional framework of a 
free economy, which must be the creation of political government outside 
the market itself, there is not the same disposition to accept the judgment 
of man as a voter. He should be sovereign in the market place, but not 
always in the ballot box. Here there is room for leadership, for devising 
institutions that are in advance of public decision, or even understanding. 
And the reason is again that, if left to himself, man would be guided by 
his interest as producer and society would weaken itself by internecine 
warfare. In short, far from the free economy being a chaotic, individualist 
free-for-all, it expresses a communal decision that group interests shall not 
be permitted to frustrate the general communal purpose, and that the 
general communal purpose will be served most effectively by markets 
in which the choices of consumers prevail, even to the discomfort and 
disruption of established producer interests. 

THE MORALS OF MARKETS 

In spite of its strong intellectual case, the free economy has failed to 
win support except when it yields the obvious advantages of rising pro- 
duction, as it has done in post-war Britain, Italy and Germany. It lacks 
the moral allegiance which the state economy can command. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to explain the persistent support given to state economy despite 
its evident failure in the post-war world, not least in Britain. And this 
must be because the market economy makes no evident appedl to the 
heart. Yet it must make such a moral appeal if it is not to founder in 
adverse economic conditions. Unless it can demonstrate that it is more 
capable than state economy of ensuring personal liberty and human dignity, 
it cannot hope to maintain the loyalty of the masses when or if its most 
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obvious strength, that it increases living standards, shows signs of waning. 
Hence it was that many lost faith in the free economy in the inter-war 
years; and hence it may be that if the rate of expansion falls off and 
critics of a free economy can speak for some years of stagnation, the 
loyalty which it must keep if it is to continue may be lost in the post-war 
world. However strong the case for the free economy, it will not prosper 
unless it is also seen to be morally good and to accord with the accepted 
canons of justice. 

PESSIMISM AND THE HUMAN SPIRIT 

The clear logic which informs The Constitution of Liberty, which is 
both its strength and perhaps its weakness, is seen in Hayek’s attitude to 
one of the most fundamental issues in public affairs in Britain: the future 
of the welfare state. At one place, Hayek is properly sceptical of the 
philosophic conservatives who think they have destroyed a case for 
reform by arguing that it would restore conditions as they had been in a 
previous period. In his discussion of the exceptional privileges given to 
trade unions by the 1906 Trade Union Act, he argues that the situation 
can be remedied by returning to the principles of law which require con- 
sistent application to all. But, he argues, the solution is blocked by “‘the 
most fatuous of all fashionable arguments, namely that we cannot turn the 
clock back” (p. 284). 

“One cannot help wondering whether those who habitually use this cliché 
are aware that it expressed the fatalistic belief that we cannot learn from our 
mistakes, the most abject admission that we ara incapable of using our 
intelligence.” 

Yet when he comes to discuss the future of the welfare state, a fatalistic 
pessimism leads him to a conclusion that is negative and hopeless. He 
refers to the belief expressed by some Liberals (including the Unservile 
State Group) that the general growth of income would in time make the 
apparatus of the Welfare State out of date. Hayek is reluctant to accept 
this. 

“Jt must seem doubtful . .. whether there exists such a distinct phase of 
evolution in which the net benefits of those monopolistic institutions are likely 
to be beneficial and, still more, whether once they have been created it would 
ever be politically possible again to get rid of them. In poor countries the burden 
of the ever growing machinery is likely to slow down considerably the growth 
of wealth (not to mention its tendency to aggravate the problem of over- 
population) and thus to postpone indefinitely the time when it will be thought 
unnecessary, while in the richer countries it will prevent the evolution of 
alternative institutions that could take over some of its functions.” 

This conclusion is reached in spite of a convincing demonstration that 
continuing acceptance or enlargement of the welfare state would increas- 
ingly make nonsense in the second half of the twentieth century. 
Hayek argues persuasively that the five giants which the Beveridge Report 
wrote of in 1942, want, disease, ignorance, squalor, idleness, and which 
the welfare state was designed to combat, would be replaced by new 
giants: inflation, high taxation, coercive trade unions, increasing dominance 
of government in education, and a powerful social service bureaucracy. 
These, says Hayek, are “dangers from which the individual cannot escape 
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by his own efforts and which the momentum of . . . government is likely 
to increase rather than mitigate” (p. 305). 

This conclusion does not carry conviction. Certainly there are many 
vested interests built up in the creation of the social services: the interests 
of politicians who promise extended benefits in order to win votes, the 
interests of technical and administrative experts in inflating the machine, 
the interests of rank-and-file workers in their jobs. But the prospect 
of increasing injustices from the multiplication of benefits unrelated to 
needs, the burden of rising taxation, and the elemental urge to indepen- 
dence of choice as incomes rise are countervailing forces that in the end 
will prevail. Hayek’s argument is intriguing; ‘but it is not conclusive, and 
we must hope that it is proved prematurely pessimistic. 

LIBERALS AND LIBERALS 

At the end of The Constitution of Liberty Hayek adds a postscript, 
“Why I am not a Conservative’. He concludes his discussion of con- 
servatism by claiming the title of Whig. But his philosophy can adequately 
be described as liberalism with a small “I”, the kind of philosophy that 
can be acceptable to many who call themselves Conservative, to most who 
are Liberals, and even to some who call themselves Labour. (The observer 
of the English political scene must find it confusing to see the Liberal 
Party harbouring both the Unservile State Group and some who stand for 
State direction of the economy.) 

Back to Mr. Welch: 

“Apparently torn between conflicting principles, the Conservatives have been 
content to move into the State bequeathed to them by the Socialists, to adjust 
it here and there to their needs and to run it far better than the Socialists ever 
ran it. They have worked in the spirit of Alexander Pope: whatever is best 
administered is best. In doing so, they have spared us a controversy which 
they might instead have won. 

“It is the contention of those who genuinely believe in a free economy that 
it will produce, particularly in this age, rapidly and in abundance such fruits 
for all classes as will reduce Socialist promises and performance to insignificance 
or irrelevance. It must remain a contention in this country, for the experiment 
has not been attempted.” 

Perhaps in the political realignments that may come in the next ten 
years, liberals of all parties may find they have more in common with one 
another than with those whose company they no longer find congenial. 
1 Agenda for a Free Society, Hutchinson, 25s., publication date, August 28, 1961. 

In Part 1, Mr. Graham Hutton reviews the relationship between individuals and 

societies in which they live; Mr. J. W. N. Watkins of the London School of 

Economics examines the philosophic content of Hayek’s book; Mr. A. A. Shenfield, 

economist and lawyer, discusses the argument that the free society must rest 

on the rule of law; and Professor H. B. Acton of Bedford College analyses the 
objectives of social policy—freedom, equality, responsibility. In Part II, Professor 

Morgan of Swansea discusses Hayek’s argument on the réle of money; Professor 

F. C. Benham of Chatham House reviews Hayek’s criticism of the progressive 

principle of taxation; Professor M. P. Fogarty of Cardiff discusses the argument 

on state welfare; the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Slesser (Solicitor-General in the 1924 

Labour Government and a Law Lord from 1929 to 1940) reviews the growth of 

trade union power at law; Mr. John A. Lincoln (who worked with Lord Beveridge 

on Voluntary Action) outlines proposals for ensuring human rights in industry; 
and Professor Eric F. Nash of Aberystwyth discusses the Hayek argument on 
agriculture. 

Footnotes continued on page 423 
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RADICALISM AND CULTURE 
E. W. MARTIN 


HERE has long been a powerful link between Radicalism and culture. 

In the nineteenth century this link was forged on a basis of self-culture 

and propagated by middle-class writers and reformers. This in- 

dividualism was then a good and necessary attitude, enabling social 
reformers to keep in touch with workers’ leaders. 

One of the outstanding exponents of self-culture was John Stuart Mill. 
He believed that intellectuals and all thoughtful citizens should determine 
the nature of their individuality and then act according to the principles 
discovered. Mill himself was primarily directed by a process of inwardness 
on which his code of personal morality was founded. In 1848, Mill 
published The Principles of Political Economy; and in later editions of that 
work included a chapter on the future of the labouring classes. He had 
stressed the need for co-operation between the two streams of Radicalism; 
and he was the only political economist who was intensely concerned about 

` working-class representation. He believed, too, that the age in which he 
lived marked a stage in the transition to domination by workers’ groups. 

Mill had been much influenced in his political thought by Democracy 
in America, wherein Alexis de Tocqueville had said quite plainly that in 
a democracy (where a majority had acquired power) there could be no 
real freedom of belief or action. The power of mere numbers would 
overawe the private conscience; and the growth of a benevolent materialism 
might enervate the soul and reduce its springs of action. 

De Tocqueville illustrated the position of the rebel or nonconformist 
by saying that if a man should defy the will of the majority he would 
become an alien among his own people. He would remain among men 
and yet be “deprived of the rights of mankind”. Mill found this argument 
valid for Britain, although he interpreted it somewhat differently by saying 
that the real tyranny would come from the ingrown commercial spirit and 
the rule of a moneyed class. 

In his essay On Liberty, published in 1859, Mill re-examined the possi- 
bilities of individualism. He wanted to ensure that the personal interests 
were protected against those of society. Even though he never forgot that 
all men had to work in and for a community, he was inclined to dismiss 
too lightly the importance of institutions such as the family and the church. 
Too many of Mill’s moral and social burdens were loaded on the shoulders 
of the person, whereas in fact these must in part be supported by 
institutions. What Mill feared, however, and what Tocqueville also fore- 
saw as a danger, was the growing apparatus of tyranny which could direct, 
persuade and mould the human mind. Mill looked on the newspaper as 
a potentially dangerous instrument because it could change public opinion 
on the basis of very trivial and often hurried conclusions. 

Yet when he came to write about the future of democracy it was clear 
that he was tending to overrate the speed of social change. “So soon as 
the numerically strong have the same advantages, in means of combination 
and celerity of movement, as the smaller number, they are the masters; and, 
except by their permission, no government can any longer exist.”’* 

* Dissentations on Discussions, Vol. IJ. 1859. 
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The important point about Mill is that his thought affects our cultural 
and political life now. Using philosophic and poetic powers, he turned 
his principle of inwardness into a prophetic instrument. When he came 
to write about liberty, justice and utility this instrument was not always an 
unreliable guide. His Radicalism was directed toward the interest of the 
poor and ignorant. Also he never turned away from his educative mission. 

Today we face problems very different from those of Mill. The cultural 
issues have become more complex. The growth of mass media of com- 
munication have enlarged the possibilities for directly influencing minds. 
So the thinker today cannot rely on a principle of inwardness. He has 
to collect social facts and interpret historical information to combat the 
growing intellectual malaise and cultural apathy which cause even serious- 
minded people to trim their ideas in order to meet popular demands. All 
political parties, the great private and public corporations and bureaucracies 
devoted to commerce, entertainment and the dissemination of mass infor- 
mation are guided to some extent by the winds of popular opinion. The 
domination which has become a reality has not been the kind of domination 
by the workers for which Mill prepared. Instead it has been dominion, 
through cultural and political power, of a middle-class majority. 

This middle-class majority has its representatives in every form of public 
life. Seen in terms of this majority view the ideal man is probably the 
conformist—the business executive, the military man or the civil servant— 
who will play the game according to set rules. We can certainly say that 
the tyranny of the majority has arrived. But it is far more difficult to 
formulate the precise manner of its functioning. An American author, 
William H. Whyte, in his book The Organization Man (1956), suggests 
that the white-collar worker in America, the man protected by big cor- 
porations, seeks a “redefinition of his place on earth”. And gradually 
this man builds up a social and secular ethic which appears to add up to 
a restatement of individualism. 

The restatement of the ethic of individualism in communal terms is 
certainly an important issue for the mid-twentieth century. But it is 
doubtful whether this can be done in an organizational way. This is almost 
wholly a cultural problem. The type of man who seeks to resist the 
pressure of an organization from within may do great good. It is doubtful 
whether he can find the true social answers by which persons can preserve 
their identity in a world where they are er to lose or forgo it on 
every hand. 

Mill valued any kind of eccentricity, any paoi that would add spice 
and variety to situations or arguments. In Britain there has been no 
direct limitation of rights of expression. Yet Radicalism now is involved 
in a cultural battle and debate from which intellectuals can no longer 
contract out. We are bound to see the rôle of the individual in a somewhat 
different light from that of Mill. Itis no longer possible to think of persons 
as being isolated from the institutions or organizations within which they 
work. The individual shares his life with society. In the course of his 
life he both gives and takes. 

More and more it becomes evident that in the major struggles of mankind 
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against tyranny, democracy is dependent on its radical wing. When Negroes 
in Alabama or the Bantu in South Africa proclaim their right to be treated 
as human beings; when workers demand higher pay and shorter hours, 
or when public welfare is menaced by private bureaucracies, all gain the 
support of an informed Radicalism. 

Radicalism is the true and natural opponent of Conservatism. It depends 
especially on attention to ideas, social movements and changes. It is the 
fruit of a moral integrity. There are forces at work to destroy this integrity. 
The serious politician is required to follow a “party line”; the writer is 
pressed to say the ‘right’ thing, and the scientist may be forced to accept a 
code of conduct, which is good for national security but bad for the inner- 
most purposes of the scientist. 

Basically, the cultural struggle of Radical democracy is a cultural 
struggle. It has passed well beyond the limits of a merely class struggle. 
If we consider the majority régime which is maturing in Britain it is possible 
to discern the nature of this conflict. On the one side there is a cultured 
majority—the managers, manipulators and persuaders of mass society 
whose activity invests them with power—and on the other a semi-literate 
mass not yet culturally responsive. The power of the representative of the 
majority, when viewed as a single entity, may not be great. But what does 
it amount to when allied to all the immense resources of advertising and 
propaganda—those crafts of communication which the State and organiza- 
tions utilize in a common desire to mould the minds of men? 

When cultural lines have been drawn they will be found to be as in- 
adequate as the old lines of class. Authoritarianism and paternalism are 
equally inimical to the future of democracy. The man who simply 
“manages” workers in a factory, the schoolmaster who lays down the law 
to his pupils and will not permit any sort of discussion, or the preacher 
who is endlessly dogmatic in the pulpit, defy all the basic principles of 
democracy. 

We can no longer think of liberty, or of leisure, for one privileged group 
of people. Our belief in equality demands that we should think in terms 
of all classes and groups. The culture of a democracy has to be shared by 
free citizens. It is not meant to be manipulated or censored or to be offered 
in such a manner that the diet of the sheep does not mix with those of 
the goats. 

Since the days of Mili, Radicalism has had to change its direction. As 
a policy and philosophy it hag to become as aware of public duties as in 
the past it was of personal and civic liberties. One cannot, for example, 
dissociate work from the dignity of the worker, nor worship from the 
purposes of common life. All the forces of current Liberalism are required 
for the purposes of the campaign against conformism, cultural decay and 
intellectual abdication. 

One is bound to ask, in this context, whether some Liberals are not 
still guilty of too great a stress on individualism; and whether also some 
do not tend toward cultural discrimination. I recall that when Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover was published in its unexpurgated form,a Liberal said 
to me: “Lawrence is strong meat—not really for the multitude, you know.” 
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But is that attitude the right one? Can we continue to draw that kind 
of invidious distinction when our doctrines proclaim that culture is the 
prerogative of all? 

I myself live in a part of the county of Devon which has long been 
regarded as a stronghold of Liberalism. But today I firmly believe that 
the strongest forces making for true freedom and equality are emanating 
from the bigger centres. In many agricultural counties, cultural discrimina- 
tion exists or there is no evidence of cultural activity at all. Many Liberals 
in the West Country (where so many Liberal triumphs have taken place) 
cannot convince themselves that the national idea or image of Liberalism 
is a Radical force with a passionate sense of “‘leftness”. Too often the 
local emphasis is upon what is expedient or likely to draw votes. 

Some critics have suggested that Liberal culture is not what it was 
because there is an immense cleavage between intellectuals and conformists 
within Liberalism. Others argue simply that there are two kinds of 
Liberalism—radical Liberalism and reactionary Liberalism—and I am of 
the opinion that this sort of interpretation contains a false emphasis. The 
effectiveness of radical Liberalism does not lie only with the concept of 
individualism, whereas reactionary Liberalism is simply a continuation of 
that old philosophy. But what is too often forgotten is that Liberalism 
is, and has long been, not simply a way of affirming faith in personal 
liberty, but also a public method of combating inequality, exploitation and 
illiberality. 

This public method has become of the utmost importance. It brings 
Liberalism at once into the forefront of the world-wide cultural debate 
between majorities and masses. This is at the heart of democratic societies 
where the masses are becoming more responsive and articulate. 

The Liberal opposition- to Conservative opinions can only be effective 
by abandoning forever the notion that there can continue to be a majority 
culture and a mass culture. All the intellectual stimulus, all the information 
which research makes available to human minds, must be passed on to 
whoever desires a Liberal education. Nor are we entitled to assume that 
the “public” just are not interested in ideas. ‘The public taste grows by 
what it feeds on. 

If we can forget the existence of what has been called minority culture, 
the purpose of Radicalism will be to construct a bridge between the majority 
and the mass. This will amount to true progress in both personal and 
public senses. The process of inwardness—so necessary for the guidance 
of thinkers—will take on also another process of outwardness, an awareness 
of the ways in which people are affected by their work, their leisure and 
their institutions. 

A very careful thinker and historian, Professor Herbert Butterfield, has 
said that there is a principle which’ makes for unity and yet leaves a 
maximum elasticity for our minds: “Hold to Christ, and for the rest be 
totally uncommitted.”* This is not by any means as limiting as it might 
sound on a first reading. For a man who holds on to truth, in the way 
that Mill did throughout his life, will surely be carried into very deep 
waters and be in the end committed to many earthly causes. 

* Christianity and History, 1957. 
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GAULLISM AND FRENCH PROBLEMS 
W. L. MIDDLETON 


HE Algiers military rebellion in April was so brief and its collapse 
so sudden and apparently so complete that there is a tendency, 
encouraged by the Government, to regard it as an incident now 

ended, an interruption in the recent history of the recovery of France, 
which has been triumphantly resumed. In the immediate results of the 
affair there is ground for this optimism. In particular, the prompt and 
decisive retort of General de Gaulle to the rebellion reaffirmed his personal 
prestige both among the mass of the French people and in international 
opinion. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that the rebellion, added to preceding 
incidents, has injured the military strength of France for some time to 
come. It is in the irony of events that General de Gaulle, so vitally con- 
cerned to reassert the strength of the State, should be faced with the 
prospect of serious and perhaps prolonged damage to the State’s military 
instrument. The fact that two of the rebel leaders, Challe and Salan, had 
each in his turn been Commander-in-Chief in Algeria affords a measure 
of the degree of insubordination which had been reached. It is not a 
question of a momentary lapse from discipline, the correction of which 
would lead promptly to the re-establishment of a normal traditional recti- 
tude. Counting the participation of high officers in the movement of May 
13, 1958, the connivance in the tentative insurrection of the ultras at the be- 
ginning of 1960 and the recent rebellion, part of the army has now made 
three attempts to dictate the policy of the Government. Fifteen years of 
colonial war, first in Indo-China, then in Algeria, have created an influential 
military school tending to make the army a political machine. This body 
of officers, euphemistically described as ‘‘activists’”, has even imported a 
doctrine of “psychological warfare” learnt from the enemy in Indo-China 
and applied in Algeria to manceuvre hostile Mussulman opinion into 
positions favourable to the French military campaign. That is the main 
trouble to be dealt with. Everybody, inside and outside the Government, 
realizes the necessity for a deep reform of the army. The aim must be the 
substitution of a healthy conception of the purpose of the professional 
army, with a strict definition of the limits of its rôle, in place of the prevalent 
aberrations. The first necessafy step is the conclusion of the war in 
Algeria, for it is the complex tragedy of Algeria abounding in conflicts 
of race, of the interests of the European and Mussulman communities, now 
extended by differences concerning the material wealth of the Sahara, which 
has given a fair field to a misguided colonialism and the ‘‘activist” forces 
of a part of the professional army. 

From the very start the Evian negotiation suffered from the grave defect 
that it was not a clear and recognized negotiation between a delegation re- 
presenting France on one side and a delegation representing Algeria on the 
other. General de Gaulle repeatedly announced beforehand that Algeria 
would become a sovereign State, but had not yet become one. As the 
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sovereign State did not exist the FLN delegation could not represent it. The 
French Government regarded itself as dealing not with the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of the Algerian Republic, but with the “external directors of the 
rebellion”. In the earlier discussions at Evian both parties were manceuvring 
for, position. The FLN tried to direct the debate towards the conditions in 
which autodetermination would be applied, hoping that in such discussions 
certain principles would emerge which would imply, if not openly recognize, 
their qualification to speak for Algeria. In an able performance at a Press 
conference M. Joxe, the French leader, stated the French conception of 
the approach to Algerian independence through the referendum by which 
the Algerian people of all political tendencies—including that of the com- 
batant FLN—would choose their future status. A spokesman of the FLN 
replied that that organization was not a “tendency” but spoke for Algeria 
as a whole. The French put forward as a matter of vital concern the 
protection of the European community by giving it a collective status and 
rights, whereas the FLN would prefer to give each European resident the 
option of accepting ordinary citizenship in the future Algeria or of remain- 
ing a foreigner with defined rights as such. On this question, which involves 
the principle of the integrity of the future Algerian State, the difference 
between the two parties is grave. There is a possibility that in the tran- 
sition stage, which both parties foresee, arrangements for joint administra- 
tive functions will give opportunities for co-operation in practical measures 
which may help to clear a way to a compromise on the serious general 
question of the treatment of the European minority. The French Govern- 
ment’s action in proclaiming unilaterally a truce, without waiting for a 
cease-fire agreed upon by both sides, was obviously calculated to please 
populations longing for peace. The FLN did not make any formal 
response, but it is clear that they consider the way to peace as passing 
through the political negotiations. When the negotiations were suspended 
in the middle of June the question of the status of the Sahara, which is 
potentially of considerable material importance both to France and to 
neighbouring African States, was still unsettled. The FLN claims that 
the Sabaran territory forms an integral part of Algeria. 

As an immediate retort to the Algiers military rebellion the President 
of the Republic had recourse to Article 16 of the Constitution. This clause 
states that in the event of a grave menace to the institutions of the Republic 
or the integrity of the territory the Presidept “takes the measures required 
by the circumstances”. After the consultations prescribed, General de 
Gaulle announced his decision to bring Article 16 into operation. The 
enormous powers, of which the limits are so largely left to the President’s 
discretion, were clearly intended to be applied only so long as the menace 
remained. General de Gaulle let it be known a little later that he did not 
intend to abandon them until the Algerian affair should be on the way to 
settlement. In support of this decision it may be remarked that the sudden 
collapse of the military rebellion had not cleared the atmosphere, either in 
Algeria or in France, of dangerous agitation. The investigation of the 
background of the plot revealed a number of accomplices in military and 
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administrative spheres, and it was not even certain that all of them had 
been discovered. 

The fact remained that the Fifth Republic with Article 16 in operation 
had changed its aspect. Some foreign observers asked themselves whether 
the régime had not stiffened into a dictature. But the same question had 
been put in 1958 when the Constitution was framed. The answer given 
then by those best acquainted with the personality of General de Gaulle 
was that his ideal of personal government was not that of a dictator, but of 
a benevolent monarch, an arbiter above parties and above Ministers. 
Certainly the régime has avoided the more repugnant characteristics of a 
dictatorship. Even under Article 16 no regular censorship has been in- 
stituted. Since 1958 there has been a sort of spasmodic censorship in the 
unpleasant form of seizures of particular issues of newspapers, but in a 
general way newspaper criticism of the Government and the régime has 
been free and outspoken. 

As to the future of the régime in the view of its directors, a sharp 
distinction must be made between the hasty reaction of the Government 
to the menace of the rebellion and its later and more reflective attitude 
after the menace had passed. The Government had been taken by surprise 
by the Algiers outbreak and there was a distinct note of alarm in the Prime 
Minister’s broadcast throughout the night of April 23-24 calling for popular 
support and the enrolment of volunteers. There was even anxiety as to 
the degree in which the ordinary military and administrative supports of 
authority could be relied upon. The response of the people to the cail 
for help was prompt. The trade unions organized a massive one-hour 
cessation of work in the industries throughout the country for the afternoon 
of the next day. But the ardour of the official appeal for popular support 
cooled quickly as the situation cleared. There was even a hint that the 
emergency powers of Article 16 could eventually be used to defend the- 
State against menace, from whatever quarter it might come, Right or Left. 
It was likely enough that trade unions, and particularly the CGT, might. 
seek to profit by the occasion to revive the democratic forces of the country. 

In the first message of the President of the Republic to the nation, 
broadcast on the evening of April 23 after the Algiers outbreak, the: 
possibility that the head of the State might find himself incapacitated to. 
carry out his functions was solemnly invoked, and the President said that 
he would maintain the “French and Republican legitimacy”, which the 
nation had conferred upon hina, to the close of his mandate or until either 
his strength or his life failed him, and that he would take the means of 
assuring that the legitimacy would remain after him. This last assurance 
was interpreted as involving in all probability a Constitutional reform, and. 
perhaps the creation of a Vice-Presidency ready if need be to take over 
the Presidential duties. 

No measure of Constitutional reform was announced in the days: 
immediately succeeding the end of the crisis. General de Gaulle’s broad- 
cast of May 8 treated the Algiers affair as an “incident” which had 
momentarily interrupted but not retarded seriously the steady forward 
march of France. The speech was largely devoted to an examination of 
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the Algerian situation in view of the approaching conference at Evian. 
It ended, however, with a call to the French people to undertake a big plan 
of economic and social development, which is now being prepared. This 
new planning effort, though planning has never been quite abandoned in a 
period chiefly concerned to stabilize the franc and the State’s finances, has 
now been presented in terms which suggest that an objective of outstanding 
attraction is required to divert minds from the discouraging experience of 
the recent crisis. The plan is to be a “great national task” calling for a 
“collective ambition”, an enterprize which offers “‘power, fraternity and 
grandeur”. On the scale suggested by these unusually impressive words 
the scheme will take time to ripen and it was only presented in general 
terms. In so far as it promises at last to undertake an economic renovation 
of France which statesmen like M. Mendés-France have advocated ever 
since the close of the last war as the only way to re-establish the greatness 
of France in the world, it will be welcomed as a salutary alternative to the 
manufacture of the atomic bomb and other more showy emblems of 
grandeur. 

It must be still for some time to come a matter of speculation how far 
the recent ordeal will affect the fortunes of the régime. It would seem that 
after the successful appeal to the nation the President of the Republic is 
more than ever convinced of the supreme value of the mystical alliance 
between himself and the nation as the great stabilizing force of the régime. 
In the last of the speeches he delivered just before the referendum of 
January 8 to ask for a massive approval of his Algerian policy he used 
Janguage which, coming from any other statesman in the world, would 
seem extraordinary. “I turn towards you,” he said, “over the heads of 
all intermediaries. In truth—who is not aware of it?—the affair is between 
each one of you and myself.” He recalled in the same speech that ‘‘for the 
last 20 years events have determined that I should serve as a guide for 
the country in the crises through which we have lived.” Twenty years; 
that is to say, since the voluntary exile of 1940, then scarcely known to 
his countrymen, began to make speeches from the BBC to encourage and 
organize, as far as might be, French resistance to the enemy in spite of 
the military collapse. In his own mind this sense of his mission is the 
foundation of the Gaullist régime of personal government. The régime 
also derives, in a certain measure, from his military formation. Action 
and government are an affair of giving orders. Hence his dislike of collec- 
tive bodies which pretend to interfere in executive action, Parliaments 
which make and unmake Governments are out of place. Whenever 
General de Gaulle speaks of a large representative body, the UNO, for 
instance, one expects to hear the word “tumultuous” or its equivalent. The 
same dislike is reflected in some degree in his international policy. In the 
Europe of Six he is not so much concerned to give every constituent his 
equal share in the combination—though he will allow representation—as 
to ensure that a powerful France shall have a voice in the management. 
‘The same “anti-collectivism” in executive affairs leads him to the idea of 
Europe as a confederation of sovereign independent States instead of a 
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supranational federation which was the ideal of many of the original 
promoters of the Europe of Six. 

Under the Constitution of 1958 the French Parliament has been reduced 
to a minor rôle and the President of the Republic is still jealous of any 
attempt it may make to increase its importance. In his message addressed 
to the Assemblies during the recent crisis he was careful to warn them 
that during the session then opening they would be able to carry on in 
the usual very limited way of business, so long as they did not touch 
anything done by the executive under the special powers of Article 16. 

With such conceptions it is natural that the President should have a 
special favour for the referendum, which he appears to regard as ideally 
democratic. There are, however, several strong objections to the refer- 
endum. It is a “yes” or “no” to a question, without alternative. There 

-is no organized debate, as there is before a Parliament. It is easier to 
say “Yes” than “No”, because the negative answer may be a plunge into 
the unknown. In the mind of the electors the “Yes” or “No” may really 
be given on a large variety of grounds and may have no relation to the 
actual question put in the referendum. The repeated approval of de Gaulle 
in one referendum after another has disconcerted the various political 
movements working for a return to democracy. Some observers interested 
in political science have recently argued that the electorate has become 
indifferent to politics as practised by the traditional parties, and that what- 
ever régime is eventually adopted, an important characteristic will be the 
strength of the executive power, even if a democratic state is founded. 
This, however, is speculative. The apparent indifference of the electorate, 
and its continued support of a personal régime at referendums may be due 
to a practical conclusion that in present circumstances the presence of 
General de Gaulle at the head of the State continues to offer the best 
chance of an Algerian settlement, without which no effective management 
of French political affairs is possible. 

Pressagny-L’ Orgueilleux, Par Vernon, Eure. 


GHOST IN THE ATTIC 


Extinguishing the light I am aware 

Of shadowy presences that threaten me, 
Lurking in darkness, leering evilly, 

Those nameless ones in which I don’t believe. 


Memories of childhood, bound for bed and prayers, 
In livid moonlight clambering the stairs, 

The hinted stranger waiting at the turn, 

The demon only light or morning kills. 


Both fear and faith thrive in uncertainty, 
Prefer the dark and haunt the heart till dawn. 
So in the hour of some great grief or dread 
Among the attic’s lumber overhead 
The ghost of God stirs strangely, half-reborn 
Comes down and comforts until fear has fled. 
JOHN BARRON Mays 
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SEQUEL TO THE SUEZ CRISIS—DI 
SIR DOUGLAS SAVORY 


N our previous article we mentioned the fact that Mr. Eugene Black 
of the International Bank had given his services as mediator between 
the British and Egyptian Governments as to a financial settlement 

between the two countries. His first suggestion was that we should release 
three million three hundred thousand pounds from the frozen Egyptian 
sterling balances which we held in Great Britain in order to enable the 
Egyptian authorities to meet their obligations to the Suez Canal Company. 
Negotiations were always on the basis of the return of the sequestrated 
property. The effect of the agreement is that we are to receive £274 
millions in sterling in compensation for the value of the Egyptianized 
property, and for the injury and damage to the sequestrated property. 
In return we have released £41 millions in sterling balances excluding 
the three million three hundred thousand pounds released as compensation 
to the Canal Company. It has been maintained that the £274 millions 
will not suffice to meet the claims which it is designed to cover at 20s. in 
the pound, but the Prime Minister has said that: ‘“The Government will 
play their part in reaching a settlement which will be reasonable and fair 
and we do not exclude a further contribution from public funds.” 

Lord Henderson replied on behalf of the Opposition, and said that 
many people would have found themselves agreeing with the Daily 
Telegraph, which had described this Agreement as “‘the sorry tidying up of 
a sorry story”. 

Colonel Moore, Chairman and Director of the British Communities’ 
Association of Egypt, had stated that the losses and damage to sequestrated 
property would probably be £30 millions sterling “on a charitable view”. 

Lord Henderson said he thought that our “‘special concern” was for 
the British Nationals who lived in Egypt, had their homes there, made 
their lives there, and had jobs or small property or small businesses there. 
To have to start a new life was a bitter human experience. The sense 
of injustice is greater when it happens through no fault of one’s own. 
“Britain drops her claim in respect of United Kingdom property at the 
Suez Canal base and also the cost borne for the clearance of the Suez 
Canal. In exchange the United Arab Republic drops its claim for damage 
to property during the Suez affair. The result of this transaction is that 
we no longer have a base in Egypt or the sight to keep a base there and 
the existing installations and stores now belong to Egypt. The Egyptian 
Government have already sold for £17 millions sterling some of the military 
stores existing at the base.” 

The Marquess of Salisbury said that “the Agreement which has been 
reached has come as a grievous disappointment to many, even among 
the most loyal supporters of the Government. To get even the £274 
millions sterling the Government have to release all Egypt’s sterling 
balances in London, which amounted to, I believe, £60 million sterling.” 
(Viscount Hailsham interrupted to say that £41 million sterling had been 


released.) . 
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The Marquess of Salisbury said that the British Government had found 
it necessary in order to satisfy the Egyptian Government to declare not 
only on their own behalf but on behalf of all United Kingdom nationals 
that the payment of £274 millions sterling fully and finally discharges 
the Government of the United Arab Republic and nationals of the United 
Arab Republic from all liability to the United Kingdom Government and 
to all the United Kingdom nationals. “J can only call this a very unhappy 
agreement. I am grateful, however, to the Government for saying that 
they are prepared to do something to bridge the gap between the £27} 
millions and the far larger amount which has been claimed. It was our 
initiative in Suez that Jed to the present plight of these people. The 
Daily Telegraph, a day or two ago, used in connection with this agreement 
the words ‘disagreeable’ and ‘humiliating’.”’ 

Lord Lloyd said: “I am informed that, up to date, people still cannot 
get their money out of Egyptian accounts in banks in this country.” 

Lord Jessel asked: ‘What is going to happen to the owners of 
sequestrated property who are unable to return to Egypt? Under the 
Agreement all those owners are only entitled to remit to this country 
what amounts to £3,700. If a claimant has £50,000 in Egypt what is 
the use of it if he can only remit to this country £3,700?” 

Lord Killearn said: “Take the case of the poor widow whom I had 
mentioned previously with £40,000 in Cairo. She left Egypt just before 
the incident and before she had time to get her money out.” 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence asked: “What is there about this settlement that 
is so unsatisfactory? In the first place this country has had to give up 
a large national asset. It cost us a large amount of money to install. 
The settlement has had to acknowledge the fact that we have to write 
that off entirely as a counterpart of the claims put forward by Egypt for 
war damage.” 

The Lord Chancellor, replying to the debate, said: “First, that Her 
Majesty’s Government will watch how the settlement works out and will 
play their part in seeing that it is fair and reasonable; secondly, that 
Her Majesty’s Government do not exclude a further contribution from 
public funds; and thirdly, that we will try to deal with hardships and 
gaps arising between now and the final settlement.” 

In view of the above facts we can understand that Sir Anthony Eden 
was able to write in his book, Full Circle: “We would have taken a 
second and maybe a third I6ok at the problem had we understood what 
was to come . .. Nasser had received a humiliating defeat in the field 
and most of his Russian equipment had been captured or destroyed by 
the Israelis or ourselves. His position was badly shaken. Out of this 
situation intelligent international statesmanship should, we thought, be 
able to shape a lasting settlement for the Arab-Israeli conflict and for 
the future of the Canal. We had not understood that, so far from doing 
this, the United Nations and in particular the United States would insist 
that all the advantages gained must be thrown away before serious 
negotiations began. This was the most calamitous of all errors. Had 
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we expected it to be perpetrated, our course might have been otherwise 
but we could not know.” 

He certainly did not know that on February 1, 1958, President Nasser 
of Egypt and President Kutwatly of Syria were to proclaim in Cairo the 
union of their countries under one head of state with a common legislature, 
a unified army and one flag. He certainly did not know that according 
to The Times, July 2, 1960, President Nasser would once more declare 
that Israeli shipping would not be allowed to use the Canal. He could 
not possibly foresee the ill treatment to which British nationals were 
subjected, as we have fully described, nor could he possibly have foreseen 
the enormous financial loss which Great Britain had to suffer in her 
endeavours at reaching a settlement with the United Arab Republic. 
But, worst of all, our defeat in Egypt was to be directly followed by the 
break-up of our Baghdad Treaty to which Sir Anthony had attached so 
much importance. In fact, a revolution broke out in Baghdad on July 14, 
1958, when a military movement invaded the Palace, caused the instant 
death by shooting of King Feisal and at least a dozen members of the 
Royal family. The Prime Minister, Nuri Es-Said, escaped in disguise 
but was caught and killed the next day. The British Embassy was partly 
destroyed by fire and the British Ambassador and his staff forced to move 
to an hotel. A revolutionary Cabinet was formed with Brigadier Kassem 
as Premier and four civilian ministers. 

Following the Iraqi revolution the United States troops at the urgent 
request of Lebanon landed at Beirut on the 16th, and occupied the airport 
and all strategic points. 

King Hussein of Jordan broadcast his personal grief at the death of 
his Royal relatives in Iraq and appealed to friendly states to come to his 
rescue. A British force was sent through the Gulf of Aqaba and reinforced 
by an infantry battalion of the Cameronians. At the United Nations 
General Assembly debate in August, the usual accusations and defences 
were contributed during a week of active discussion of the Jordanian and 
Lebanese situations. The Iraqi Prime Minister, General Kassem, an- 
nounced that Iraq had withdrawn from the Baghdad Pact. It was stated 
in London that the British and Iraqi Governments had agreed that the 
RAF contingent at Habbaniya would leave shortly and the base was 
wholly evacuated by May 31. Iraq left the sterling area in June, evidently 
for political reasons. Many mutual accusations linked either Nasserite 
or Communist elements with the attemptéd assassination of General 
Kassem in the streets of Baghdad on October 7. The General had to 
spend eight weeks in hospital. Meanwhile the fervour of Iraq for Arabism 
was expressed by bellicose utterances against Israel and by support from 
the provisional Algerian Government, which included gifts of money 
and arms. 

The result is that Israel, fearing the Arabs, continues to spend far 
more money than she can afford on Western armaments while the United 
Arab Republic goes on cramming its already overweighted war structure 
with the latest Soviet and Czechoslovak weapons. General Kassem has 
continued to express his desire to co-operate with all other Arab countries 
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“including Egypt and Syria”. There is one abiding preoccupation and 
that is hatred of Israel, which is partly derived from fear and partly 
from bitter resentment. It so dominates the Arab political scene and 
begets such passionate agitation that no government of Israel can afford 
to dismiss it as mere emotionalism. The steady and alarming build-up of 
armed forces in the United Arab Republic has no regional warrant except 
prospective war with Israel. The impressive increase in modern Soviet 
armament, throughout the three wings of the Egyptian armed forces, from 
the latest jet aircraft through the latest tanks to the latest types of artillery, 
makes it fairly certain on the present balance of armed strength that the 
Egyptians could cause in Israel serious if not decisive devastation. 

President Nasser has learnt at least some of the lessons of his defeat 
in the Sinai Peninsula in 1956, and there can be no doubt that Soviet 
Russia has learnt the lessons and has passed them on to the 3,000 Egyptian 
officers and NCOs who have been intensively trained in Russia during the 
past few years. 

Obviously the first call upon the armed forces of the United Arab 
Republic and their Soviet equipment is with President Nasser, whose 
avowed enemy is Israel. We can conclude with Sir Anthony Eden that 
the “major mistakes were made not before the cease-fire or in that decision 
but after it. I did not foresee them.” 

CONCLUDED 


AT A LECTURE ON PHILOSOPHY 


What they all hungered for were signs of grace, 
The dove descending or the waters parting 
Before their anguished feet, some charismatic 
Effulgence lighting up familiar streets, 

A simple sociological salvation 

To wrap them in enfolding agape. 


What they were not prepared for and resisted 
Was this strong steady pressure to avoid 
Cultural implications in their thinking. 

Not to escape from themselves was all their aim, 
The object of their abject aspiration 

To lie embalmed in amber prejudice. 


They had not come to undergo catharsis, 

To be stript naked to athletic wind 

Demanding movement. So they sat in silence 
Waiting the end, in polite helplessness, 

As the tide mounted, swept across them roaring, 
Grinding them down to fine raw particles— 

The inexorable logic of their nothingness! 


JOHN BARRON Mays 
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VIETNAM IN GEOPOLITICS 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


NE RESULT of the Laotian crisis has been the fresh thinking it 

has induced about the rôle and capabilities of the Western world, 

and especially of the United States, in beleaguered Laos and the 
adjacent countries of South East Asia. An important defensive rôle for 
the US in South East Asia is envisaged for an indefinite time if this area 
is to be protected from Communist aggression carried out through direct 
and indirect military action, and if the United States is to uphold its treaty 
obligations to SEATO, Laos’ anti-Communist neighbours. Thailand and 
South Vietnam are capable of a strong effort of self-defence but are 
increasingly faced with more powerful hostile forces than they might be 
able to handle. Washington is committed by SEATO membership to come 
to the aid of Thailand, and, should SEATO so decide, to help defend 
South Vietnam, a non-member of SEATO. And on March 30, 1961, 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, the Earl of Home declared that there was “a 
very real danger” that the Communists would take over South Vietnam; 
he estimated that there had been about 2,000 political assassinations in 
South Vietnam in each of the last two years; these, he said, had been 
instigated by foreign elements infiltrating into the country; the Viet Cong, 
the Vietnamese Communist guerrillas, had established control over large 
areas of the country (although President Ngo Dinh Diem’s Government 
still retains its sway in the cities and Jarge towns, and, by day, the major 
roads). But the situation has been growing recently more critical as 
Communist Viet Cong guerrilla forces have been stepping up their efforts 
to destroy confidence in the Government of Diem, a Catholic and strong 
anti-Communist, who was seeking a second term, successfully, as the 
elections turned out. 

Tt is true that, beating back a Communist terror-drive, 60-year-old 
Ngo Dinh Diem, a friend of the West, was re-elected as President. But 
South Vietnam is a prize Communists have been seeking since the country’s 
formation in 1954. Khrushchev had pledged only a few weeks ago to 
“support wholeheartedly all national wars of liberation”. His meaning 
was obvious: the Communists are going all-out to bring down the pro- 
Western Governments of Thailand and South Vietnam. Washington 
pledged, in May, that it would not permit either of these countries to “‘go 
the way of Laos”. President Kennedy ordered Vice-President Johnson 
to fly to South East Asia, and to report on the best way of defending 
Thailand and South Vietnam; meanwhile, US aid was to be stepped up, 
and it appears that, if necessary, Washington is prepared to send US troops 
to bolster the Governments of Marshal Sarit Thanarat in Thailand and 
President Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam. 

In the background are harsh geopolitical realities. Like a giant iron 
wedge, the Communist forces had penetrated down the valley of the 
Mekong, crushing the Kingdom of Laos; this wedge had left South East 
Asia in two, splitting pro-Western Thailand from pro-Western South 
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Vietnam. As in the past, a little bit too late, probably, the US has been 
moving to save both of these allied countries from the fate that befell Laos. 

For South East Asia is a corridor down which pours the might of China; 
and Chinese make up a substantial minority in all of South East Asia, 
where they have powerful mercantile controls and contacts with the native 
land. Like all Chinese everywhere, they maintain profound bonds with 
China—one of the main reasons the US continues to keep propping up 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s régime in Formosa. 

The ancient expansive thrust of China down to the South East is the 
contemporary challenge to the free world. For China to gain control 
over the region would endanger directly the offshore outposts held by the US. 
The independence of Japan, the foothold in Korea, the fortress of Okinawa, 
the rallying point in Formosa, the showcase for democracy in the 
Philippines—all these are of direct concern for the defence of the US. 

Inseparable from these bases are the British outposts in Malaya and 
Singapore and the vast archipelago of Indonesia; and beyond Indonesia 
are the English-speaking outposts of Australia and New Zealand (and 
the memories of Japanese naval power in the island warfare of World 
War ID. 

Thus the turning of the flank of South East Asia threatens the defence 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

How did the Western world get into the explosive and dangerous 
situation of today, since it was not long ago that it controlled the region? 

In the background is the collapse of French colonialism. 

The new state of Vietnam—largest of the three former Associated 
States of Indo-China—gained independence from France in 1949. Indo- 
China had been one of France’s most valuable colonies. In 1946 France 
granted a measure of autonomy to Cambodia and Laos, but the crucial 
problem was the future of Vietnam, where the nationalist movement was 
led by the Communist Ho Chi Minh, who in 1945 had proclaimed the 
Republic of Vietnam immediately after the surrender of the Japanese 
occupation forces. In 1948 France recognized Vietnam but was unwilling 
to accept Ho Chi Minh’s Communist Vietminh party; civil war ensued, 
with the USSR and Communist China supporting Ho Chi Minh. 

The terrible defeat of the French at Dien Bien Phu in 1954 brought the 
war to an end. An armistice was agreed at Geneva between the French 
Government and the Viet Minh leader, General Giap (which the Vietnam 
Foreign Minister refused to sign); Vietnam was temporarily divided along 
the 17th parallel into two zones of North Vietnam and South Vietnam; it 
was also agreed that partition should end in July, 1956, when free elections 
for a government of reunited Vietnam would be held; but the partition 
did not end, nor were the elections ever held. 

Recognizing the strategic importance of a stable and democratic South 
Vietnam as an obstacle to the further advance of Communism in South 
East Asia, the US provided the new régime with considerable economic and 
military aid. ‘Thus obligations for economic assistance to the Republic 
totalled $181 million in fiscal year 1959 and $170 in 1960. (The United 
States also contributed about $85 million during 1954-57 toward the cost 
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of transporting and settling the refugees who came from the Communist- 
controlled north.) 

Vietnam, shaped like a slender, slightly crooked finger, is physically— 
and much more than its inaccessible neighbour—-Laos—the gateway to 
South East Asia’s millions of square miles, the keystone for the Communist 
strategists, without which empire, wealth and breathing space cannot 
be achieved. 

The port of Saigon, the capital, is the hub of a vital region; it is nowhere 
more than 1,100 miles by air from major Western bases in Manila, 
Singapore, Bangkok and Hong Kong. (It was from this region that the 
Japanese started their invasions of Burma and Malaya in World War II.) 

South Vietnam (Viet Nam Cong Hoa), covering 66,500 square miles, 
with some 12,000,000 people, is 9,130 miles from New York, 6,430 miles 
from London, 6,370 miles from Paris and 4,700 miles from Moscow; while 
North Vietnam (Viet Nam Dan Chu Cong Hoa), with 64,000 square miles 
and 13,500,000 people, is 8,320 miles away from New York, 5,830 from 
London, 5,810 from Paris and 4,100 miles from Moscow. 

Both territories have big rice bowls—the Red River Valley and the 
Mékong delta. In a picturesque fashion, Indo-China has often been 
described as a pole carrying two baskets of rice; the pole is the Annamite 
mountain range; the rice baskets slung north and south are the deltas of the 
Red and Mékong Rivers, the great food-producing areas of the country. 
Yet the two rice areas are not quite comparable; they are, instead, more or 
less reciprocal, for the Red Valley of the North is over-populated, unable 
to raise enough food for its people, while the southern bowl in Cochin 
China is less densely populated and has surplus food; the surplus for 
export of rice (along with that of Burma and Thailand) has always gone 
out from the South. 

Economically and politically the North is unquestionably stronger, since 
the Communist state has the larger and more varied economic resources 
for nearly all of the industrial minerals located there. However, the most 
important agricultural cash crop, rubber, comes from the South, where 
all of the rubber plantations are located. 

Tonkin and Northern Annam (essentially North Vietnam) are rich in 
coal, tin, tungsten, gold, zinc, iron, manganese, chromium and antimony; 
they are worked with available labour in the Red River lowland (but only 
coal and tin have been really exploited). The South has only some gold 
and zinc. Industry has not been developed, except for cotton textiles 
in the North based on imported cotton and satisfying the local needs. 

Shaped like the letter S and forming the eastern coast of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, Vietnam has mountain ranges in the North and high 
plateaux country; the rugged Annamese Cordillera Chain stretches almost 
the full length of the Peninsula. Elevations, reaching up to 8,000 feet, 
fall abruptly to the very narrow and interrupted coastal plains along the 
east and more gently toward the Mékong lowland in the west. Basically, 
the mountains have been a definite obstacle to east-west communication 
of all kinds. In the north western part of the Peninsula and up to the 
Chinese border are the mountains of northern Tonkin and Laos; they 
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are so difficult of access that Laos, which stretches from here southward 
along the inner side of the Annam Chain, is nearly completely isolated 
from the rest of Indo-China. 

The population centres are located in the lower Red Valley of Tonkin 
(and continuing down the narrowing coastal lowland of Annam) and in 
Cochin China in the south. 

Twenty million of some 25 million Vietnamese are Annamites, who had 
led the nationalistic movement which finally freed the country from the 
French. But the Chinese are the most important minority group; four- 
fifths of them are concentrated in the Saigon-Cholon district in the south 
and dominate the external and export trade, and money-lending; the rest 
live in the Hanoi-Haiphong area, where they run the banking and 
commercial life. 

According to Asiatic standards, the Vietnamese as a whole live rather 
well. But South Vietnam’s economy is still dislocated as a result of the 
eight-year war and subsequent unrest. 

There can hardly be any question raised that the Communist Vietnam 
will not steer from Communist domination. The question remains, 
however, regarding a free South Vietnam. Much will depend whether 
the pro-Western Government will be able to sustain the slow, emerging, 
democratic forces of social improvement to meet the terror tactics of 
pro-Communist forces run from Peiping and Moscow. Even more 
important will be the will of the American Government and the SEATO 
allies, some of whom are giving indications that they are searching for a 
“neutralist” exit. 

In the larger framework, Vietnam is the real prize at stake in all the 
manceuvring over Laos. 

University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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LETTERS— 


LESSING’S RELIGION 
G. P. GOOCH 


F Klopstock is described as the father of modern German literature, 
Lessing deserves a higher compliment as the first German man of 
letters who won international reputation, and whose writings in prose 

and verse are still widely read. Like his immediate successors, Goethe 
and Schiller, his first love was belles-lettres, but his interest widened with 
advancing years to embrace the whole human panorama and issues of 
life and mind. No one would describe the eighteenth century in Germany 
as the Age of Reason, but in so far as we can speak of an Aufklärung in 
that country it is Lessing to whom we look. In the closing decade of his 
short life he turned from pure literature to the study of religions; and he 
stated his conclusions in his finest drama, Nathan the Wise, and in one 
of the briefest as well as one of the most original books of modern Europe, 
The Education of the Human Race. He has been saluted as the Liberator 
and the German Voltaire. No one can deny that he looked out on the 
world with keen and wide open eyes and with a natural aptitude for large 
perspectives. He studied Spinoza and discussed the relation of art and 
literature in his first prose work, Laocoon. Among his friends were Moses 
Mendelssohn the philosopher and Nicolai the journalist and editor. In 
his masterly survey of Philosophy of Religion, Pfleiderer describes him as 
the most brilliant son of the German Aufklärung, and pays him a still 
greater compliment by admitting that he transcended its limitations. The 
historic religions, he proclaimed, were a blend of truth and error, that 
revelation was not a single act but a continuous process. 

Lessing was the son of a Saxon pastor and studied theology at the 
University of Leipzig, but his main interest was the theatre. His first 
comedy was written, though not published, at 19. He continued to write 
comedies, but the only one published was Minna von Barnhelm, which 
at once became and remained a popular favourite on the German stage. 
When in 1757 he accepted an invitation from the Duke of Brunswick to 
become his librarian at Wolfenbiittel, he could not have foreseen that a new 
chapter had opened in his intellectual development and paved the way 
for his greatest achievements. X 

Among his discoveries in the library was a voluminous manuscript 
entitled Apologie oder Schutzschrift für die Vernünftigen Verehrer Gottes 
(Apology for reasonable worshippers of God) which the author, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Hamburg, had not dared to publish. Despite a 
strictly orthodox upbringing Reimarus soon began to query the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible, the doctrines of the Trinity and eternal punish- 
ment, and the selection of the Jews as the Chosen People. Was the Christian 
faith in its traditional form the truth and the whole truth? Had the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament occurred? To all these questions 
he returned firmly a negative reply. The New Testament, like the Old, 
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was not a book but a collection of writings at different times, to be studied 
as critically as any other works. Christ was born like other men, and 
the earliest records of his life were compiled many years after his death. 
“May I not wish that everyone should think rationally about religion? 
I do not want to keep dirty water which is long unfit for use,” he wrote 
to a friend, “but I will not pour it away till we know where to get clearer 
water. Our old religious system is false, but I do not agree with you that 
it is a mere creation of blunderers and pseudo-philosophers.” His cautious 
letter indicates that he was still a seeker, for he was equally dissatisfied 
with orthodoxy and the new dogmatic rationalism beyond the Rhine. 
Natural religion he never doubted. He taught that the universe and every- 
thing in it was the work of a creator, an Etre Supréme. Scornfully rejecting 
what he describes as the delusions of the so-called books of the revealed 
religions, he reminds us that the faith of each individual depends on 
where one is born. Natural religion alone can end the agelong conflicts 
of the creeds. How do we know that the writers of the Sacred Books 
were telling the truth? Much of their contents was plain superstition, 
some fraudulent, some unashamedly unethical. The claims of orthodox 
Christianity had often been challenged from within and without the fold, 
but never by such an eminent scholar and with such a wealth of invective. 

The names of Lessing and Reimarus are no less indissolubly linked 
than those of Johnson and Boswell, for it was the Wolfenbiittel librarian 
who conveyed to the world the ringing challenge of an unnamed scholar 
by a series of extracts. The Wolfenbiittel Fragmentes had no half-tones, 
for the verdicts were as authoritarian as those of any hierarchy. Since the 
unnamed author was beyond the reach of the critics the editor was fiercely 
denounced by Goetze, a Hamburg Pastor, for publishing such audacious 
material. Lessing replied in 11 letters subsequently issued as a pamphlet 
entitled Anti-Goetze. He did not share all the opinions of the author, but 
he defended the right of discussion of theological problems in public. As 
the best evidence for the truth of Christianity was its suitability to human 
needs, even the challenge of the boldest thinkers could not threaten it. The 
editors failed to impress the Brunswick clergy, who forced the Prince to 
confiscate the Fragmentes and to forbid the contamination of the contro- 
versy. That, however, was far from being the end of the story. 

Lessing proceeded to present his ideas in the noblest drama in the German 
tongue before Faust and the noblest sermon on brotherhood ever delivered 
on the stage. “I think they wil let me preach undisturbed from my old 
pulpit,” he wrote to the daughter of Reimarus. In the winter of 1778-9, 
only two years before the author’s death, Nathan the Wise appeared. “In 
my Father’s house there are many mansions,” is the message of the play. 
Since noble characters are found in all religions there was no excuse for 
religious intolerance. Saladin, the Moslem ruler, Nathan, the Jewish sage, 
and the Knight Templar represent their respective faith, and calmly discuss 
their differences with mutual respect. Nathan was Moses Mendelssohn, 
the most eminent German Jew of his century, often described as another 
Plato or Socrates. Two years after Lessing’s death Mendelssohn’s 
Jerusalem argued that the ruler had no right to interfere with the religion 
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of his subjects. Different temperaments needed different faiths, and the 
best test of moral systems was their effect on character. It was its cosmo- 
politanism and the breaking down of barriers which attracted Lessing 
to Freemasonry, and for a brief period he was a member of the Hamburg 
Lodge. To the man who felt and thought like a citizen of the world 
the human race was a single family and he approved every influence which 
reminded its members of their relationship. The main object of his three 
dialogues entitled Ernst und Falk, published between 1777 and 1780, 
nominally a discussion of Freemasonary, was to preach enlightenment and 
to rebuke narrow-hearted sentiment which masqueraded as patriotism. 

Nathan the Wise had only dealt with a single aspect of its author’s 
thought, and he had far more to give the world. No work in the vast 
range of philosophy and theological literature contains so much material in 
so small a space as The Education of the Human Race. Lessing loved 
clarity of thought and expression, and there is never the slightest doubt 
about his meaning. The little treatise is more synthetic and harmonious 
than anything of which Reimarus, a born fighter, was capable. The 
brief preface indicated the author’s cool approach in his search for truth. 
Gazing round at the religions of the later Roman Empire, St. Augustine 
concluded that all were a blend of truth and error and that none of them 
pronounced the last word. Lessing approached his study of religions old 
and new in the conviction that different ages as well as individuals needed 
different faiths, and in his own striking phrase he did not desire the 
traveller to leave the beaten track or to abandon a shelter where he hoped 
for a night’s lodging. Cannot we see that all religions are the means by 
which the human mind develops and will continue to develop, and that 
there is no reason to scoff at them? ‘“God’s hand is in everything, in- 
cluding our errors.” 

The author’s own reading of the universe and its inhabitants is drafted 
in 100 numbered statements, none of them exceeding a page in length 
and some consisting of a single sentence. The nearest equivalent is Pascal’s 
Pensées. The first proclaims the unique significance of religion which 
echoes through the whole book. Religions are to mankind what education 
is to the individual, and the process is never finished. The historic revela- 
tions have given us nothing which reason would not ultimately have 
discovered, but they provide knowledge much sooner. Just as a school- 
master cannot teach his pupils everything at once, so God has established 
a certain sequence in the process of instruotion. Even if primitive man may 
have believed in a single God his belief could not remain in its primitive 
purity, for polytheism seemed better suited to his hopes and fears. Thus 
arose polytheism and atheism. Who knows for how many million years 
our reason would have groped about but for great teachers who declared 
that the popular beliefs were errors, and but for God who gave a new push 
towards a better way? i 

Since God did not or could not desire to reveal Himself to every human 
being He chose a people for special consideration. While Reimarus scorn- 
fully disdained the claim of the Jews to be the Chosen People as prepos- 
terous and indeed incredible, Lessing recognized the debt of mankind to 
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them despite their errors and limitations. God’s mouthpiece, Moses, who 
led them out of Egypt, taught them monotheism, the first of the two major 
truths communicated to mankind in the course of the lengthy process of 
our moral and spiritual education. Since the Jews were still in some ways 
a primitive community, Moses provided a code of laws, the non-observance 
of which entailed heavy penalties. They did not believe in the immortality 
of the soul and felt no craving for survival. Why then were they selected? 
In order to provide teachers for other peoples, replies Lessing. Their 
Sacred Books laid stress on rewards and punishments because they were 
intended for all mankind, and every community understood such simple 
sanctions. The monotheism of Moses and Jehovah was more feared than 
loved, but His discipline strengthened the individual just as the soldier 
under the command of a trusted leader. 

Having expressed a balanced opinion on the Jews and their scriptures, 
Lessing passes to the second major communication of vital truth in the 
long process of the education of mankind. “A better teacher had to come 
and take the child’s book out of the learner’s hands.” Christ came among 
the Chosen People, who by this time were ripe and indeed eager for a 
purer ideology. Greeks and Romans were satisfied to live on in the 
memory of their successors, but the time had come for the Jews to embrace 
the belief in survival which would raise their moral standard. Among 
the early Christians, miracles, even if believed to have taken place, were 
never regarded as a proof of the truth of the teaching of Christ. And what 
should we believe about the Trinity? May not the idea suggest that the 
divine unity is transcendent and does not exclude a certain duplication, 
and the idea of a son helped people to grasp the manysidedness of God? 
It was a formula for popular consumption, but in reality it signified not 
Christ but the universe, God’s creation. All these beliefs were speculative, 
but speculation does no harm; indeed it is the best use of our reason so 
long as man loves virtue. But will he ever reach the summit of enlight- 
enment and purity? The goal of perfection will be reached when man, the 
more convinced he becomes of a better future, will no longer need to 
seek in rosy prospects a spur to right action, but will do good simply because 
it is good. The time would come, as promised in the New Covenant, for 
a new and better life. Some dreamers of the eighteenth century believed 
it was near, but that was a delusion since man requires a long education. 
Dreamers often had glimpses into the future, but they possessed little sense 
of time, demanding of nature, which works in millennia, to ripen the fruit 
during their lifetime. 

The pregnant little treatise ends with a surprise. Perhaps we may some 
day return to life to witness the ripening of the harvest. Why not? Was 
it not strange that this notion, which had floated through the human mind 
for ages, was no longer in favour? ‘Pursue your course unperturbed, 
eternal Providence. Do not let me abandon hope, even when Thy foot- 
steps appear to turn backwards, for the shortest path is not always the 
best. On Thy eternal journey Thou hast so much to carry, so many side- 
steps to take; the great slow wheel is bringing the human capacity nearer 
to perfection. Sooner or later everyone must travel this road. In one 
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life? Can he in one life, be he Jew or Christian, transcend both religions? 
Surely not. Why cannot each of us have been more than once in this 
world?” 

“My system,” declares Lessing, “is the oldest of all philosophies. The idea of 
reincarnation, held not only by Pythagoras and Plato but before them by Chaldaeans, 
Egyptians, Persians, in a word, by the wise men of the East. Is this hypothesis 
so foolish because it is the oldest, because the human mind thought of it before 
the sophistry of the schools confused and weakened it? Why cannot I already 
have taken all the steps leading to my perfection through the temporal rewards and 
punishments which life has witnessed? And why not all others whom the prospect 
of eternal rewards so greatly helps? Why should I not return as often as I am 
prepared to acquire new knowledge and new capacities? Perhaps I forget I have 
lived before. AIl the better. The memory of my former circumstances would 
prevent me making proper use of my present. To forget now is not to forget 
always. Have I lost too much time? But have I not all eternity before me?” 

The little book closes on a note of optimism. God has a good plan for 
us all. At present we see through a glass darkly, but our eyes will gradually 
open. Lessing was only half a rationalist, for he retained substantial parts 
of the traditional Christian ideology. He shared the belief that the Jews 
had been chosen for a special rôle in the education of mankind. He never 
doubted the existence of a Supreme Being who had a scheme for His 
children which was in process of slow but sure realization. These con- 
victions were matters not of reason but of faith just as much as a belief 
in the virgin birth. A few years later Condorcet’s Esquisse sur le Progrés 
de l’Esprit humain foretold an illimitable advance in knowledge and virtue 
through unfettered reason. Lessing was no less an optimist resting happy 
in the assurance that the Supreme Being would carry out His benevolent 
intentions for mankind in a further stage of graduated revelation. A 
further departure from strict materialism was his conviction that we had 
lived before and would live again. The latter belief was rejected both 
by rationalists and by orthodox Christians, and has attracted few later 
minds till a century later when Rudolf Steiner revived the idea and made it 
the core of his anthroposophic teaching.* On the other hand Lessing’s 
assertion that the history of religion is an evolutionary process has 
become an axiom for Frazer and other anthropologists who know far more 
about primitive man and early societies than was available to the eighteenth 
century. 


* See Owen Barfield: Centennial: Rudolf Steiner, 1861-1925. CoNTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, February, 1961. 
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TURKISH SNAPSHOTS 1945-1949 
MADELINE J. EDWARDS 


ROM July to November 12, 1945, when passages were available, 
going to Turkey was our chief thought. We left Liverpool for Port 
Said in a Swedish liner, the Drotningholme. Our destination? Cata- 
lagzi, a village on the Black Sea. We were to take part in the building of an 
electric power station for the Turkish Government. Three British firms 
were engaged in the contract, their representatives were to form the staff, 
but all the labour was to be Turkish. My husband was the chief 
accountant; I was given a very small position on the staff to enable me 
to be with him in this new sphere of service. To me what mattered most 
of all was: Should we be able to fit in with the Turkish people? 

I set myself to read all I could about Turkey, especially the New Turkey 
of the dynamic Kemal Ataturk, who had died in 1934. I secured: valuable 
information about catering, laundry work, books and their care. I was, 
of course, prepared to find new ideas at work, but was astounded to find 
new laws, new customs and what was pretty well a new language. A 
mighty urge “to know” had taken possession of the people, and each 
. individual seemed eager to share the opportunities to be better-informed, 
and to become equipped to advance the expanding life of a nation. Turkey, 
once, in Czar Nicholas Is pregnant phrase, the Sick Man of Europe, 
was up and doing, especially the young people. 

In ten days we arrived at Port Said. One surprise was to learn by 
experience that a trip in the Mediterranean does not automatically mean 
sunshine all the way! After Port Said, Cairo, where we stayed for nine 
or ten days, awaiting extra money to enable us to meet the costs of the 
journey. Cairo opened up, for our party of six, scenes and experiences 
which will not be forgotten. We visited the Pyramids and Tutankhamen’s 
treasures, revelled in the shops, with their display of the choicest goods 
from all Europe, and wished we had the wherewithal to acquire some of 
them. Leaving Cairo by train for Haifa, and, then, Haifa by taxi (with 
a lorry for our luggage) for Tripoli, we joined the Baghdad Express for 
Ankara, At Aleppo it intrigued us to watch a reception by local digni- 
taries for one of the sons of Ibn Saud. Travelling through Turkey, we 
eventually arrived at Ankara, where some members of the contract staff 
met us. We had a two-day stay in this interesting old-new city and then 
departed for Zonguidak, a port on the Black Sea some ten miles from 
Catalagzi. Here we were met by our company’s chief agent, who conducted 
us to the home where we were to live for four years, a stone-built bungalow, 
situated on a ledge overlooking a lovely valley, ten minutes’ walk, round 
the hills, to the sea. It was not easy to settle down. In World War II, 
Turkey had been, till the eleventh hour, a neutral state, pursuing virtually 
no trade with any other country. Household goods were practically non- 
existent. We each received a cup, a plate and cutlery of sorts. Happily 
we had ‘brought our own sheets and blankets. It was indeed as pioneers 
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that we began our life in Turkey. Our agent did all he could to try to 
meet our barest needs in difficult circumstances. 

Our “sitting room” was the Contract “Office”. We began to settle 
down to what was, for me, a life brimful of interest, rich in new experi- 
ences. The language difficulty was a very real one, but somehow we 
managed to “come through” in our “contacts”, in the shops, and with the 
Turkish people. We knew we should be called upon to show adaptability 
and friendliness. We knew Turkish people would be judging the British 
way of life by what they saw and heard from British people they contacted. 
We knew we must help to build confidence and understanding. Each 
must be an ambassador. The Turks, men and women, are distinguished 
for their marked courtesy, especially to grey-haired women. I never heard 
one uncomplimentary remark about the British. One outstanding feature 
of the behaviour of the Turks is the great respect they pay to their elders. 
In our houses we had the services of teenage boys who had left school 
and were awaiting their call-up. Generally speaking, these boys were 
honest; they knew little or nothing of how to adapt themselves to our 
kind of home life; but they did learn after a period of careful and patient 
training. Their one desire was to learn English. We could have been 
giving English lessons all day Jong. Even boys and girls on the trains 
worked up courage enough to question us on the subtleties of certain 
_ English words, and, during short journeys from Zonguldak, maintained 
a lookout for the English lady traveller, to bring her to a “kept” seat 
among the home-going scholars. 

To discover that this was a land of flowers, of flowering shrubs, and of 
new types of insects and animals, was a joy. Purple primroses I picked on 
my first Christmas Day. Eventually I found little magenta cyclamen, 
grape-hyacinths, anchusas, myrtle with its delicious perfume, and heaths 
which the bees loved. The sheltered stretches of the hills were covered 
with rhododendrons, and, here and there, apple, pear and apricot trees. 
Little black sweet cherries were profuse in some sections of the valley. 
A colleague made notes about his bird-watching. At one period he had 
information on more than 100 migratory birds, and was able to identify 
some unknown to people from Britain. The seascapes were lovely; the 
Black Sea is by no means black in colour, but is subject to sudden storms 
which may account for its unpromising name. 

One day my husband came home from the office with a request from 
a group of Turkish ladies living in Zonguldak, duly conveyed to him by 
Mustapha Sanda, the Turkish liaison officer who assisted the staff in 
contract matters. The request was that I meet these ladies at a given 
venue in the town. The group wished to be taught English. I felt unequal 
to such an enterprise. After some weeks the request was repeated. I 
decided to go to meet the group. Mustapha Sanda took me to a large 
centre called the Halkevi, “The People’s House”, and upstairs to a large 
room evidently used for educational purposes. There were 37 ladies 
present, all of whom rose to their feet as we entered. Mustapha intro- 
duced me and then left hurriedly. I looked over my audience and recog- 
nized Inci, a girl to whom I had been teaching English for some months, 
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She had proved a very apt pupil. These ladies wanted to have English 
lessons, and asked for plans to be made forthwith. We all agreed that 
I should give a two-hour lesson once a week and that every student would 
take notes, work at home with an English-Turkish dictionary, do home- 
work, keep time and in every way help me to achieve the success to which 
we all aspired. This was to operate for one month. Then we would 
make further plans. I was amazed at their earnestness and resolution. 
Thus began for me one of the most interesting and worth-while tasks I 
have ever undertaken. Week by week, students and teacher alike advanced 
in the friendliest of atmospheres. We got hold of a simplified English- 
Turkish volume; everyone had a copy and used it both in class and at 
home, together with a notebook. The teacher was surprised and humbled 
to note the care her pupils took to be able to write as well as to speak 
English. The authorities gave us the use of a beautiful room for our 
studies; each Monday, everything was in order for us to start at the 
prescribed time. 

I became proud of my pupils and felt I must put in all I could. The 
result was that, after two years’ work, we knew one another well, and 
made lasting friendships, now sustained by correspondence with Ankara 
and beyond. The Turks have a natural flair for learning languages, and 
I was very conscious of my students’ gratitude. I became a familiar 
guest in their homes, have enjoyed to the full their lavish hospitality and 
kindness. I learned that the Turks love to give. Here is an illustration: 
one Sunday my husband and I were walking over the hills in the heat 
of the afternoon and saw two Turkish people coming towards us. The 
man was carrying a flask and cup. They stopped and offered us a drink 
from their coffee flask. We accepted with a smile and with one or two 
Turkish words we knew, thanked them, and passed on, feeling we had 
been the recipients of genuine hospitality. 

The Turkish province where we dwelt is rich in traces of former occupa- 
tion by Greeks and others. Ancient coins of Greek origin have often been 
found; remains of buildings are constantly being revealed in the farming 
area. At one spot along the coast eastward from Catalagzi, I saw that, 
where a new wall had been put in a rebuilt building, one stone had the 
word Cesar engraved upon it. 

We lived, for four years, very close to nature . . . and to the frontier. 

We left Catalagzi one fine evening on the Ankara Express. Behind 
us was, and is, a part of ourselves; we had our memories, and took away 
an abiding interest in this Turkish nation which is daily gathering strength. 
The little railway station had been renamed since the power station had 
begun to produce electricity. Its new name? Iskikveren: “Light-giving’’. 
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VIGNETTE— 


PATIENCE AND THE PENSIONER 
ARCHIBALD BLACK 


WOULD like you to meet Patience Pritchett, the mistress of our village 
| post office, over which she reigns—dominant but not in any sense 
domineering. 

A woman of many parts, her endless enthusiasm is matched only by 
her boundless energy. The life and soul of the local WVS, President of 
our Women’s Institute and, not least, the scorer for the village cricket 
team; and, with it all, as my wife would say, “‘she’s quite a dear”. 

Cricket is, I think, the absorbing passion of her spinster’s life. Its 
“vital statistics” are the only ones with which she concerns herself. As 
our Major Drye-Hackle once rather surprisingly remarked, “She combines 
Wisden with wisdom in about equal proportions”. 

A few Saturdays ago, her scoring duties having been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, she was sitting in the shade of one of our famous old oak trees, 
gently fanning herself against the marauding midges, and endeavouring to 
explain to an American visitor (the guest of the Reverend Ffolliott, our 
rector) the “ins and outs” of our great national game. 

“You see, dear Mr. Gosschik,” she was saying, “‘one side is out in the 
field, the other is in. When the side which is in is all out, the side which 
is out then goes in. Do you follow me?” 

“Waal, ye-ah,” replied Mr. Gosschik, somewhat dubiously. “But I 
reckon I just saw Number 11 go in and before the poor guy had had so 
much as a lam at the ball, he came out. How come that he’s out before 
he’s in, so to say?” 

“Well, Mr. Gosschik, I see your difficulty and Pll try to explain. This 
game is what was called at one time, I believe, double-wicket cricket. 
That means that, although there are 11 players on each side, it is only 
necessary for ten wickets to fall, as we say, so that only ten of the side 
that’s in have to be out. Therefore, one of the side that has been in must 
always come out not out. Now do you see?” 

“Yeah, ma’am,” said our Mr. Gosschik, after considerable chewing 
of this somewhat indigestible explanation. “Kinda Odd Man not Out, 
huh?” 

“Precisely,” said our Patience primly. : 

* * * 

We in the village think that Miss Pritchett’s parents showed intelligent 
and admirable anticipation in christening her “Patience”, for that is, 
perhaps, one of her most noteworthy virtues. We had an example of 
this only last Tuesday. 

Now Tuesday, you must know, is the day on which the majority of 
the denizens of our village draw their old-age and retirement pensions, 
and always prominent in the vanguard of the pensioners’ queue is little 
Miss Platt. 

Penelope Platt, or the “Senior Wangler”, deserves a paragraph to herself. 
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So labelled by the worthy Reverend Ffolliott, during the late war, because 
of her uncanny acumen for obtaining a little extra here and a little extra 
there to augment her admittedly meagre rations, the label has stuck to 
this day—and not undeservedly. Next to Miss Pritchett, our smallholders 
and farmers are her dearest friends. She is a trim, taut little body, with 
the quick, intelligent eyes of a questing sparrow and a wizened little face, 
whose texture and tint remind one of a russet apple. Now in her late 
seventies, one of her several idiosyncrasies is to carry everywhere with her 
a capacious hold-all, of the kind known in my mother’s day as a “reticule”, 
although not, regrettably, made of network. We would that it were other- 
wise. It would seem that into this bag Miss Platt places all her portable 
possessions. But to return to last Tuesday. 

Next to Penelope Platt in the pensioners’ queue came Major Drye- 
Hackle, who, like a more famous soldier before him, did not consider it 
beneath his dignity to present himself personally for the payment of his 
pensioner’s pittance. At that time he was followed by two other respected 
residents, whose names are not necessary to this chronicle. 

Miss Platt dumped her hold-ail on the post-office counter and began a 
desultory and unhurried discourse on such vital matters as the weather, 
the crops and the next meeting to be held at the Women’s Institute. 
Gently, Miss Pritchett, with one eye on the lengthening queue, drew her 
back to the matter in hand. 

“And I suppose you now wish to draw this week’s pension, dear?” 

“Indeed I do,” twittered Miss Platt, as she fumbled within the secret 
recesses of the hold-all. ‘But for the moment the wretched book appears 
to have escaped me.” 

“Never mind, Penelope,” said Miss Pritchett, ‘I know you had it last 
week and you always do keep it in that most useful bag, don’t you, dear? 
Just see if it’s fallen to the bottom.” 

Then came the most intensive search that could be imagined, accom- 
panied by many “oh dears” from the trembling lips of little Miss Platt. 

Out from the depths of the bag came, firstly, a somewhat grubby 
powder-puff, then a spectacle case was followed by an unidentifiable mass 
of knitting wool with needles. Next to appear was a copy of Old Moore's 
Almanack then, somewhat incongruously, a compact and a circulating 
library book; and still the frantic and futile search went on. 

The patience of Patience was inexhaustible. Not so that of Major 
Drye-Hackle (who, you will remtmber, was No. 2 in the queue). He was 
literally and visibly bristling; his choler was rising in direct ratio to the 
lengthening of the queue. At last he could contain himself no longer: 

“Madam,” he roared, in the stentorian tones of a Guards’ drill-sergeant, 
“may I remind you that this is a PAY PARADE—not a KIT 
INSPECTION?” 
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THE DAY OF THE DRAGON 


Upon the marsh the sundew grew. 
The butterwort the fly encurled. 
Against the rush’s spear of green 
Bogcotton’s flag of truce unfurled. 


On fawn-feet moved the little wind, 
The little wind from the edge of time, 
That moves across the mind of man 
And leaves the rime. 


He went about his secret ways 

Where none could follow, none could know; 
Compassion in the heart for things 

Causing his secret woe. 


Still lies the night, the dark sky sleeping. 
Still the dark shadow in the bridge’s keeping. 
Still the dark rock f 

And the black water weeping. 


* 


Hangs the mountain ash 

Over the edge of rock. 

The red berry drops 

Into the dark pool. 

The ripple-rings widen 

And the flow carries them away. 


Curves the salmon 

Over the falls’ edge. 

The bright body drops 

Into the dark pool. 

The ripple-rings widen 

And the flow carries them away. 


So thus with me 

Poised on the edge of time. 

The thirsting soul plunges 

Into the pool of life. 

The ripple-rings widen 

And the flow carries them away. 


x x 


The flower in the ripening field 

Opens its beauty to the bee 

And when the nectar has been supped 
The wind shali set the petals free. 


The wind shall set the petals free 
And carry them o’er waters deep 
But it shall sough at night for me 
Nor let the tired body sleep. 
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Nor let the tired body sleep 

Or mind renew the vital spark 

Its haunting voice with nightfall brings 
The cold that ravishes the dark. 


The cold that ravishes the dark 

And paints on glass the flowers of pain 
Denies the blossoms of the frost 

The soft kiss of the rain. 


kKk* 


Streams the red fire 

In the day of the dragon. 
Streams the red fire 

And the black shadow flowing 
Over the green earth. 

The fire-dancing 
Flame-prancing 

Black shadow 

In the green meadow 

Reaching the thin waters’ flow; 
Rolling the fire-edge 

Of the vapour-veiled horizon 
Beyond the yellow glow. 

The forked feral fire 
Flame-wandering 

Over the parturient earth, 

Over the green meadow 

In the day of the dragon. Davip Ross 


END OF AN ELDER STATESMAN 


Already drooling in a world of bathos, 

His slippered feet shuffling in newsprint slips, 
In a chair of padded praise and faded headlines 
He lifts a vintage scrapbook to his lips. 


Writing his reminiscences (the commas 
And stops the new girl secretary supplies) 
He lives again the long-forgotten battles 
And dribbles through the old politic lies. 


Expediency and speeches and committees, 

The Party’s cause and—most mysteriously! 

His own advancement hand-in-hand with Progress, 
Dark-panelled rooms and Lady X for tea. 


The shaking hand trembles to the conclusion, 
The final chapter—all that waste of life! 
He throws the rug aside and shifts his wheelchair 
And asks his secretary to be his wife. 
And while the critics tear his reputation 
And twist his words like tangled fishing nets, 
One quiet October night his spirit passes, 
Leaving a three-month child to pay his debts. 
JOHN BARRON Mays 
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CINEMA— 


INGMAR BERGMAN—I 
FREDERIC FLEISHER 


The young generation of Swedish writers who emerged during World War II 
took a very active interest in world events and expressed their disillusionment over 
the lack of truth, their anxiety for the present and the future and their helplessness. 
They cried for the necessity of awareness and involvement, and they were disgusted 
by the lies of wisdom. They had grown up during the Thirties when the glories of 
psychoanalysis and communism had been heralded as life and soul savers, but 
these theories had lost much of their significance in the waste land of war. The 
individual stood alone at the mercy of the enormous movements of power and 
falsehoods, and writing was a serious occupation in which you staked yourself and 
experienced a compelling responsibility towards humanity. 

During the war, Swedish publishers had only been able to introduce a limited 
number of young authors and as a result the book market was flooded during the 
first post-war years. Readers were also anxious to get away from war reports and 
the newspapers and magazines devoted a great deal of space to the new writers. 
Although many of the authors realized that their works were not really understood, 
readers were interested in getting some impression of what was being produced. 
Franz Kafka, Rainer Maria Rilke, T. S. Eliot, William Faulkner, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Albert Camus and Graham Greene were among the foreign writers most frequently 
discussed in literary periodicals and on the extensive cultural pages of daily news- 
papers. i 

As a result of the war most of the members of the young generation had never 
travelled abroad and they were extremely anxious to see Europe as soon as the 
borders were opened. They wanted to be part of the international intellectual 
movements and try to understand the half truths they had heard. They often tried 
to write analytical works that described the contemporary situation of man and 
like T. S. Eliot the poets often expressed their views in a cycle of poems and not 
in individual lines or poems. Their opinions were not to be found in a single 
statement but in a composite of complex theories. Post-war pessimism was not 
expressed in a clear cut conviction of the individual’s existence, but in its complexity. 

Ingmar Bergman belonged to this generation, but he never became a member 
of the writers’ movement. Although he often used the same symbols, he lacked 
their involvement in contemporary social and political events. Their revolt had its 
roots in the Spanish Revolution and matured during World War II, while Bergman 
revolted against the religion of his childhood environment. Most decisive for 
Ingmar Bergman was his Lutheran clergyman father. Although Bergman did not 
devote himself to a study of religion, he inherited a religious consciousness for as 
he says: “If you are born and brought up in 4 parish, you get an early picture of 
the behind-the-scenes of life and death. Father performed funerals, marriages, 
baptisms, gave advice and prepared sermons. The Devil was an early acquaintance 
in my child’s mind; there was a need to personify him.” 

Many of Bergman’s contemporaries experienced what Arthur Koestler described 
in his novel The Age of Longing when he wrote “the place of God had become 
vacant, and there was a draught blowing through the world as in an empty flat 
before the new tenants have arrived”, while Ingmar Bergman was struggling against 
the belief in God. 

Ingmar Bergman called his first three professionally produced plays “‘moralities” 
and he has described many of his films with this term. In fact, the majority of 
his works should be studied from an allegorical point of view as the personifications 
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of human traits, the struggle between good and evil, innocence and guilt are domi- 
nating characteristics. In one of Bergman’s early plays, one of the main characters, 
a priest, said: “I want to describe a very childish picture; it is God and the Devil 
in a life-and-death wrestling match. We wish to believe that God is the stronger 
one, but sadly enough this is wrong. God is being killed. And it depends on each 
and every one of us, no matter how unimportant and foolish we are.” Now Bergman 
says that his main interest is the study of man’s relation to God. In this respect 
he points to Eugene O’Neill as one of the great masters. 

On occasion, critics have called Bergman “the Strindberg of the screen.” His 
troubled, temperamental, brooding and hypochondriac personality may well 
support the comparison. The great Swedish dramatist was his favourite reading 
in his youth and it was Bergman’s youthful and intense productions of a couple of 
Strindberg’s plays that first brought him to the attention of reviewers. 

The position of August Strindberg in Swedish theatre reached a high point 
during the Thirties and the Forties as a result of Olof Molander’s productions of 
several of his major plays at the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm. Strindberg’s 
dream and chamber plays had received little attention in Sweden until Max Rein- 
hardt visited Stockholm with his productions, but they did not gain a secure 
position until Molander staged them. Ingmar Bergman says that Molander’s 
productions, and most especially his staging of A Dream Play, are among his 
most important and basic theatrical experiences and “it is still my greatest hope 
to stage A Dream Play.” 

Strindberg has always been Bergman’s favourite author. Throughout his stage 
career, he has been most eager to direct Strindberg dramas. The great Swedish 
playwright, possibly more than Eugene O’Neill, was an autobiographical writer; 
his works revealed his life. With a knowledge of Bergman’s stormy life, the strongly 
autobiographical aspects of his films come more clearly to light. But Ingmar 
Bergman’s revolt against religion was quite different. Strindberg often felt that he, 
personally, was in a life and death struggle with heavenly powers, while Bergman 
is an observer, watching aspects of God’s battle with the Devil. 

With the praises of Bergman being loudly voiced in many parts of the film 
world, it is easy to forget that his skill has not emerged like a comet out of an 
unknown solar system. On the contrary, he is deeply rooted in the traditions of 
the Swedish motion picture. The late Victor Sjöström was one of his early masters 
and has exerted an enormous influence on his craft. Bergman’s respect for Sjöström 
was well illustrated by the fact that Bergman viewed Sjdstrém’s films to the cast 
and technicians while shooting Wild Strawberries (Smultronstället). 

Furthermore, when Ingmar Bergman entered Swedish films, the industry was in 
the early stages of a re-awakening. During World War II there was a shortage of 
foreign films and this gave local producers new opportunities. Veteran stage 
director Alf Sjöberg returned to screen work after more than a decade in the 
theatre. Sjéberg’s experiments with, the forms of filmatic expression and his striking: 
picture composition made a lasting impression on the younger directors, including: 
Bergman. The stimulating young group included Arne Sucksdorff, whose studies 
of wild life have gained considerable international recognition, Arne Mattsson, 
who is best known for his film One Summer of Happiness (Hon dansade en sommar) 
and versatile Hasse Ekman, among others. 

George Méliès has always been a source of inspiration and fascination for 
Ingmar Bergman. He has often used imaginative scenes and tricks that are remini- 
scent of the French pioneer who also had a passion for the Devil. In the films 
Bergman made during the Forties, he experimented a good deal with subject and. 
form and there were clear traces of Marcel Carné, the German expressionists, 
Rosselini and Italian neorealism, and Alfred Hitchcock among others. 

Before he was twenty, Bergman was staging productions in small theatres in 
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the vicinity of Stockholm. In 1944, he made his screen debut by writing the script 
for Frenzy (Hets) and a year later he directed his first work Crisis (Kris). Bergman’s 
basic theme has always been loneliness. Young, homeless outsiders were the main 
characters of his early films. They had dreams of success and liberating themselves 
from loneliness, but they battled a society of conformity and intolerance, and 
therefore had little hope of winning. Like Carné he had a fascination for the battle 
between good and evil, between love and beauty and meanness. Bergman’s youthful 
outbursts on the screen gained him the position of the enfant terrible of Swedish 
films. 

In 1948, Bergman made his most experimental film, which also marked the first 
time he directed an original script, Prison (Fangelse) which was reminiscent in 
many ways of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, one of Bergman’s favourites, and other 
expressionistic works. Despite its many obvious short-comings, in this film Bergman 
combined his very personal views of the struggle between good and evil with the 
dream world of August Strindberg’s chamber plays. The film centred on Birgitta- 
Carolina, a prostitute, who had been able to retain her innocent and pure heart, 
but no one was willing to stake himself in an attempt to save her and she was 
finally released by the evil forces of earth when she committed suicide, which was 
her only alternative. The film also raised the question whether God was dead, 
defeated by the Devil, or losing His battle against evil forces. Prison can be regarded 
as Bergman’s “inferno” drama as it marked the height of his anguish-filled battle 
with religion. 

The literary climate in Sweden was changing from nightmarish visions to more 
romantic ones and a greater acceptance of life. And Ingmar Bergman’s neurotic, 
powered intensity was slowly giving way to greater maturity. 

In Summer Interlude (Sommarlek) Bergman created a romantic and sensitive 
vision of first love during summer months in the Stockholm archipelago. This 
is his favourite film. It was the first time that he successfully combined picture 
composition with the story in a whole film. He also demonstrated his keen sensiti- 
vity for sound as he let the noises of gay and frightening birds create the atmosphere 
in the otherwise quiet archipelago islands with a small number of inhabitants. 
Swedes often look upon summer as the time of first, intense and immature love. 
By letting the pictures and sound tell the story of the young couple, the film gained 
strength, while it would have been trite if it had been told in words. Young love, 
blossoming during the short and intense Nordic summer, became a well-known 
characteristic of Swedish films, and best known through One Summer of Happiness 
which has broken all box-office records for Swedish films. 

Later, Bergman announced: “I don’t want to isolate myself in an 
Ivory Tower. I want people to see my films.” He went on to say that film makers 
» seldom bothered to create individualized portraits of women. His later films 
devoted considerable attention to women in love, women without love, married 
women and women in child birth. He was gaining confidence and letting comedy 
filter into his films. He no longer felt compelled to show the obvious, but dared 
to suggest only. He moved the camera closer and closer to his characters and started 
to show their spiritual reactions in their faces, in their breathing, in their eyes. He 
‘was realizing that the face revealed the stripped personality more than the naked 
body. Often writing the screenplay to his films, Bergman says: “I write, re-write 
scripts and keep only the essential dialogue. I let the rest depend on the picture 
and sound.” Stockholm 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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RAYMOND ARON ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
Introduction to the Philosophy of History. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 36s. 


Raymond Aron’s book, first published in 1938 and revised in 1948, deserves 
translation because the author is one of the most original thinkers of our time. 
The dust cover describes him as the leading political journalist and commentator 
in France. He writes regularly for Figaro and is also Professor of Sociology at the 
Sorbonne. At the age of fifty-five he is at the height of his powers and the reader 
of this work cannot fail to be impressed by his power, his subtlety of thought, 
and the wide range of his knowledge, for he seems as much at home in psychology 
and economics as in history and philosophy. Some of his chapters are stiff reading, 
but the effort is worth making. While fully aware of all the interpretations of history 
down to the latest treatise, and often making use of their formulation, he belongs 
to no school but looks out on the vast panorama with critical and unflinching 
eyes. He is best described negatively as an anti-dogmatist. 

The book might equally well be called Reflection on the Study of History, and 
the Introduction warns the reader against expecting yet another of the Philosophies 
of History, so popular in previous times when we knew much less and believed 
much more than we do today, and which are now generally discredited. History 
is not a science, for the simple reason that man is a far more complicated and 
unpredictable subject than nature. It is much easier for man to stand outside 
nature than outside himself. ‘History for man is not something external but the 
essence of his being; he bears within him the history he explores.’ 

The author finds no master-key to unlock the secret of the human adventure. 
It is vain to ask if history has an end, he writes, for Providence is no longer believed 
in. Bossuet’s Discours sur l Histoire Universelle was as much an over-simplification 
as the Marxian interpretation of history as a class struggle between the many and 
the few. ‘The philosophy of history is in France a literary genre so derided that no 
one dares confess an interest in it.’ Every student must try to find his way through 
the jungle, profiting by the labours and guesses of scholars and thinkers of many 
lands. This book, among its other merits, is a survey of works by well-known 
philosophers and psychologists, sociologists and economists, among them Kant 
and Hegel, Comte and Mill, Cournot, Samuel, Max Weber, Durkheim, Pareto, 
Simiand, Bergson and Dilthey, Spenglér and Toynbee. That they all reach different 
conclusions tells its own tale. The chances of an agreed interpretation of the 
human drama is as remote as that of the reunion of the Christian Churches or a 
merger of the world religions. We think of history in terms of continuity, but no 
one can explain the transition from no-life to life which ushers in the tragi-comedy 
of the human adventure. 

‘The proper study of mankind i iş mar’ sang Pope, but he realised less fully than 
ourselves what a difficult task it is’ Every individual is unique and his actions are 
largely unpredictable. Is he his own master in thought and act? Only to a limited 
degree. Does he fully know himself? Very rarely. Professor Aron is obsessed by 
the thought of our complicated nature. We are not static or mechanical. Some- 
times those around us discern parts of our character more clearly than ourselves; 
yet no one is entirely revealed to a single observer. One reason for the difficulty 
of self-knowledge or of the knowledge of ourselves by others is the vast and misty 
range of territory occupied by inherited and collective influences which always 
colour and often determine our thoughts and acts, judgments and manners. In 
the author’s words, many impulses are in conflict in everyone’s heart. As an 
illustration of this truth he adduces the much discussed work of Max Weber on 
the connection between Protestantism and Capitalism. 
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In view of the complexity both of the individual and still more of the com- 
munity mind, we are warned to be very cautious in our historical judgments. 
Everyone is aware that great events on the European stage, such as the Reformation 
and the French Revolution, were the result of many causes; but the author finds 
that attempts to establish continuity and causation are often largely guesswork. 
Our interpretations are partly influenced by our intellectual interest and emotional 
sympathies. Great men of action present special difficulty; no two historians 
paint quite the same picture of the motives of Cromwell, and Professor Geyl has 
devoted a substantial volume to a summary of the views of French historians 
about Napoleon. Aulard and Mathiez were equal experts on the French Revolution, 
yet the former’s hero was Danton, whom Mathiez denounced as a bad man and a 
bad Frenchman, unlike Robespierre whom he salutes as the unselfish champion 
of the little man. Is complete and historical objectivity possible, however earnestly 
we strive to stand above the battle? Certainly not, replies Croce, who reminds 
us that we can only envisage the past through the spectacles of our own time. 
The Serajevo murders sparked off the first world war. Would there have been 
such a catastrophe if the shots had missed the Archduke? Probably not. Would 
there’ have been a second world war if Hitler’s father had not married for a third 
time? Probably not. Evolution is traceable in institutions, beliefs and customs, 
but it only covers part of the ground. Frederick the Great spoke of Sa Majesté le 
hasard, which plays a vital part in the life of every one of us. The more I learn of 
the story of mankind the less reason I find to believe in any sort of teleology or 
determinism. ‘A mighty maze but not without a plan,’ sang Pope long ago. The 
plan has not been discovered, perhaps for the simple reason that there is none. 

G. P. GoocH 


RE-AFFIRMATIONS 


A Study of History. Arnold Toynbee. Vol. xii. Reconsiderations. Oxford 
U.P. 45s. 


It is an impossible task adequately to review a book of over seven hundred pages 
of minute counter-criticism in the same number of words. One is inclined to agree 
with Professor Ayer that one’s evaluations had perhaps better confine themselves 
to saying ‘hurrah’ or ‘pshaw, pshaw’. Competent comment would need to run 
to pamphlet or even book length, such as might be dedicated to a few propositions 
alone by Professor Toynbee, such as that the peasant majority of the human race 
„is still in “the Neolithic stage in their state of mind” and way of life; or to discussing 
whether “Toynbee ist kein philosophisch-kritische Geist”. 

This reviewer has the possible advantage of having, at intervals, reviewed all of 
Professor Toynbee’s first ten volumes, and of havjng contributed to the symposium, 
Toynbee and History (1956). My recollection is that, of the many articles in that 
symposium, my own was one of the most favourable. I held and hold that Toynbee 
was, in his vast “study of the morphology of human affairs”, unjustly treated by 
many academic historians, one of whom wrote in a text book to prove that Toynbee 
was not writing history. He was not indeed writing their history but, if his funda- 
mental hypothesis could be verified, then history would indeed have to be re-treated 
in his way. As Dr. Gilbert Murray said, he (with others, be it noted) changed 
perspectives. However, I do not regard his own hypothesis as yet proven; and I 
agree with Professor Raymond Aron, of the Sorbonne, that “analogies are claimed 
for histories that are incomparable”. Further, Toynbee has been the target of 
anti-religious fanaticism. He is only a heretic, although eminent rabbis have 
detected that he is a true Pharisee. 
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I am entirely sympathetic with Toynbee’s contention that civilizations tend to 
change into a more churchly form, perhaps as violence is discarded—although the 
contention was also that (which confirms me) of such disparate characters as St. 
Augustine and Marx. My kindliness, however, receives no note from A. Toynbee 
(adopt this abnormal and slightly discourteous style, because Professor Toynbee 
seems to prefer it); he concentrates solely on the criticism. He lines me up against 
the wall (admittedly with five others: and I will add Professor Aron for good 
measure) as “asserting that my source of the idea of challenge and response has 
been the modern Western science of biology”. I did nothing of the kind and, if 
Professor Toynbee attacks, he must be more accurate, which is not a virtue but a 
duty. I said and hold that methodology is basic; and that his methodology, as 
touching ‘common patterns’, is weak. I called attention to his rightly basing social 
forms on individual human will. I also said that his tendency, nevertheless, to 
adopt “an organic mythos” was dangerous. A ‘mythos’ is not a science; and to 
write that “the ‘affiliations’ and ‘apparentations’ between one society and another 
resemble the relations between parent and child” (Study, I, p.44), not to speak of 
lives of societies, growth of civilizations and heart-beats, seems to me to warrant 
my use of the word ‘organic’. I apologize if Professor Toynbee does not like the 
word ‘biological’, and prefers ‘anthropomorphic’. Scientifically, I don’t think the 
change is for the better. 

Professor Toynbee, in North America, is able to fill over-flow auditoriums. In 
a press poll of the Immortals, which did not include on the list Marx, Muhammad 
or Voltaire (I do not recall about Christ), Dr. Toynbee was a ‘runner-up’. With 
some confidence one may say that these crowds attended because it was felt that 
out of the vast Faustian study of the past some crystal assurance might be given 
about the puzzling future. “Challenge and Response” seemed to be the formula. 
And had not Lenin given the challenge? But when one sought for the nature of 
the resounding response, the sphinx uttered a most uncertain sound. There is, of 
course, much good in Toynbee. Mr. Herbert Morrison told this reviewer there 
was “much good in Marx”. But the generalization seems too vague to be precisely 
useful. Professor Toynbee has indeed more to say than most men—and says it at 
greater length than most. I suspect ‘the fallacy of the accumulated fact’, as with 
Spencer. He generously tells us that, with the intention to adda bit ofanthropology, 
he has profited from his critics. I doubt it. I suspect Professor Toynbee, who also 
is mortal, is just being, roughly, polite. 

GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


A HISTORY OF THE LABOUR PARTY 
A Short History of the Labour Party. Henry Pelling. Macmillan. 21s. 


This concise history is a useful book for students of twentieth century politics. 
It forms an excellent backcloth for the memoirs of Lord Attlee, Hugh Dalton, 
Herbert Morrison and for Alan Bullock’s biography of Ernest Bevin; it makes the 
present tribulations of the Labour party comprehensible. 

Mr. Pelling begins with the founding of the ILP in 1893 and of the Labour 
Representation Committee in’ 1900, reveals the secret pact negotiated between 
Herbert Gladstone and Ramsay MacDonald (1903) which enabled Labour candi- 
dates to have straight fights with Conservatives without Liberal opposition, and 
describes the early difficulty to discipline trade union MPs to the socialism of Keir 
Hardy and to wean them from Liberalism in the years after 1906. By 1914 the 
party was ready, with 100 candidates in the field, to kick away its Liberal ladder. 
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There follows the dramatic “ door mat ” incident when Henderson was expelled 
from Lloyd George’s War Cabinet and, as its main consequence, he and Sidney 
Webb constructed a new constitution for the Labour Party in 1918—including 
Clause 4. Then comes the MacDonald leadership until his expulsion from the Party 
in September, 1931, and during the thirties the rise to leadership of the public 
school men:—Attlee, Cripps, Dalton, concurrently with the structural alteration 
of party machinery giving increased power to the General Council of the TUC— 
at that time dominated by Bevin and Citrine. To this period belongs the suicide of 
the ILP, the disaffiliation of the Socialist League, the rejection of a “Popular Front” 
and the expulsion from the Party, in 1939, of Sir Stafford Cripps, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, and Aneurin Bevan. After the electoral victory of 1945 the parliament- 
ary party was no longer a working-class party, trade union sponsored MPs being 
less then a third of the whole, and the rest had not been educated by the State. 
The three defeats of the fifties have afflicted the Labour Party, once more, with 
personal animosities, and, once more, it is mastered by powerful organisations 
outside parliament. Mr. Pelling, however, concludes it would be rash to predict 
that Labour leaders will never again be seen on the Treasury Bench. 

The book invites historical speculation. If, for instance, Gladstone in forming 
his cabinet of 1886, had been able to handle the radical Joseph Chamberlain and 
fulfil his ambitions, would Labour representation have become necessary? Payment 
of MPs was then one of Joe Chamberlain’s planks, and even in Gladstone’s 
administration of 1886 there was already a working man as an Under Secretary; 
the miners and other trade unionists were reaching parliament as Liberals, and the 
tide of radicalism was running strong—although lacking leadership—in the Liberal 
Party in the nineties; and Gladstone, perforce, put payment of members in his 
Newcastle Programme of 1891. 

We are told that the Labour leaders, wishing to get a reversal of the Osborne 
judgment by legislation, bargained with the Liberal government, after the December, 
1910 election, to support their social legislation in return, and, in particular, the 
National Health Insurance Bill; that MacDonald himself was in full agreement 
with the contributory system. Why then when he was Prime Minister, (1923/4 and‘ 
1929/31) with the overt support of the Liberals on social legislation, could he not 
have extended health insurance to cover wives and children? Having called on the 
help of the Liberals to get the first Housing subsidies on the statute book in the 
Wheatley Act, why did the wage earners’ families have to wait nearly forty years 
before they could be covered by health insurance? 

Unemployment was the dominant social problem of the twenties culminating 
in the horrors of 1930 and 1931. Yet the Labour Cabinet, representing the largest 
party in the house of Commons, could reach no agreement on any scheme for 
unemployment. The Liberals had fought the 1929 election on the Keynesian 
unemployment plan and were willing to give parliamentary support to Labour if 
they would adopt this or any other practicable plan. When the financial crisis 
came in summer 1931 the historian of the trade union movement wrote to his 
wife, Beatrice, ‘‘ The General Council [of the TUC] are pigs.” “They won’t 
agree to any cuts” [in unemployment benefit]. 

It is not an inspiring story. BARBARA BLISS 


MODERN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
Reason and Morals. John Wilson. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


Mr. Wilson thinks that the fact that “ the revolution in philosophy ” has so far 
failed to make any serious impact outside the universities may be partly because 
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philosophers “ have not permeated society as scientists and psychologists have 
done ”. He therefore tries to show how, in the sphere of morals, modern philosophy 
has something important to say about the lives of communities and individuals. 
He thus sets himself an Olympian task and one can appreciate his sincerity and 
earnestness even when one sees that his efforts end in failure. He begins with the 
assumption—-and it has to be recognised that the “ modern philosophy ” which is 
his norm can give him no more elbow-room than this—that his task is to increase 
our clarity and remove misunderstanding about the various moral questions and 
discussions which constantly confront us. 

His attempt to do this leads him to conclude that most of the energy which we 
. now employ in trying to live by (unverified) moral principles ought to be used in 
developing a rational approach to morality. “ Away”, he seems to be saying, 
“with your Kantian categorical imperatives, your blind reverence for conscience, 
your Mill-like concern for ‘the greatest good of the greatest number’, and 
certainly away with such a semi-metaphysical principle as ‘enlightened self- 
interest ™—at any rate until you have sat down and decided on rational grounds 
that any or all of these principles aresound. At present we are merely stumbling 
in the dark, vastly ignorant both of ourselves and our fellow men. To recognise 
this in ethics, as we have recognised it in science, is the first step to be taken.” 

Well, well! Mr. Wilson ought perhaps to have called his book “* Reason but no 
Morals ”, for, as he himself says, the adoption of his approach to morality “ would, 
indeed, mean the end of morality as we know it”. At least the scientist tries to 
tell us why it gets dark at night—not that we had better forget all about our 
unverified distinction between night and day until we have proved by rational 
argument that it is true. And even the psychologist allows us the “ intelligence ” 
we use and the “ feelings ” we sense, without telling us to dismiss such categories 
until we have proved by rational argument that they are real. No! All that Mr. 
Wilson succeeds in doing—for one reader at any rate—is to demonstrate more 
precisely why it is that a “ modern” moral philosopher makes no impact upon 
the ordinary man. 

F. H. Hiiiarp 


RADICAL RICHMOND 


The Radical Duke. Career and Correspondence of Charles Lennox, Third Duke 
of Richmond. Alison Gilbert Olson. Oxford Historical Series. Oxford University 
Press. 35s. 


More than one thousand letters by the third Duke of Richmond survive. This 
figure, Miss Olson informs us, excludes his official correspondence as Ambassador 
to France, as Secretary of State for a brief spell in the First Rockingham Ministry, 
and as Master-General of the Ordance (an 18th Century Minister of Supply) under 
three Prime Ministers. The very fact that his correspondents preserved so many 
of his letters in their collections (a compliment which he seems rarely to have 
reciprocated) indicates that he was as considerable a person as he thought himself 
to be. He saw himself as a Prime Minister-designate, but was, in the vital hour, 
passed over for Shelburne. Miss Olson, in a meticulous, painstaking study, devotes 
109 closely packed pages to his career and 127 pages to a selection of his letters, 
prefacing most of them with admirable expository notes. Such proportions are 
doubtless right, though her narrative is inevitably preoccupied (how could it be 
otherwise?) with the manoeuvres of this or that combination within this or that 
Cabinet. 
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Richmond was descended from King Charles II and the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and Aubigny. Uncle, by marriage, of Charles James Fox, he was, intermittently, 
a Radical. Unlike his rival and sometime friend, Shelburne, he was no philosophe, 
though familiar enough with the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, whose views 
on children’s education he shared. A Whig nobleman, he was hardly a Whig 
potentate, for he enjoyed precious little patronage; his seat or two ill compared 
with the Yorkshire connexion of the Rockingham Whigs. On the fateful Third 
of June, 1780, the first day of the Gordon Riots, the Duke of Richmond moved 
his Bill for Parliamentary Reform, proposing equal electoral districts, registration of 
all males of 18 years or more, elections every June, and annual Parliaments. This 
was his finest hour. But within a very few years, his zeal had evaporated, and other 
enthusiasms, for example coastal defence, had replaced it. The Gordon Riots 
frightened him. His ancestry, his French peerage, and his profits from the coal 
duties could hardly have endeared him to the masses. Moreover, although during 
the long years of opposition to Lord North, Chatham had pronounced Richmond 
the most formidable debator in the Lords, he was no public orator. Even so 
Richmond’s pamphlet, Letter to Colonel Sharman, was to be printed five times over 
during the next eighty years. Chartists were to speak well of him. But in the days 
of the violent emotional upsurge against the libertarian principles (and the excesses) 
of the French Revolution, the climate was unhealthy for a Cabinet Minister who 
had tabled Radical Reform. 

In January, 1793, the Pitt Ministry declared war on France and next year it 
suspended habeas corpus. Unhappily Richmond was “held indirectly responsible” 
for the Government’s defeat when it prosecuted for treason the leaders of the 
radical reform societies advocating the principles of 1789; Horne Tooke could 
prove conclusively that the purport of the Corresponding Society was that of the 
Richmond Bill of 1780. “After owing me a great deal at a time he (Pitt the Younger) 
stood in much need of my assistance (1784), and being served by me with all the 
fidelity of the warmest friendship”, wrote Richmond, ‘the turned me out of office 
and in the most shuffling manner, without alleging any cause, but evidently to 
sacrifice me to the Duke of York and Mr. Dundas’ jealousy.” ‘True, Richmond 
had declined in energy and will-power after the defeat, in 1785 and 1786, of a 
project, on which he had set his heart, for the fortification of the dockyards at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. He had sometimes remained in residence at Good- 
wood, a truant from Cabinet meetings. Moreover, he no longer had Edmund 
Burke to brief him. So black were the skies in the mid-nineties for men who loved 
liberty that the despairing Foxites were for a while to secede from Parliament. 
Richmond, the old time Rockinghamite, did very little in his last years. 

“‘Self-absorbed personalities” Miss Olson terms Richmond and Pitt. Shelburne 
was another. Richmond was neither lovable nor unlovable; he could be both a 
charmer and a nagger when he chose. Some of his letters are masterful in tone. 
Whenever he warmed to a person or a project, he was wont to display a happy 
penchant for metaphor. Richmond was not without affection, but he never shared 
Rockingham’s gift for handling people. 

Although the stature of the Radical Duke cannot compare with that of such 
giants as Fox and Shelburne, Miss Olson is to be congratulated on a notable 
success in filling a /acuna in our political history and in doing justice where it has 
long been overdue. 

Deryck ABEL 
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NOTICES 
BRITISH HONDURAS (Published for the 


Royal Institute of International Affairs | 
by the Oxford University Press. 18s.) | 
In this brief “historical and contempo- | 
rary Survey”, Mr. D. A. G. Waddell | 


has produced a valuable analysis in the 


tradition of Chatham House objectivity. | 
the f 
international, political and economic } 
development of this territory which f 
Great Britain reluctantly accepted as a | 
colony after generations of British { 
settlement and trading, shortly after the § 
Anglo-Guatemalan Treaty of 1859. | 


He traces with much skill 


Mr. Waddell gives basic material upon 


which to reach a view upon the current { 


problems of British Honduras, including 


its relations with Guatemala, an issue | 


still politically alive, its refusal to join 
the West Indian Federation and its 
financial dependence upon Great 


Britain. Grants-in-aid provide payment {| 


for 20% of its recurrent expenditure. 


The territory has no desire to leave the | 
Waddell 


Commonwealth; and, Mr. 
concludes, “Britain is left with the task 
of bringing about the independence and 
political self-government of a country 
which is really too small to support 
either, and, which, moreover has lost 
its economic raison d’être.” 

THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF 
JERUSALEM 1918-60. (Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson 25s.). No one is better 
qualified than Dr. Norman Bentwich to 
write this inspiring story of scholastic 
achievement. He has taken a prominent 
part in the conception and development 
of the University and, from 1932-1951, he 
was its first professor of International 
Law. Although the foundation stone 
was laid on Mount Scopus in 1918% the 
University was not officially opened 
until 1925, when it consisted of three 
research institutes. It steadily expanded 
as a study and teaching centre until the 
isolation of the university buildings in 
the Israeli-Arab conflict from 1948 
onwards. In 1954 building started on a 
new permanent university site on the 
outskirts of Jerusalem and capable of 
much greater expansion than on Mount 
Scopus. To-day there are 10,000 under- 
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graduates and six faculties, the Human- 
ities, Science, Medicine, Law and Social 
Sciences. Vividly and succinctly, Dr. 
Bentwich tells the story of worldwide 
Jewish support for the birth and growth 
of the University, the work of its 
devoted pioneers including Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann and Dr. Judah Magnes, the 
scope of its present studies and its 
development into “ the apex of Israeli’s 
education system ” as well as the world 
centre of Jewish culture. 

THE LOSS OF NORMANDY 1189-1204. 
(Manchester University Press. 50s.) Sir 
Maurice Powicke’s celebrated ‘“‘studies 
in the history of the Angevin Empire” 
were published in 1913 and have long 
been out of print. Now in this second 
edition, Sir Maurice has revised the 
work, including the chronological 
detail, in the light of later published 
works and material, e.g. Landon’s 
Itinerary of Richard I, and the published 
Pipe Rolls of Richard I. and Jobn. 
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NOTICES 


ALL SOULS AND APPEASEMENT. 
(Macmillan. 18s.). During the pre- 
war years, Dr. A. L. Rouse was a young 
fellow of All Souls, a Labour Candidate 
and ardently opposed to the appease- 
ment policy of the so-called National 
Government. Now, in this pungent 
volume, Dr. Rouse disposes of any 
myth that the College itself played any 
part in the promotion of this policy. 
Most of the Fellows, particularly the 
junior ones and some of the older, 
including L. S. Amery, were opposed to 
it; but a small number of the most 
eminent and prominent non-resident 
Fellows were leading protagonists. 
These included Simon, Hoare and 
Halifax in the Cabinet, Lothian, and 
Geoffrey Dawson, Editor of The Times, 
“the most powerful figure of the lot”. 
Much of this book is a scathing indict- 
ment of the leading appeasers’ ignor- 
ance, blindness, stubborn refusal to 
listen and “a fatal confusion in their 
minds between the interests of their 
social order and the interests of their 
country”. This is a “ contribution to 
contemporary history ” in that on many 
occasions at All Souls and elsewhere 


Dr. Rouse had the opportunity of 
“discussions with most of these people, 


and of understanding their outlook. They 
** were men who with the best will in the 
world well nigh ruined their country ”. 


AND MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT IN NORTH-WEST 
EUROPE 1944-1946. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 42s.) In this volume of the official 
History of the Second World War, Mr. 
F. S. V. Donnison deals with the work 
of the British Forces in reviving civil 
administration and providing emer- 
gency relief measures in the wake of the 
invasion of Normandy until the German ‘ 
surrender and the creation of the allied 
Control Commission. It follows that 
“many matters arising in the early 
months after the surrender of Germany 
of great historical interest and vital 
importance to the people of Germany 
have received scant attention, or none, 
in the present volume ”. None the less 


CIVIL AFFAIRS 


the work is of great importance and 
interest within its wide field. Apart 
from the main problems in France and 
Germany, the volume includes chapters 
on Belgium and Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Denmark and Norway, Austria, 
and the Channel Islands. As in other 
volumes, no references are given to 
unpublished sources, which form the 
main basis of this volume. Presumably 
the historian has access to the references 
contained in the confidential edition. 


THE RELIGION AND THE MYTHOLOGY 
OF THE GREEKS. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 6s.). Volumes 1 and 2 of 
the Cambridge Ancient History are 
now undergoing revision. In order to 
make the second edition available as 
soon as possible, the new chapters are 
being issued as they are ready. When 
all the chapters in a volume are com- 
pleted, they will be reprinted with 
continuous pagination, together with 
maps, tables and an index, and bound 
uniform with other volumes. The 
chapter now published in Volume 2 is 
The Religion and Mythology of the 
Greeks by Professor W. C. K. Guthrie. 
This contribution of fifty-two pages and 
bibliography covers the formation of 
Greek religion, Minoan and Mycenaean 
religion, the debt of Greek religion and 
mythology to their Minoan-Mycenaean 
predecessors, early cosmogonical and 
theogonical myths, Homeric religion 
and the Olympian Gods. 


MATHEMATICS IN YOUR WORLD. 
(Bell. 21s.). Mr. P. S. Morrell and Mr. 
J. E. Blamey have translated this 
exceflent and elementary volume by 
Karl Menninger on mathematical prin- 
ciples for the ordinary reader. It is 


“written in non-technical language, with- 


out formulae, but with numerous 
sketches and drawings. The method is 


- to explain the mathematical principles 


behind everyday phenomena and, prac- 
tices, be it the camber of the road or the 
actuarial background to life assurance. 
It explains the impact of mathematics 
in varied fields, is always interesting and 
often provides useful information. 
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LOSS AND GAIN 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


HATEVER else may be thought of 1961, it can be said that so 
far the democracies have not had a dull moment. Alas, most of 
the news has been bad news and hardly a day passes without 

some event of importance suddenly occurring in one place or another. 
The period under review begins with Kennedy’s inauguration in January 
and ends with Macmillan’s decision—announced in early August—to 
apply for British membership of the Common Market. In between these 
two landmarks there have been many other important events, and only 
some of them can be indicated here. 

The list includes the Algerian Putsch, the murderous outbursts in 
Angola, the kidnapping and eventual release of Tshombé in the trouble- 
ridden Congo, the expulsion of South Africa from the Commonwealth, 
ever new paroxysms in Southern Rhodesia, Laos, Cuba, Kuwait, Bizerta, 
and of course the perennial crisis over Berlin. Another list could easily 
be drawn up enumerating the political and economic difficulties—or, in 
some cases, both—besetting the democracies at home. In fact, a good 
look at the international scene, after making the fullest possible allowance 
for the brighter spots, reveals a continuous deterioration of the West. 
BRITAIN’S WEAKNESSES 

This seems particularly true of Great Britain, even if the (Galion of 
saying so is only a recent one. Far too long it was considered not nice to 
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talk about inefficiency, or abuse of power by workers and management 
alike, or about the staggering complacency with which government after 
government allowed this country to drift from crisis to crisis without ever 
possessing sufficient political courage to tell the nation the real truth. In 
many articles published in this review the present author drew attention 
to some of Britain’s fundamental weaknesses and stressed the fact that 
without a genuine far-reaching effort of reconstruction, Britain could not 
play her part in the world. But these were certainly not popular things 
to say or to write. 

But now, for several months in succession the Government and 
Opposition spokesmen alike—though approaching the situation from quite 
different angles—have been shouting from the rooftops about Britain’s 
economic incapacities and political imperfections. Economic experts of 
every conceivable variety have eagerly joined in this chorus of abuse and 
self-abuse. What is so surprising about it all is not so much the torrent 
of criticism itself—much of it is more than justified and long overdue— 
but the timing of it. 

Thus, most of the Chancellor’s recent measures, and especially the many 
weeks of oratorical build-up preceding action, inevitably prompt the 
question: Was none of this known at the time of his April budget and 
could not some of his “‘corrective” steps be taken then? Is anyone meant 
seriously to believe that only a few brief months ago the monetary 
authorities were unaware of the fact that Britain would require 2,000 
million dollars’ worth of assistance from the International Monetary Fund 
to bolster up sterling, or that the weakness of sterling had become an 
endemic disease? Surely, this country’s seventh post-war financial crisis 
has been clearly discernible long before 1961 to anybody who wanted to 
see. Finally, were the concessions made in the budget justified in view 
of the restrictions that have become inevitable now? 

Chief of all, is it wise to have painted the darkest possible picture of 
Britain’s economy on the very eve of application for membership of the - 
Common Market and at a time when the international situation—not only 
the Berlin crisis—may require this country to show its strength at almost 
any moment? Unless, of course, and this seems highly unlikely, it is 
thought by the leaders of the government that Britain will more easily 
accept the idea of the Common Market if stampeded into it by a torrent 
of bad news. . 

But to the vast majority of people in this country the news is not really 
bad at all. The Socialists, who are plaguing the Prime Minister with his 
famous remark: “We have never had it so good” (incidentally, what 
an abominable German-Americanism from the Chancellor of Oxford 
University! ), accusing him of having misled the nation, have got hold. of 
the wrong end of the stick. More than ever at the present moment the 
Macmillan dictum holds true: the people of this country draw higher 
wages and enjoy a better standard of living than in their whole history. 
There is over-employment; the constantly increasing financial rewards and 
other perquisites; less concentration on work and more opportunity for 
leisure, coupled with an appetite for still further demands. 
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It is this atmosphere of general well-being which largely creates the 
indifference of the nation to its economic and political problems. The 
gap in the balance of payments, with the vanished invisibles, and problems 
of productivity, or questions of competitiveness, cannot possibly interest 
a nation that does not feel the crisis. At any rate until now, the Trade 
Unions, the employers and the government—all of them—have been able 
to arrange things in such a way that few, if any, people feel directly 
involved. Moreover, this is vacation time and personal problems would 
completely outweigh national ones even if there were no question of a 
crisis. A similar situation can be found in many of the other democracies, 
but nowhere is it as obvious, indeed, nowhere is the apathy so great, as 
in Great Britain today. As to the dangers of war, nobody takes them 
seriously. Besides, a conflict fought out with nuclear weapons is some- 
thing that defies imagination. . 

JOINING THE COMMON MARKET 

Perhaps there is a little less general apathy about the Common Market. 
The endless press discussions on whether to join or not to join have at 
least created a certain amount of curiosity or even anxiety among those 
whose normal interest in economic problems is very limited. But 
politicians—of all persuasions—have hardly covered themselves with glory 
by avoiding to give the nation the leadership or at least the clarification it 
so badly needs. 

The Opposition, after assuming the somewhat unaccustomed posture of 
champions of Empire, ended up by abstaining in the crucial vote. Govern- 
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ment spokesmen, for their part, have been elusive and contradictory up 
to the last moment. While some ministers talked as if a firm decision to 
join had already been taken long ago, other ministers denied that anything 
had been decided yet, or that any change was contemplated. There was 
so much hedging—with constant references to British agriculture, the 
Commonwealth, the EFTA partners—that no one could say whether 
Mr. Macmillan would finally break the vicious ring by formally applying 
for admission, which is the only way to practical negotiations, irrespective 
of the outcome. 

Throughout this time of uncertainties, and they are by no means over 
yet, what irritated the EFTA partners was not the fact that after three 
long years of half-hearted support Britain had changed her mind, but her 
vacillating attitude or delaying tactics, her evasive answers to precise 
questions. Nobody accused this country of being “‘Perfidious Albion” 
and the right or the need of a complete reversal of policy was recognised 
with sympathy. It was the lack of candour and confidence on Britain’s 
part that worried the other EFTA members, who naturally have their own 
interests to protect. 

These interests are by no means identical. For the Danes and 
Norwegians, for instance, the problem is less complicated than for the rest. 
Politically, they are tied to Britain and Europe as fellow-members of 
NATO. Economically, they are so closely linked with Britain that they 
must follow her in whatever she does. Denmark’s second most important 
trading partner being Germany, it is a most desirable solution that all three 
countries should belong to the same group, viz. the Common Market. 
But the other EFTA members are neutral. Therefore the political implica- 
tions of joining up with countries that not only belong to NATO but that 
also have far-reaching plans for the limitation of sovereignty within the 
European Economic Community (Common Market) are a serious obstacle 
to full membership—at any rate, in the present circumstances. 
EFTA—SyYNDICATE OF MALCONTENTS 

Here it must be recalled that the founding fathers of the Common 
Market (Monnet, Spaak and Beyen) had implored Britain to join from 
the very start and were willing to discuss special conditions. The then 
British government committed a monumental error of judgment in turning 
them down.” It neither liked the idea of the Common Market nor did it 
believe that France would go through with it. Instead, Britain—after a 
lot of dilly-dallying—created EFTA, a rival organisation which was nothing 
but a syndicate of malcontents. Presumably the idea was that if EFTA 
managed to make a sufficient nuisance of itself, the Common Market 
would collapse or capitulate. But Britain did not lead the group that had 
so hopefully assembled ‘under her banner. She left all the shouting and 
all the fighting to the Swiss and the Swedes, who for a while exerted 
themselves with great alacrity in combatting the Common Market and in 
asserting that its internal tariff reductions would mean severe discrimina- 
tion. 

Far from collapsing, however, the Economic Community developed 
rapidly and has grown from strength to strength. Traditionally protec- 
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tionist France has embraced a liberal commercial policy and all the six 
members of the Community have made important, politically difficult, 
economic adjustments. Moreover, world trade was so good in 1959 and 
1960 that neither EFTA nor anybody else has suffered from the dis- 
crimination which had been so loudly proclaimed as one of the Common 
Market’s worst sins. And, to EFTA’s great disappointment, the USA 
has repeatedly emphasised its interest in the European Economic Com- 
munity and turned a cold shoulder towards the rival organisation. 

Our COMPETITIVE CAPACITY 

Now that the bankruptcy of the anti-Common Market policy is at long 
last recognised in Britain, a belated attempt is being made to catch the 
bus that was so deliberately missed three years ago. Instead of favouring 
the Common Market by becoming a founder-member, this country has to 
appear as a suppliant. This is not a happy position, and it has been 
rendered worse by the ill-timed display of the nation’s economic weakness 
as well as the heavily qualified way in which the formal approaches are 
to be made. Advance insistence on all the rules an applicant will refuse 
to accept, does not normally facilitate election to a rather exclusive club. 
Britain is making it all too clear that she wants to join out of necessity 
and not out of conviction. 

But the main problem, even if admission to membership is finally 
secured, remains this country’s competitive position. Can Britain not 
‘merely stand up to, but also rival, the industries of six hard-working, 
dynamic and efficient nations? Will British management, British labour, 
and British farming as well, be stimulated into a much better performance 
than has been the case since the war? Or will they merely meet increased 
foreign competition by a howl of moral indignation and press for a with- 
drawal from the Common Market coupled with a return to featherbedding 
and protection? This, of course, would mean the bankruptcy of the only 
remaining policy to put this nation’s economy on a sound footing within 
our lifetime. 

FRANCE AND ALGERIA 

The assertion is often made that France will bar Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market. Alas, the mutual distrust between the French and 
the British is profound. But there have been many indications that 
France would welcome Britain’s adhesion—provided this is complete. 
The French insist that duties, as well as advantages, should be equally 
shared by all members of the Economic Community and that no new- 
comer should be allowed to enjoy the benefits of what has already been 
accomplished without making the sacrifices and adjustments the others 
have had to make. In any case, ft is significant that the French press has 
been most friendly to Macmillan’s speech. 

General de Gaulle has many problems which, to him, are far more 
urgent than Britain’s eventual entry into the Common Market. A solution 
of the Algerian problem, on which his whole success or failure finally 
depends, is nowhere near in sight. Moreover, the Bizerta incident is one 
more proof that in his dealings with the North Africans nothing is ever 
settled for good, even if it had every appearance of being settled, and 
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even if African leaders like Bourguiba had at times displayed much 
commonsense and moderation. De Gaulle’s drastic action over Bizerta 
and his rebuff to the United Nations, and to the Secretary-General per- 
sonally, may be judged unwise by his critics, but humanly these things are 
very understandable. Both temperament and domestic considerations 
made it imperative for the General to call a halt to African blackmail 
and to demonstrate his feelings about outside meddling in what he considers 
exclusively France’s own affairs. 

His critics have been very vocal lately both at home and abroad. There 
are even rumours of a new plot against him, organised by the condemned 
generals, several of whom are still in hiding somewhere in France or in 
Africa. In addition to all that, there is the farmers’ revolt, which cannot 
be dismissed lightly. Yet, it is enough to ask who could possibly be 
de Gaulle’s successor to realise that, with all his well-known peculiarities, 
he remains irreplaceable. This is his strength and his weakness. Mean- 
while, both financially and economically, France is doing remarkably well. 
Her gold and dollar reserves have risen to the record figure of 3,000 
million dollars—or more than the United Kingdom’s, which in the month 
of July alone lost some ten per cent of its already much dilapidated 
reserves. The French have decided to pay off now—four years in advance 
—a substantial part of their foreign debt and thus Britain will benefit to 
the extent of 80 million dollars. 


- THE EUROPEAN DEMOCRACIES 


In Germany there will be parliamentary elections this month. It is 
difficult to see how Willy Brandt could beat Adenauer. The sturdy 
octogenarian appears indestructible and has deliberately refrained from 
grooming a successor. What happens after him, nobody knows. But 
meanwhile Germany continues to grow in strength, both politically and 
economically. 

In Italy, too, the economy keeps up its remarkable consolidation and 
expansion. Who could ever have thought that that country—completely 
chaotic and destitute at the end of the war—would now have the world’s 
third-largest gold and foreign currency reserves (only the USA and 
Germany have more) or set a shining example to many others of how to 
conduct a successful export drive? These achievements are all the more 
impressive since Italy continues to be plagued by great political tension. 
Presidential elections are approaching and much wire-pulling is now taking 
place behind the scenes. 

The smaller European democracies—espécially Switzerland, the Benelux 
countries and Scandinavia—continue to enjoy a great economic boom. 
This varies in degree from country to country, but it is true even of 
Belgium, despite the Congo losses and the permanent structural difficulties 
of the domestic economy. 

US “DISARRAY” 

Yet, to the extent to which people nowadays can be bothered about 
anything except their own personal problems, the Western nations are not 
happy in spite of their prosperity. They feel threatened by two dangers 
over which they have no control. First, there is the danger of war. The 
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news that comes from Washington and Moscow is getting more alarming 
every day. Indeed, the cool detachment with which some American 
leaders now talk of estimated casualties—scores of millions of human lives— 
in case of an armed conflict with Russia is hard to grasp. The Washington 
correspondent of the London Times has repeatedly spoken of “‘disarray”’ 
in US politics. With Kennedy’s troubles we are fairly familiar. The fact 
that Khrushchev, too, must have plenty of them is a poor consolation. 
But why did ‘he send up a second astronaut just as negotiations over 
Berlin are approaching—that is, if there are to be any such negotiations? 
Tn any case, it is easier to be fatalistic about all this than to take it 
seriously or try to understand it. 
TANGIBLE DANGER 

The second and far more tangible dangers to the democracies are 
Britain’s uncertainties and incapacities. To all her wellwishers—of whom 
there are scores of millions in Europe—this is a perfect nightmare. Even 
Britain’s critics desire her to be strong, dynamic and purposeful. They 
are accustomed to seeing in her a pillar of political stability and wisdom, 
not a victim of apathy and doubt. 

To many of them a prosperous Britain is also a condition of economic 
survival. They need her as a source of supply—provided she can deliver 
the goods they require of the right quality, at the right price, and at the 
right time. They also welcome her as a fair competitor and as an investor 
who does not seek to dominate. But a flabby Britain is a menace to them 
in every way, as well as a profound disappointment. Once again, the 
British are faced with tremendous responsibilities and equally great 
opportunities. But these only lie within their grasp if the whole nation 
bestirs itself into doing something constructive about it. 





FOR JOAN 


Yesterday I took you to the Zoo... 


That yesterday was many years ago 

So now I take you to some place to dine 

And talk amusingly of books and plays 

And food, and of the choicer kinds of wine; 
While I pretend I do not see the heads 

That turn, the eyes that seek to share your smile, 
For you are very lovely. I am proud— 

A pride that holds me silent for a while. 


But my Today is still my Yesterday 

And though Tomorrow’s song be still unsung 

I do not fear to listen, nor need you, 

For your sweet youth has kept, and keeps, me young. 


Yesterday I took you to the Zoo. . . 
FRANCIS GRIERSON 
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KUWAIT IN GEOPOLITICS 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Professor and Chairman of the Departments of Sociology and Political 
Science, University of Bridgeport, Connecticut 


HEN Premier Abdul Karim Kassim laid claim on June 26, 1961, to 
the oil-rich Sheikdom of Kuwait, which Britain had just released 
from the obligations of a 62-year-old Protectorate, Britain’s answer 

comprised 5,000 troops and other defensive facilities, sent at the request 
of the Sheik of Kuwait, Abdullah al-Salim al-Subah, in order to encourage 
Abdul Karim Kassim to adhere to what he called his peaceful intentions. 
When this bloodless battle was transferred to the Security Council in July, 
the Soviets vetoed a resolution calling on all nations to respect the “‘in- 
dependence and territorial integrity” of Kuwait and were then outvoted 
on a proposal to invite the British to go home. Strangely enough, the 
British were keen on getting out of Kuwait almost as much as the Soviets 
would like to have them. The same intention was seconded by President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic, but he had been allowing British 
ships of war to pass through the Suez Canal. 

Nobody was killed. But the Persian Gulf was much in the news again, 
although few commentators, and fewer still among the general public, 
possess more than superficial information regarding even such well-known 
Sheikdoms as Kuwait and Bahrein, while general knowledge of the remoter 
regions of the Gulf is even more rare. Yet over 65 per cent of the oil needs 
of Western Europe are now met by Persian Gulf imports, and the Straits 
of Hormuz at its southern end have become one of the most travelled of 
the world’s shipping lanes. 

Furthermore, Britain proved again in this tiny oil sheikdom that it can 
act fast—and tough—when British investments are threatened. In fact, 
the Arabs prefer to call the Persian Gulf the Arab Gulf. In terms of 
power, British Gulf would be more accurate. 

For here the little British-run world of the Persian Gulf consists of 
fabulously rich Kuwait, an oil-bearing sandpit called Qater, the island 
of Bahrein, and the seven Trucial Sheikdoms known as Trucial Oman— 
all held together by a network of British Political Agents. These states 
have a special treaty relationship with Britain, which means that London 
handles their foreign relations and protects them. This fact is of supreme 
importance to the Free World for it is a paradox of this anti-colonial era 
that if Britain’s empire were suddenly to relinquish its appanages in the 
Persian Gulf, NATO and the Free World might collapse. In this area, 
from sun-scorched Bahrein Island, London directs the protection of an 
odd batch of sandpits on the fringes of Arabia; here, under the feudal 
administration of autocratic princes, dwell less than a million Arabs. 
Here also, with the exception of Kuwait and Bahrein, where British in- 
fluence has resulted in some concessions to modernity, the governing 
structure of these sparcely populated principalities has advanced little since 
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the days of Mohammed; nevertheless, they value their independence— 
dependent as they are. 

And it is in Western interest that they be protected. 

The reason? Oil. 

Existing petroleum production of three of these primitive states—Kuwait, 
Bahrein and Qater—together almost equals that of the USSR. Kuwait 
alone, with a population of about 322,000 people, has surpassed Saudi 
Arabia as the richest fuel source in the Middle East. And nobody knows 
how much more undiscovered oil still lies beneath barren sands and shallow 
off-shore waters. Geologists continue to explore deserts and warm lagoons. 

The particular importance of this oil production is that, despite cold 
war pressures and Middle East confusion, it remains available to Europe. 
The Persian Gulf Protectorates have not yet been fully paralyzed by 
emotionalized Cairo and Moscow propaganda. And their product is not 
shipped westward by trans-Arabian pipelines; therefore, it is not subject 
to Syrian blackmail, and has, indeed, been dispatched via Suez. 

GEOGRAPHIC BACKBONE 

Kuwait, on the north-western shore of the Persian Gulf, covers an area 
of 6,000 square miles. The port of Kuwait, the capital, serves as an entre- 
pôt for goods going to the interior and is the headquarters of the British 
Political Agent. There is a large civil airport used by British, Egyptian, 
Iraqi, Lebanese, Iranian and American airlines companies. Pearl-fishing 
and shipbuilding are also centred in the port. The territory surrounding 
the port is largely desert, and its trade consists of exchanging Arab 
goods from the interior for textiles, rice, sugar and other necessities. 

South of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf is the Saudi Arabian-Kuwait neutral 
zone, which under the Treaty of Uqair (1922) belongs in undivided one-half 
interest to Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. It consists of about 2,000 square 
miles of uninhabited desert, and oil discovered there in 1953 by American 
Independent Oil Co. Production totalled 11,724,585 barrels in 1956. 

POLITICAL AND OIL FORTUNES 

In 1899 the ruling Sheik asked the British to take Kuwait under their 
protective wing, although they did not then know that Kuwait sits on a 
sea of oil—a quarter of the world’s proven reserves and half again the 
US reserves. The Sheik’s motive then was to stop the pro-German Otto- 
man Empire from expanding southward along the Gulf. 

The Kuwait Oil Company was granted a concession on December 23, 
1934; it is owned jointly by the British Petroleum (formerly Anglo-Iranian) 
and the Gulf Oil Corporation. The first test well, drilled north of Kuwait 
Bay in 1936, was unsuccessful. The second test well in the Burgan area, 
south of the bay, discovered oil in April, 1938, and opened up what is 
perhaps the most prolific single oil field in the world. In the post-war 
period this field was rapidly developed and pipeline, storage and large 
berthing facilities were completed by the end of 1949. Further discoveries 
were made at Magwa in 1951 and at Ahmadi in 1952, both lying between 
Burgan and Kuwait Bay. In 1955 a major discovery was made north- 
west, of the bay at Raudhatain; more recently, a large refinery has been 
constructed at Mina al-Admadi. 
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Daily production in Kuwait almost tripled between 1950 and 1954, when 
it averaged 925,000 barrels daily. Production has continued climbing since 
that time, reaching 60,612,000 metric tons in 1957, and is concentrated at 
the Burgan field, from which petroleum is piped to the new port of Ahmadi 
for shipment. 

Oil revenues—a 50-50 concession agreement was concluded with the 
Sheik in 1951—have enabled the Government, aided by British advisers 
and a Development Board, to put in hand a number of large-scale public 
development schemes (including a sea-water distillation plant with a 
capacity of 2 million gallons a day to provide drinking water for the 
population), the replanning of the port of Kuwait, the construction of 
roads, power stations and a modern state hospital. 

THE SHEIK’S RULE 

His Highness Sheik Sir Abdullah al-Salim al-Subah, KCMG, CIE, auto- 
crat of Kuwait, a sovereign of fabulous wealth even by the standards of 
Harun-al-Rashid or Genghis Khan, and whose 1961 income amounted 
to around three million dollars a day, tax free, has been struggling with 
as difficult a situation as any of his warrior ancestors ever experienced in 
the two centuries the Subah family has been ruling Kuwait’s miles of sand. 
But unlike many of Arabia’s gilded Sheiks and Kings, Sir Abdullah has 
not been pocketing all this cash himself; rather, from the very beginning 
of his régime he set aside a third of his income for the continuous develop- 
ment of Kuwait and a third as a hedge against whatever future afflictions 
the desert winds might bring. 

In his small state he is called “the Ruler” or “Sheik Abdullah al-Salim” 
to distinguish him from several other “Sheik Abdullahs” in his family. 
In spite of being able to control around a billion dollars of his personal 
fortune, this tall, heavy man, about 66 years old, with the olive skin, 
sensuous mouth and acquiline nose, who wears a small grey moustache 
and a goatee, is a man of simple tastes. His policy has been to keep 
himself aloof from Arab quarrels. But in recent years he has been facing 
the demands of the educated young men of Kuwait asking reforms; another 
has been to deal with the rivalry for the succession to rule. In part, 
troubles have been brewing because of the pumping of so many millions 
of dollars into a city-state of 322,000 people (of whom one-half is Kuwaiti 
by nationality), within the few recent years. This has rocked the little 
Sheikdom’s social, economic and political structure, little changed through 
centuries, like a series of earthquakes. . 

DESPERATE DEPENDENCE ON BRITAIN’S PROTECTION 

The dependence of the Western world on Kuwait’s oil is glaringly 
evident. As for the East itself, Sheik Abdullah’s oil is a focal point for 
regional rapacity and intrigue. Egypt, resenting Britain’s protection of 
so rich a country, has been trying hard to throw the British out and instal 
itself “natural leader of the Arab world” as the prime influence in Kuwait. 
To‘the south, neighbour Saudi Arabia periodically harries Kuwait over 
ownership of the oil-bearing Neutral Zone, and one can suspect that the 
Saudies would move in just about as fast at the British might move out. And 
the contemporary events have shown the intentions of Iraq, whose disputed 
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boundary with Kuwait is only 15 miles from the glittering field of Raud- 
hatain. Iraq has never renounced its old claim to all of Sheik Abdullah’s 
realm. Then there are Jordan and Syria, two petroleum “have-nots”, 
whose grand scheme is to realize a common development pot into which 
Kuwait would throw in some of its oil revenues for the Arab world in 
general and Jordan’s and Syria’s economies in particular. 

Then there is Soviet Russia, always ready to stir the witch’s KONEN, 
As in all the oil countries of the Middle East, the Communists have been 
stepping up their activity in Kuwait in one form or another. Their 
spokesmen have been moving in and joining forces with the nationalists; 
in Kuwait especially they have appeared from time to time among the 
oil workers, although the Communist Party is officially prohibited. When 
picked up by the police, its agents usually turn out to be from undercover 
groups in Iraq or Iran. 

Tue DEFENCE FORMULA 

To defend his country, the ruler has three instruments: money, a 1,500- 
man frontier force advised by a British Colonel, and protection of Britain 
under a 60-year agreement. But the army and the police, both headed by 
Sheik Abdullah el-Mubarak el-Sabbah, lack the kind of security organiza- 
tion that could handle effectively subversion, and Iraqis can freely cross 
Kuwait’s frontier from Basra, only 130 miles away. Thus most Kuwaitis 
expect Britain to protect them from any Communist incursions; this con- 
viction is based on the awareness that Britain buys about 60 per cent of 
her oil from Kuwait, and that Kuwait, a member of the sterling currency 
area, makes an important contribution to the stability of the British pound. 
But Kuwait is important not only to Britain but also to the United States, 
which has even a greater stake in the Middle East oil states than in the 
Suez Canal. The Kuwait Oil Company is owned jointly by US and 
British interests, and the rôle of the US in the oil countries there is getting 
more and more important. In fact, American oil companies now produce 
nearly twice as much oil in the Middle East as the British do. 

Obviously, as three rival Arab forces are casting eager eyes on Kuwait, 
and with Britain’s vigorous backing, supported by Washington, of its 
independence, the little Sheikdom will remain sitting relatively securely on 
its vast pool of black gold for some time to come. 
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BRITISH LIBERALS AND TRADE UNIONISTS 
RICHARD ROWE 


cc TY RESENT Liberal trade union policy,” say the authors of New. 

p Unions for Old, a New Orbits Group Publication,* “is inadequate 

because it is too narrow in scope, too legalistic in its solutions, and 

too middle-class in its approach—in short, it is unrealistic.” How far 

have the authors of this pamphlet succeeded in avoiding the vices of which 

they accuse their fellow-Liberals? To a large extent I think that they 
have. 

Their pamplet is certainly not narrow in scope, it’s not legalistic in its 
solutions, and, most unusual in any Liberal Party document, it is not 
middle-class in its approach; and, as for the word “realistic”, that is one 
of the most difficult words in politics. 

The greatest single difficulty in putting across Liberal ideas to the great 
mass of people whose loyalties are still largely with the Labour Party is 
that one must speak in the terms, and in the categories with which they 
are accustomed to deal, and after 50 years of Labour propaganda, the 
Labour Party’s supporters have been very largely conditioned to think in 
terms which are fundamentally il-liberal. This is the Liberal politician’s 
dilemma in his approach to the working-class voter and the trade unionist 
in particular. 

In my own view, the three young authors of this pamphlet have gone 
a long way towards proving that the dilemma is not insoluble. Having 
said that, they will probably agree with me that not every Liberal who 
is considering the subject of their pamphlet is bound to accept all the 
conclusions which they have reached. They are young men and no doubt 
they are in a hurry, and with the impetuosity which characterises young 
men in politics, they have not hesitated to come down unmistakably on 
one side or the other on such subjects as the closed shop, demarcation 
disputes, and break-away unions. And most Liberal students of their 
subject would probably agree that it is precisely on this sort of question 
that the dividing line between the Socialist and Liberal ways of thinking 
is most clear. 

The Liberals have been long enough in the political wilderness to have 
had time to work out what was the main weakness of the Liberal Party in 
its relationship to the working-class voter during its last years of greatness. 
I have no doubt that it was its failure to see that political liberty is mean- 
ingless for the man who is not economically free. 

Now, economic freedom is clearly an ideal state, but the ideal has its 
practical applications and it is by the practical application of Liberal 
principles to the day-to-day problems faced by the working-class voter, 
that Liberals are going, if ever, to recover the mass vote which alone can 
bring them to power. Economic freedom is a great deal to seek but, at 
least, let Liberals have no doubts whatever that it is their duty always and 
on every occasion to defend the ordinary citizen’s right to work. The man 
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whose right to work is threatened, either by his employer or by a trade 
union boss or by a political caucus, is not free. 

It follows from this that Liberals should have positive policies for 
protecting the worker from the threat of unjust or capricious dismissal by 
his employer and equally from any threat to his livelihood by political or 
religious groups or by trade unions. The only valid reason for dismissal is 
industrial misconduct or incompetence. Men ought not to be dismissed 
their employment, as they are today, because “their face does not fit’; 
nor ought there to be the remotest danger of a man losing his job because 
his opinions or his convictions do not please his fellow workers. 

It is, therefore, appropriate for the Liberal Party, as it did last year, to 
pass a resolution which includes a statement of the moral obligation of 
every worker to be a member of a trade union. This is entirely consistent 
with Liberal principles. It is, however, an example of the wrong sort 
of realism, that is to say the sort of realism that is synonymous with 
expediency or worse, for Liberals to allow themselves to be convinced by 
the arguments in favour of the closed shop, and it is to the credit of the 
three young authors of New Unions for Old that they do not allow them- 
selves to be convinced. They put the case, and there is a case, and they 
reject it. 

Their “realism” impels them only to declare that “we believe that 
legislation to prohibit the operation of the closed shop would arouse great 
hostility and do far more harm than good”. They do however say, and 
this is a constructive contribution, “Surely it would be a more profitable 
use of time and of more lasting good to the union if, instead of clamouring 
for the closed shop, an assessment was made of why some men do not 
wish to join their union. However desirable 100 per cent membership 
may be, are forced men ever going to be a real asset to their union, and 
are they an advertisement of which the trade union movement can be 
proud? The operation of the closed shop is one sure way of antagonising 
those members of the community which the trade unions want to win into 
' their ranks”. This is indeed political realism; it also happens to be good 
Liberalism. 

If the suggestion is well founded that the defence of a man’s job is a 
prime function of the Liberal in industry, Liberals may, and I think they 
should, find themselves taking two unfamiliar attitudes towards the related 
subjects of victimisation and legislation in defence of the worker’s right to 
his job. Several Latin Americån countries and several European countries 
have now legislated to the effect that a worker who believes himself wrongly 
dismissed can appeal to an independent tribunal for a judgment, and if he 
makes his case, the employer is obliged either to accept him back into 
employment, which is probably a rarely successful procedure, or—and this 
idea is most attractive—pay him one year’s salary in compensation for 
unjust dismissal. Knowing how shaky some employers are on questions 
of abstract justice, how sensitive they are to anything which affects their 
pocket, I imagine that such legislation in England would drive unjust 
dismissal virtually out of existence! 

It has probably not occurred to Liberals who have not given special 
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consideration to industrial relations, but loth though a Liberal is to agree 
to a strike, the one sort of strike with which he ought to find himself in 
instinctive sympathy is the strike on behalf of a victimised workman. It is, 
or it should be, a matter of complete indifference whether a particular 
victimised worker is a Communist or a strike leader or a combination of 
both. If he is, in fact, a competent and willing worker, he ought not to 
be in danger of losing his job because he has led a strike (no man can 
lead a strike without the willing backing of the great majority of his fellow 
workers) or because he holds Communist convictions. 

Liberals will wish to see Communists lose the influence they have at 
present in unions but they will not lose that influence by being martyred. 
They will only lose it when trade unionists of Liberal conviction stand for 
election in opposition to them. 

It is a little sad to find the authors taking the “realistic” line about 
break-away unions. For a start not all small unions are break-away unions; 
secondly some of the great unions of the present day were, in their day, 
break-away unions. But thirdly, the case of the break-away union may be 
just and in that case it ought to have Liberal backing. 

It is true and it is realistic to point out that “practically there is very 
little chance of helping the break-away unions”. It is true, as the authors 
say, that “the established unions consider them to be a threat to the move- 
ment’s solidarity. The employers’ associations are not prepared to 
recognise and negotiate with them nationally because, if they did, the 
official unions would refuse to co-operate in the existing national negotiating 
machinery which would no longer function”. It is true, as they say, that 
“the Government will not recognise break-aways” in the Civil Service, 
unless the Association asking for recognition can prove that existing 
Associations have failed or are unable to look after the interests of the 
workers concerned. 

All this is true but might does not yet make right, and the Liberal 
Assembly of last year was not wrong to declare (as indeed the International 
Conventions of the International Labour Office imply) that “every man 
has the right to join the union of his choice and that every union which 
can claim to represent a reasonable percentage of the workers at any level 
of negotiation has the right to be recognised”. It is, or it should be, a 
matter of complete indifference to Liberals that a particular union is or is 
not high in the favour of the TUC. What matters is what the workers 
themselves think. The union which ought*to be recognised should be the 
union which the workers themselves choose. 

When the authors chide the Liberal Party with setting up special trade 
union associations in the party at constituency level, they are at least not 
making the mistake of certain Liberal Party leaders in thinking that ‘‘work- 
ing-class voters now think of themselves as middle-class”, but they are 
perhaps failing to give due weight to a real dilemma which the party faces 

in its approach to industrial questions and the industrial voter. 

'  Ttis not necessary to look upon trade unionists as “a race apart, instead 
of ordinary individuals with the same hobbies and interests as other 
members of the community”, to see that trade unionists as such have 
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special interests which they are entitled to work together to protect, and 
there is a grave need for the Liberal Party to give due weight to the 
legitimate aspirations of trade unionists and industrial workers generally. 
The authors of the pamphlet have recognised this by the very fact of its 
production. 

They are, however, being perhaps less than realistic when they say that 
“the trade unionist should join the ordinary association in the usual way 
and it should draw upon his specialised knowledge as, and when, neces- 
sary”. The fact is, as they themselves say elsewhere, the party does not 
yet possess a large enough number or representative enough selection of 
trade union members for the average association to be in a position usefully 
to draw upon their experience or specialised knowledge. At this particular 
stage in the party’s development, some organisation is probably unavoid- 
able which will enable the trade unionists who have now given their 
allegiance to the Liberal Party to compare their own limited experience 
with that of Liberal Party supporters in other unions before attempting 
to apply what they have learnt in the wider field of politics. 

That is the first reason for the existence of the special organisation within 
the Liberal Party for trade union members. The second reason for its 
existence, of course, is to make its collective experience available to those 
fellow-Liberals who lack first-hand knowledge of industry. This is some- 
thing which it is usually outside the competence of the individual trade 
unionist to do. But it may reasonably be supposed that the collective 
experience of the great body of Liberal trade unionists is of value in the 
deliberations of the party and in the working out of industrial policy. 

Indeed it is one of the achievements of this organisation that it has 
succeeded in persuading the party to set up an Industrial Committee to 
reconsider all the implications of the party’s adopted policy of co-owner- 
ship, in the light of a decade of experience of its working, and to define 
Liberal policy on such questions as redundancy, and the difficulties likely 
to be encountered in industry in the next decade as a result either of entry 
into the Common Market, the gradual transition to automatic production 
or the possible switch from arms production to economic warfare by the 
Communist countries. 

These are questions to which the Liberal Party must be prepared to 
give answers and it has reason to be grateful to its trade unionist members 
for obliging it to give attention to them. The very publication of the 
pamphlet New Unions for Old permits those who have for so long ploughed 
a lonely furrow within the field of Liberal industrial policy to feel rewarded 
that they are now joined by some of the keenest and most intelligent of 
the party’s young intellectuals. 


* Liberal Publication Department, 58 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 2s. 
Roger Cuss, Maurice Gent and Trevor Smith. 
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CANADA’S LONE RANGER 
A TRIBUTE TO VICTOR SIFTON 
LESLIE BISHOP 


WILL not deny that I feared Victor Sifton. Twelve years ago, on the 
night I resigned his whip, as London Correspondent, I had a night- 
mare of him in hunting-coat, chasing me all over the rolling landscape 

of England. Once again the “legend” had come uppermost in my sleeping 
mind. “Recreations, riding, hunting” . . . especially correspondents . . . 

Mr. Max Freedman relates how, during the last few days of his life, 
Mr. Sifton long-distanced him three times in his Washington bureau, to 
discuss the situation in Cuba. “He wanted to know whether the United 
States Government was telling the truth about its rdle in the Cuban affair.” 
He died in Winnipeg on April 21 . . . suddenly . . . aged 64. 

Victor Sifton was certainly the big reason why I never had a telephone 
fitted in my Hampstead flat. He had a habit of phoning his queries at 
any hour. And yet, as I now contemplate him without fear and begin 
to wonder what he was really like, I can see that the “legend” (like those 
of other public men) is by no means fair to a remarkable Canadian, a sort 
of lone ranger who, incessantly, day and night, year in, year out, patrolled 
what he believed to be the frontier of freedom. Noone rode beside him. 
At a slight distance there followed his two trusted generals, Mr. Grant 
Dexter, his Editor, and Brigadier Dick Malone, his Business Manager, both 
of whom stayed the course to the end. It was a long, hard, magnificent 
ride. Many fell by the way. 

The publisher of the Winnipeg Free Press was a bit overpowering at 
close range. I remember our first interview. In 1946, after serving during 
the war as a military reporter, I applied to Mr. Dexter, the Executive 
Editor, to be allowed to write “leaders”. “TI arrange for you to see Mr. 
Sifton. You'll enjoy meeting him.” I had my doubts about that, as a 
humbler colleague on the news side had painted a picture for me, “a gullible 
Englishman”, of a sort of ogre. Certainly Mr. Sifton’s press photographs 
were hardly reassuring—making him appear like some formidable visitor 
from Mars, viewing the wreckage of earth with supercilious disdain. (They 
finally managed to get a good picture and printed it on the “In Memoriam” 
page.) : 

I walked into his office with trepidation. A handsome man, quite 
unlike the press photographs, gave a courtly bow and adjusted pince-nez 
with a trailing black ribbon over a swarthy outdoor complexion. He 
took my proffered “leader” and glanced at it, with an almost medical 
precision. He reminded me of my favourite doctor in Staffordshire. We 
chatted, he doing most of the talking. In addition to personal charm, 
he had the distinction of manner that comes from a good mind, enhanced 
by square shoulders and well-cut clothes—a connoisseur, he bought both 
suits and riding-habits in London. At the same time there was nothing 
synthetic or stuffy about him. He had the dash of the old-time cavalryman. 
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My “leaders” would be considered. He gave me the impression that 
- he and I were embarking on a great adventure. “Well make lots of 
- mistakes,” he smiled, “but we'll have some fun.” This was meant to 
shore up my English inferiority complex—my fear of picayune errors, 
` inculcated by the “higher” education—but, of course, no-one made even 
a trivial mistake on Mr. Sifton’s leader page if he could possibly help it! 

A few weeks later we were discussing the terms of a “leader” that 
would urge the Manitoba provincial government to do something. I 
suggested that the language he approved was a trifle too fierce—something 
politer might be more effective. “Les,” he snorted, “‘there’s only one 
way to make politicians do anything and that is to light a bonfire under 
em! 9 

In February, 1947, the Free Press sent me to cover the Freight Rates 
hearings before the Canadian Board of Transport Commissioners in 
Ottawa. I flew over the snow-covered country and reached the sparkling 
city, just in time to see the sun setting behind that imaginative national 
memorial of the first war. A few days later Mr. Sifton appeared, to see 
how the hearings were going—vital Western interests were at stake—and 
we had tea together. I remember he ordered toast and strawberry jam. 
He taught me more Canadian economics in about an hour than I ever 
learned before or since. 

He stood for sound money and good value, particularly for the Western 
Canadian farmer. He believed that socialism was based on fundamental 
misconceptions and that it was the duty of the Winnipeg Free Press 
leader-page to explain these errors, in simple terms, to the ordinary reader. 
Of course, it suited his business interests but he honestly believed that 
economic freedom, which suited him, was best also in the interests of 
the small man. He was delighted when I was able to purchase, on his 
behalf, the Canadian serial rights of Professor John Jewkes’s book, Ordeal 
by Planning (Macmillan, 1948). 

Victor Sifton steadfastly pursued economic realism. He had something 
of the same selfless zeal that men like Cripps displayed on the other side. 
And, as I consider both sides, in disillusioned middle-age, I say Sifton was 
right and Cripps was wrong because, under free enterprise, we all have 
a chance to better ourselves whereas, under socialism, we are all ground 
down to the subsistence level. Cripps’s system makes it impossible for 
those who come after to do as well as Cripps did. This point was made 
by my friend Ivor Bulmer-Thomas, to whom I introduced Mr. Sifton in 
London. He commended Ivor’s courage in resigning from the Labour 
Party. 

While on the general issue of freedom-versus-regimentation, I agreed 
with Mr. Sifton, I disagreed with certain aspects of Free Press policy 
which seemed to militate against Britain’s interests—for instance he 
favoured expansion of Canada’s trade with the Americas, if necessary at 
the expense of her trade with Britain. It was quite natural—probably 
inevitable—that he should advocate this policy for he was “born into” the 
cause. The newspaper’s most famous editor, John W. Dafoe, who trained 
Sifton, had been a lifelong advocate of trade reciprocity with the United 
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States. So had his father, Sir Clifford Sifton, who as Canada’s Minister 
of the Interior, had “made” the West by opening it wide to European 
immigration. I also regretted the long-sustained Free Press attack on the 
Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agreement, which seemed to me to be justified 
- by the circumstances of the time, but naturally the Winnipeg newspaper 
had to champion the interests of western agriculture. 

But, whatever the merits or demerits of his newspaper’s policies, Victor 
Sifton held it fast to the faith of Liberalism. Of course, such a policy 
in these times did not make for popularity. 

My diary for October 25, 1948, records a luncheon at the National 
Liberal Club with Mr. Sifton and Gerard Fay, of the Guardian. As he 
stood at the door of the dining-room and caught sight of the Gladstone 
statue, Sifton smiled and drew himself to his full height, walking in with 
dignity. At that luncheon he made an interesting suggestion. Perhaps 
Eire, in repealing the External Relations Act, would be helping to develop 
a new form of association, valuable to all English-speaking nations. “After 
all,” he recalled, “we Canadians invented the present form of Common- 
wealth association. We made nuisances of ourselves and a new form of 
association was worked out. Perhaps now the Irish Republicans will work 
out a new form of association which may allow all the Commonwealth 
nations and the United States to be members. It would have to be such 
as to allow the United States to retain all its glory. It would be difficult 
to find a name.” He suggested that such an association might be willing 
to subscribe to a brief code of principles—he personally would be quite 
happy if the American Bill of Rights was used. He neither smoked nor 
drank. 

Returning to our small office in Fleet Street, he wrote a letter to Grant 
Dexter, taking an occasional deep breath, almost as if it pained him, and 
cutting deeply into the paper with the pen. He took one of my special 
manilla envelopes, obtained after much dickering, and complained that 
the flap was insufficiently glued to stick properly. He believed in service! 

That afternoon he told me a little of his history. He had been with 
the Canadian cavalry in the first war, won the DSO in the advance on 
Amiens, been severely wounded—so that he lost the sight of his right 
eye. He was for weeks in a hospital in England, bitterly cold with the 
ward window open in the winter. The sister-in-charge was a martinet and 
every morning the bed-sheets had to be turned down and “dressed by 
the right”. 

The matching skill of the Canadian oculist prevented most people from 
even suspecting his disability. Perhaps a “forbidding” persona had been 
subconsciously adopted as a defence against pryers. He was sensitive 
and proud. 

The disability didn’t stop him riding, didn’t stop him reading—he liked 
to read on the long Canadian railway journeys—now and then he got 
depressed by loneliness—didn’t stop him serving as Canada’s Master- 
General of Ordnance during the second war—didn’t stop him creating, 
before he died, a chain of influential] newspapers stretching from Ottawa 
to Victoria, BC. 
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Although his family originated in Armagh, 1948 was the first year he 
had been able to visit Ireland. Driving with him to catch the Irish Mail 
on November 4, I mentioned there had been an Irish reference to “the 
hated Crown’. He observed there had never been any feeling against 
the Crown in Canada. There had been hatred of Downing Street but 
not of the Crown. The problem was solved by bringing the Crown to 
Ottawa. The monarch became the monarch of Canada. . 

In Ireland he hoped to do some hunting. 


FORUM FEATURE— 


LIBERTY AND THE LOCAL PRESS 
ALBERT L. WHITE 


HY “Liberty and the Local Press”? Why not just “Press”? If 
there is one thing more than another the local press of the United 
Kingdom is agreed on it is that it must not on any account be 

confused with the national press. Or, to be exact, the “‘popular’’ section 
of it. Since Northcliffe created the new journalism the local press has 
had a constant grievance. It goes something like this: ‘These Fleet Street 
fellows come down here on a story and spoil everything. Our own people 
won't look at us afterwards.” Editors of our local papers may not have 
read Mill On Liberty, but most of them are his spiritual descendents and 
they would heartily agree with his dictum that the individual, in exercising 
his liberty, must not make himself a nuisance to other people. This par- 
ticularly applies to the pressman in his dealings with the public. 

In this connection it is worthwhile remembering that, when the Labour 
Government after the last war set on foot the first Royal Commission on 
the Press, which was nothing if not an ethical investigation, they were 
gunning not for the editors of the local press but the Fleet Street tycoons. 

So perhaps it is as well, although it may not be inevitable, that parish 
pump and Fleet Street have different proprietorial organizations. The 
national newspapers belong to the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association; 
most of the provincial morning and evening newspapers and the provincial 
and London suburban weeklies belong to the Newspaper Society. The 
dichotomy was given greater emphasis with the post-war creation, under 
the auspices of the Newspaper Society, of the Guild of British Newspaper 
Editors. Membership is not open to editors of the national dailies. The 
Guild, which is organized on regional lines, with the regions sending 
representatives to a national council, has by no means a one hundred per 
cent membership of provincial editors, but it has brought into sharper 
focus the differences between the provincial and metropolitan press, and 
has rammed home a fact that can be overlooked through the habit of 
equating circulation with influence—that the self-respecting local news- 
paper is held in a very special regard by its readers and has their confidence 
in a way that the popular press does not command. The reader brings to 
his local newspaper an attitude of mind quite different from that which 
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he brings to his national daily paper. It is the difference between partici- 
pation and detachment; the difference between knowing and knowing about. 

So to the editor of the local newspaper and his national mouthpiece, the 
Guild, the freedom of the press means something more than keeping a 
close eye on the legislature and the executive; it means seeing that the town 
council and other local statutory bodies keep open the channels of in- 
formation. With so many liberal-minded editors now banded together 
regionally and nationally, it was not surprising that the Guild played a 
leading part, if not the leading part, in getting the Public Bodies (Admission 
to Meetings) Act on to the Statute Book within the last few months. The 
main purpose of this Act, which replaces the less comprehensive Local 
Authorities (Admission of the Press) Act, 1908, is to establish more firmly 
the right of the public to hear, and the press to report, council meetings 
and the meetings of certain committees occupying a special position. 

Leonard Crisp, of the Middlesex Advertiser, spent years collecting 
evidence from Guild members to prove to the Government that the Act 
was necessary. The local authorities opposed it; and the Government 
showed little enthusiasm for it until prohibitions on press reporting by 
certain city councils during the provincial printing stoppage in 1959 caused 
it to have serious second thoughts. Not only does the local press benefit 
most from the new legislation, but in the nature of things it will be chiefly 
responsible for seeing that councils do not take evasive action. Already 
the Newspaper Society and the Guild are investigating reports that some 
small councils which formerly did their work through committees con- 
sisting of all members of the council are dropping one member from each 
committee in order to avoid the statutory duty of admitting the press and 
public to such meetings. 

The Government is now asking the local authorities to accept a code 
of conduct to govern their relations with the press. This is somewhat 
ironic. The Guild itself, despite long discussions, has not been able to 
agree on a journalistic code. Editors generally do not need to be told by 
regulation how to exercise the freedom of the press, but were a code 
drawn up it might well have something to say about the press approach 
to town hall affairs. There is need of reform in some quarters. Where 
council meetings are considered good for news only when there is an 
uproar, or where meetings are indifferently reported by an inexperienced 
hand, it is not surprising that councillors show their resentment by being 
unco-operative. ‘ 

A reference here to the all-press Press Council, the unwanted child 
placed on the doorstep of the press by the first Royal Commission, is 
necessary. The Press Council spends most of its time considering and 
pronouncing on complaints about the press from the public. It is open 
to a town council which feels it has been badly treated by the press to go 
to the Press Council. Such complaints are being received. The only 
satisfaction they can get, if they get it, is a moral one; the Press Council 
is not a disciplinary body like the General Medical Council. With the 
new Admission Act apparently not proof against trickery, it is possible 
that we shall see local paper editors reporting their local councils to 
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the Press Council—for the Press Council is also charged with the duty of 
defending the freedom of the press. 

A cause of secrecy and high-handedness on the part of local councils is 
the spread of party politics in civic affairs. Party control means caucus 
control. The ruling party and also the opposition (if there is one) make 
up their minds on the monthly council agenda at private meetings, and 
the council meeting itself is a barren rubber-stamp procedure of a few 
minutes. Self-respecting editors do not take this sort of thing lying down. 
If they cannot get the news at the front door they will send round to the 
back. The subsequent “leaks” may either be inaccurate or too accurate; 
and councillors faced with this persistent probing may come to the con- 
clusion that openness in the first place is the best policy. These backstairs 
tactics should cease with the operation of the new Admission Act, but it 
is doubtful whether they will altogether. There are ways of keeping back 
information which no legislation can stop, and the editor (invariably a 
former reporter) who has spent years closely observing the municipal 
machine at work is not easily deceived or sidetracked. 

Dictatorial and secretive councillors are not the only hindrances to 
freedom of expression. Perhaps the greatest enemy to freedom at the 
present time is within the newspaper office itself—the high and still rising 
costs of production. Casualties among newspapers, especially the pro- 
vincial mornings and evenings, have been most marked from as far back 
as the First World War. During the inter-war years a falling off in readers 
and advertisers due to a newspaper’s falling appeal probably played a 
bigger part than costs in the mortality rate, but since the last war costs 
(materials, machinery, wages and salaries, power supplies and rates and 
taxes) have been the killer. The Newspaper Society has given the second 
Royal Commission on the Press (significantly an economic one this time) 
plenty of facts and figures on behalf of its members. The cost of news- 
print is five times what it was pre-war. A proprietor in the smallest town 
now has to bear an hourly labour cost increase to 355 per cent. It is 
fortunate that local advertising has been so good, but the Newspaper 
Society is worried about the switch to commercial television—‘‘and the 
situation would undoubtedly be changed for the worse by the introduction 
of local commercial radio stations, which would compete directly with 
local newspapers for local advertising.” Concentration of ownership 
(which has its advantages as well as its evils) has been one of the results 
of the industry’s economics. Fot example: In the small area in the south- 
west where the writer began as a reporter soon after the First World War 
there were seven separate newspaper companies. Now one group, operating 
from London, controls the papers which remain. 

A position has now been reached where (to quote the evidence of the 
Editors’ Guild to the Royal Commission) “any diminution of diversity of 
ownership and control, or the number and variety of publications, must 
have a detrimental effect upon free expression of opinion and possibly 
upon the adequacy of presentation of news and comment upon news, 
though not upon its accurate presentation.” It is also true, as the Guild’s 
memorandum further states, that the fewer the newspapers, the more re- 
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stricted is the opportunity which any individual has of expressing himself in 
print, as for example, through letters to the editor. Perhaps the last sentence 
protests a little too much. There are editors who make no bones about 
excluding readers’ letters which express political views not in accord with 
their own. No two editors, because of differing conditions, are selective in 
the same way when it comes to filling up their news space, but they would 
probably agree, as a general principle, that if the smallest social organiza- 
tion or obscure tin conventicle cannot have its paragraph in the local paper 
because of pressure on space (the cloak that can cover many sins of 
omission), freedom of expression is to that extent impaired. 

If impressions of editors’ gatherings under Guild auspices have any 
validity, then it can be stated that the local paper editor, with exceptions, is 
not interested in regarding the minutiae of the great principle of press 
freedom, as they come before him during the daily round, from the stand- 
point of party politics. Whatever his political opinions may be as a private 
citizen, as an editor he is inclined to be independent. With the steady 
elimination of his rivals, he is aware that he is a monopolist and that he 
has a duty to the public to see that he does not use his monopoly unfairly. 

What should be the policy of a paper which has no rival in its own 
area? Many editors (who are, of course, not often proprietors as well) 
would say that their papers should cut their political ties, if they have any. 
One weekly paper the writer is acquainted with became independent after 
the war, after having been uncompromisingly Conservative since its founda- 
tion. Now it treats all parties alike. The day has gone when two papers in 
one small town, one Conservative, the other Liberal, viewed the local 
scene, passionately and earnestly, from the point of view of their awn 
political philosophy. A rising standard of living has given us more, of 
everything, except newspapers. The editor of the only local paper in'his 
community should be Guardian of Liberty No. 1. If he isn’t, somettiing 
is wrong. 

FROM THE MANSE WINDOW r 
Whispers lost as bare trees lash 
The winter air; steps on the gravel fade 
And the new mourner squeaks the gate: already 
Funeral arranging winds the dead 
And all their recollection back to time 
And the quick closing in of history. 

But the figure in the new shroud is only he 
Who yesterday or the day before smelt 
The salt air and thought of fish for tea 
And wondered how the dahlias would come 
Next summer and if his house would hold 
Against the season’s frost and gales from the sea. 
Now, blinds are drawn. Old men 
In love with death take out black hats 
And behind some easy metaphor 
Hide their pieties. 
From the manse window 
I watch a boat, heavy with fish, heave 
And twist home over a rough bar. Rosm FULTON 
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COMMON MARKET FEATURE— 


DUMPING AND THE BOARD OF TRADE 
LYNDON H. JONES 


LMOST FOUR YEARS have elapsed since the Customs Duties 

(Dumping and Subsidies) Act, 1957, became operative. During the 

interval considerable use has been made of the Act but, to the 
knowledge of the writer, little has been published on this subject and 
few other persons are engaged in its study. This is somewhat surprising 
in view of the large number of requests for anti-dumping duties and the 
fact that this trend will almost certainly accelerate. This will arise, in- 
cidentally, from the changing pattern of international trade. Hitherto, 
in the main, the items which, it is contended, have been dumped have 
come from producers of primary commodities. Henceforth, however, it 
is probable that producers of a widening range of manufactured articles 
may be accused of dumping. The trades in which this is most likely to 
arise are the highly capitalised ones wherein firms have to maintain pro- 
duction as near to full capacity as possible because their break-even point 
is invariably high. Consequently, if demand eases a little and slack begins 
to appear, there is a temptation to sell at prices in the home market 
yielding a reasonable profit and at prices based on marginal costs in export 
markets. And such practices may be construed as dumping within the 
terms of the Act. 

When moving the Second Reading of the Anti-Dumping Bill in the 
House of Commons, on January 22, 1957, the then President of the Board 
of Trade, Sir David Eccles, explained why the Government felt it necessary 
to introduce the measure. He stated: — 

“The first point to be made about the Bill is that it is not designed to protect 
the British market against legitimate low cost competition. We are concerned 
solely with unfair trade practices. I would say at once that the reason and 
sense of the Bill is that the United Kingdom could not move further towards 
Free Trade unless we were certain that it was fair trade. In particular, we 
could not join in making a European Free Trade Area unless we had safeguards 
against dumping and subsidies which were strict and within our powers to 
enforce.” 

The Act deals with two methods of “unfair” trading, namely, dumping 
and subsidised exports, action’ against both of which is permissible under 
Article Six of the GATT rules, But as the Government did not have the 
powers to do what the GATT rules allowed, it was considered necessary 
to remedy this position. Be it, however, noted that the Act is wider in 
its scope than the provision under the set of international trading rules, 
because not all the countries with which the UK trades are signatories to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Most of the Communist 
bloc of nations, for example, are outside GATT. 

Before considering the Act from a technical standpoint and its adminis- 
tration, one could argue on principle against it. In terms of the time 
factor, three distinct types of dumping may be identified. In the first 
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instance, there is sporadic dumping, or what may be termed “dusaping 
from weakness” and, broadly speaking, it is found in two sets of circum- 
stances. On the one hand, it is found quite frequently at the endzi a season 
. f ee 
when producers or growers seek to get rid of remainders? On the other 
hand, it is often the case that bankrupt stock is disposed or -at unnaturally 
low prices. In practice, such selling does not signify that an attempt is 
being made to destroy a competitor. It simply reflects the need to dispose 
of goods under extreme pressure, and the customer is the prime beneficiary. 

In the classic book, Tariffs—The Case Examined, Lord Beveridge argued 
that Free Trade is the best defence against such practices. He wrote: 

“From one point of view, indeed, a manufacturer with a casual overstock 
may prefer to dump it into a Protectionist rather than a Free Trade country; 
the latter is more likely to be a permanent market for him and therefore one 
which he will least desire to spoil by flooding it with goods at unremunerative 
prices. The reasons which may lead a manufacturer to dump rather than to 
sell at a sacrifice at home will also lead him to dump for choice into a protected 
rather than an open market.” 

The second type of dumping is termed intermittent. Sales may be made 
abroad from time to time at a price below that prevailing in the home 
market. Such action may be resorted to: — 

(a) To secure a foothold in a foreign market or to prevent the loss of one 
through temporary underselling by others. 

(b) To destroy a competitor. 

(c) To prevent the establishment of a rival firm. 

(d) To retaliate against dumping in the opposite direction. 

Finally, dumping may be sustained. This is not possible at a loss, ie. 
below the firm’s marginal cost, and it can only be undertaken to permit 
existing capital to be fully utilized. Generally speaking, this is the type 
of dumping which is associated with export monopolies, cartels and state- 
controlled industries. 

Long-period dumping is rarely found in practice, and when it does 
exist there can be no objection to it from the buyers’ standpoint. Those 
using the commodity benefit from being able to get their imports more 
cheaply. This, in turn, may stimulate home and foreign sales. 

From this analysis it may be seen that dumping is only harmful in two 
sets of circumstances. First, when it occurs in spasms and each spasm 
is long enough to bring about a shift in the locus of production in the 
importing country which must be reversed when the cheap imports cease. 
Such intermittent dumping, incidentally, may even be harmful where there 
is no home industry. One can envisage the establishment of an industry 
specifically designed to utilise the cheap imported goods—if they are 
producers’ goods—and unable to continue when their supply ceases. 
Alternatively, if the dumped goods are consumers’ goods, changes in 
demand may result and, when later reversed, some injury may accrue. 
Secondly, predatory dumping may be harmful to consumers. Once it has 
achieved its objective, prices may be raised. 

Two facts stand out. First, dumping is not always harmful. Secondly, 
those circumstances in which it is harmful are comparatively rare. With 
predatory dumping, for example, it is not enough merely for the producer 
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in country “A” to be able to cripple the manufacturers in country “B” 
with his dumping before he can raise his prices. Thereafter, he must be 
sure of a monopoly for himself, because if this were not the case, and 
assuming there were production in a third country “C”, “A” is still 
unable to raise his prices to “B”, even allowing for the demise of the 
producers in that country, because goods would flow in from country “C”. 
Once it is accepted in principle, however, that the Government may take 
action in certain circumstances to combat dumping and export subsidies, 
the formulation of a satisfactory definition becomes a major problem. 
Under the Act “goods shall be regarded as having been dumped— 
` (a) if the export price from the country in which the goods originated is 
less than the fair market price of the goods in that country; or 
(b) in a case where the country from which the goods were exported to the 
United Kingdom is different from the country in which they originated— 
(i) if the export price from the country in which the goods originated 
is less than the fair market price of those goods in that country; or 
(ii) if the export price from the country from which the goods were so 
exported is less than the fair market price of those goods in that country.” 
And the definition comprises 


“Giving, directly or indirectly, a bounty or subsidy on the production or 
export of goods (whether by grant, loan, tax relief or in any other way and 
whether related directly to the goods themselves, to materials of the goods or 
to something else), and includes :— 

(a) the giving of any special subsidy on the transport of a particular 
product; and 

(b) the giving of favourable treatment to producers or exporters in the 
course of administering any governmental control over the exchange of 
currencies where such treatment has the effect of assisting a reduction of 
the prices of the goods offered for export, but do not include the application 
of restrictions or charges on the export of materials from any country so 
as to favour producers in that country who use those materials in goods 
produced by them.” 


As to what constitutes “a fair market price”, this was laid down in 
Section 7 of the Act as follows: — 

“Subject to the next following subsection, the fair market price shall be 
taken to be the price at which goods of the description in question (that is to 
say, any identical or comparable goods) are being sold in the ordinary course 
of trade in the said country for consumption or use there, but subject to any 
necessary adjustments, whether for differences in conditions and terms of sale, 
for differences in taxation or otherwise, which may be required for the purpose 
of ensuring that the comparison between the fair market price and the 
export price is effectively a tomparison between the prices on two similar 
sales.” 

How one determines what is a “fair market price” for a country like 
Russia, which has no open market, has never been explained, not even 
in 1958 when Transatlantic producers of aluminium were claiming that 
the Russians were “dumping” this commodity in Britain, a market which 
the Canadians regarded as theirs. In passing, it is worth noting that, at 
the time, sales of aluminium by the Cocom countries, of which Canada is 
one, to the Soviets were restricted. 

When considered purely from a technical standpoint, the Act as at 
present framed, comes under fire from both Protectionist and Free Trader. 
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The former argues that it is very difficult, if not impossible, for an in- 
dividual firm or body seeking to show that dumping has occurred to prove 
its case, although this is no deterrent. It must be proved that the goods 
actually have been sold, not merely offered, at a lower price than that at 
which the seller has sold them in the country of origin. What may be 
required from an applicant to collect such proof may be seen from an 
extract from a recent number of The Footwear Manufacturers’ Journal. 
It states: — 

“The Trade and Protection Committee has decided to ask the Council for a 
sum of money to enable it to send an investigator, when necessary, to foreign 
countries to find out if there are any grounds for believing shoes are being 
dumped in the British market.” 

It should be noted that, even if the investigator ascertained the prices 
at which goods were being sold, due regard would have to be paid to 
the rate of exchange of the conversion of the foreign currency into sterling. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to make allowance for the size of the lots sold. 

These are not hypothetical problems which may face a firm. They have 
already arisen. 

As to the problem which arises from exchange rates, a case in 1959 
involving imports of tartaric acid from Spain illustrates the theme. It 
reveals, too, the problem facing an applicant seeking to establish the price 
at which the foreign firm has been selling in the UK market, let alone 
in the country of origin. Copies of Bills of Sale were produced by the 
exporting firm to show that the price at which they had been selling was 
higher than that stated by the UK firm pressing for an anti-dumping duty. 
The whole problem, however, ultimately hinged on determining what con- 
stituted the real value of the peseta. At the time the fixed rate of exchange 
of pesetas was 140 per one pound sterling, or 50 pesetas per one US dollar. 
In the free market, the exchange rate was 57 pesetas per one US dollar. 

Assuming that the firm proves to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade 
that an item is selling below the fair market price, it does not automatically 
follow that action will result. It may be that the producer’s sales in his 
domestic market may involve only small quantities, whereas his exports 
are for bulk delivery. Such proved to be the case in the sale of vinyl 
acetate (monomer) exported from Italy. Far more important is the need 
to prove to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade that “the effect of the 
dumping or of the giving of the subsidy is such as to cause or threaten 
material injury to an established industry irt the UK or is such as to retard 
materially the establishment of an industry in the UK.” 

But if those seeking to invoke the Act feel that they have legitimate 
grievances, what of others? Indeed, if ever an Act has been weighted 
and administered with blatant bias manner, this is it. 

The Act is open to criticism on the ground that it operates unfairly 
against low-cost producers. In the absence of anti-dumping duties, the 
low-cost producer may have a substantial price advantage as compared 
with the high-cost producer. If the high-cost producer subsidizes his 
exports to bring them down to the price of the low-cost producer, no 
action is taken, but the low-cost producer has then lost his advantage. 
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If, therefore, to meet the changed conditions of competition, he were to 
resort to dumping, an anti-dumping duty may be imposed, despite the 
fact that the extent of his dumping was insignificant in contrast with that 
of the high-cost producer. 


Meanwhile, some indication of how the imposition of an anti-dumping 
duty may affect prices in the home market may be gathered from a case 
which arose in 1958. A heated controversy had arisen about UK butter 
imports. At that time prices were falling, and consumption, as may be 
expected, was rising. British producers of butter were unaffected by this 
state of affairs because of the present system of subsidies. During the 
period, they even increased their share of the market from a mere 4 per 
cent to 7 per cent! The New Zealand Government protested vehemently. 
Producers in that country were allowed to submit a request for an anti- 
dumping duty. It was successful. Thereafter, the price of butter soared. 
At that time New Zealand butter was selling at 206s. per cwt. and Danish 
at 221s. Six months later, the prices had risen to 290s. and 367s. 
respectively. 

One of the arguments most frequently heard in favour of a policy of 
discrimination for New Zealand is worth recalling. Britain’s action, people 
were asked to believe, would protect employment in its own export in- 
dustries. Far from being “good balance-of-payments economics” to 
suggest that one should pay for one’s imports above the market price, in 
the hope that some of the money thus spent will come back, it is nonsense 
on stilts. There is always the danger that any action of a trade discrimi- 
natory nature by this country may spark off retaliatory measures. How 
this country can accuse any one of dumping when it produces goods in 
de-rated factories, and machinery driven by subsidized coal, by workers 
living in subsidized houses, eating subsidized food, is beyond the human 
ken! 

The most serious criticism which may be levelled at the Act and its 
administration is the manner in which its operation is shrouded in secrecy. 
The Government does not automatically publicise the fact that representa- 
tions have been submitted requesting an anti-dumping duty. It puts its 
Board of Trade officials to work and, if they feel that a prima facie case 
has been made out, the Government of the country in which the offending 
firm is located is approached. It is pointed out that if the “dumping” 
is not terminated within a reasonable period of time—in practice, this 
means a week or thereabouts—the case will be advertised in the Board 
of Trade Journal. Frequently, the foreign Government endeavours, often 
successfully, to induce the firm to put an end to the “offending” practices. 
If this is done, the facts are never disclosed to the public. 


When the firm refuses to be browbeaten, the Board of Trade publicises 
the facts and invites representations from interested parties. It requires 
those seeking a copy of the applicant’s case to undertake in writing not to 
disclose any of the information contained therein. For this it has no 
statutory authority whatsoever. When questioned closely on this matter, 
it had to concede the point. Nevertheless, it persists in this unauthorized 
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practice and does everything possible to restrict the circulation of the 
applicant’s case. 

In this context an interesting state of affairs arose when the Hornchurch 
Division Liberal Party wrote in and requested to see one applicant’s case. 
The request was refused on the ground that the Hornchurch Division 
Liberal Party was not an interested party within the terms of the Act. A 
prolonged correspondence ensued. Eventually it was conceded that the 
documents would be forwarded—subject to the Board of Trade receiving 
the customary assurance that the information supplied would be treated 
as confidential. On its arrival, however, it was found that the names of 
the applicants had been omitted! There was further correspondence 
before this information was ultimately forthcoming. 

The item in this case for which an anti-dumping duty was sought was 
ethanediol, otherwise known as mono-ethylene glycol, the chemical from 
which anti-freeze is made. In the search for the facts, some illuminating 
information was unearthed. First, it was found that certain parties who 
were interested in securing the continued import of the chemical were afraid 
to submit evidence, for such action, they feared, would jeopardise their 
business connections. Secondly, those seeking to curb imports had been 
hitherto large importers themselves. In 1959, for example, they had 
imported some 10,000 tons from the USA and Canada. But now that one 
of the applicants had decided to establish a plant in the UK to give it the 
edge over another American firm, it sought an additional levy—beyond the 
existing 334 per cent duty! 

What is manifest is that this whole business savours of that obscurantism 
usually associated with special interests. It needs to be brought into the 
open. Any firm or industry which deliberately seeks a restriction of 
competition in order to support its price must be compelled to submit 
its case in the full knowledge that it will be made public. Justice must 
be seen to be done. The public is entitled to expect a Government to 
display a degree of courageous economic liberalism. 
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HISTORY— 


NEW LIGHT ON THE GIRONDINS 
G. P. GOOCH 


R. SYDENHAM’S book on the Girondins is perhaps the most 

important English contribution to the study of the French Revolu- 

tion since Thompson’s biography of Robespierre. It is full of new . 
material from the Paris archives, and he approaches the subject with a 
detachment almost impossible to French historians of all schools. His 
conclusions are clearly stated, and it seems unlikely that they will be 
seriously challenged, for he supplies references for every statement. 

Members of the three parliaments of the Revolution—the Constituent, the 
Legislative and the Convention—came from the Gironde district in South- 
West France, but only in that sense can we properly speak of a group. 
There was neither an organization, a programme, nor a recognized leader, 
and so we have no right to talk of a Girondist party as we do of the Jacobin 
- party, which met for debates at its own club. So much for the negative 
side of the author’s pronouncements. On the positive side the significance 
of certain figures in the group of about two dozen friends who often, but 
not always, acted together, is fully recognized. At the time they were 
often called Brissotins after Brissot, their most prominent spokesman 
in the Chamber. Several of them left Memoirs, above all Mme. Roland 
who, like Marie Antoinette and Charlotte Corday, has earned undying 
remembrance by her tragic fate. In the first phase of the Revolution 
nearly all critics of the Ancien Régime co-operated to carry ‘through 
urgently needed reforms, but the overhrow of the Monarchy led to the 
parting of the ways; and a ferocious struggle developed between the so- 
called Girondins and the Jacobins, which ended with the quasi-dictatorship 
of Robespierre and the inauguration of the Terror. This volume enables 
us to follow the historic conflict at every stage. 

The book opens with a useful survey of the different assessments of 
the so-called Girondins by successive French historians, every one of them 
writing in accordance with his own ideology which in many cases was 
deeply coloured by the atmosphere of French politics at the time. Thiers 
and Mignet, the first competent interpreters, reaching maturity during 
the Restoration era, smiled on them. The Constitutional Monarchists 
welcomed them, though they were too weak to defend France against 
invaders. A few years later Lamartine issued an indirect challenge to the 
Bourgeois Monarchy of Louis Philippe which in his own celebrated 
phrase bored France. His History of the Girondins, the most eloquent 
book on the French Revolution except Carlyle’s epic and Michelet’s pan, 
was a voluminous plea for a republic, and it played some little part in the 
eviction of the last King of France. In 1848 Michelet, the only eminent 
French historian born in a working-class home, complained that academic 
historians were too bourgeois and showed little interest in the Fourth 
Estate. Louis Blanc, the first socialist historian of the Revolution, repeated 
Michelet’s complaint that the Girondins were purely bourgeois, caring 
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much for liberty and not at all for equality. If they were too conservative 
for such left-wing writers, they were far too radical for Taine who, though 
no admirer of the ancien régime, detested the Revolution and dismissed 
the Girondins as little better than the Jacobins. Aulard, who delved more 
deeply into the archives than any of his predecessors, applauded the 
Revolution as much as Taine detested it, and admired the Girondins as 
worthy representatives of the Tiers Etat. Jaurés, on the other hand, the 
brightest luminary of the socialist camp, portrayed the Girondins, like 
Louis Blanc, as selfish reactionaries. The verdict was endorsed by Mathiez, 
whose sympathies lay with the Fourth Estate. Lefebvre, the latest and 
fairest of French specialists on the Revolution, finds more to blame than 
to praise in their record. 

Dr. Sydenham, who has no political axe to grind, knows more about 
the so-called Girondins than any living scholar, and to a life-long student 
of the period like myself it is of deep interest to learn his conclusions. 
Having made it plain that there never was a large party, or even an 
organized party at all, he devotes most of his attention to a little group 
of politicians who were most active with tongue and pen. Though nearly 
200 names, in lists drawn up from various records at various times, have 
been mentioned as within the Girondin orbit, most of them have no 
common tie except hostility to the Jacobins. Even the feud with the 
latter was a late development, for Girondins and Jacobins co-operated on 
the overthrow of the ancien régime, and their orators met for discussion 
in the Jacobin Club. In studying the Revolution we should bear in mind 
Aulard’s discovery that a large majority of members, both in the Con- 
stituent and Legislative Assembly, favoured a limited Monarchy. 

It was only after the downfall of the Monarchy, largely owing to the 
unlucky flight to Varennes, that the newly elected Convention split into 
main factions. During the autumn of 1792, after the September Massacres 
and the repulse of the invaders, the Jacobins were still in a minority; but 
as the war developed and England joined in the fray, an atmospheric change 
expressed itself in a cry, particularly from Paris, for more vigorous leader- 
ship. Robespierre’s star was rising, and one of the most effective missiles 
in his armoury was the charge against his chief enemies in the Chamber 
that they were federalists who disliked the dominance of the capital and 
desired the Departments to have more influence on policy and legislation. 
This charge is almost entirely rejected by the author, who declares that 
the only convinced federalist in the inner oircle of Brissot’s associates was 
Buzot, who explained that he only spoke for himself. We must add, 
however, that Condorcet, one of the noblest figures and beyond question 
the most distinguished thinker in the group, drafted a republican Con- 
stitution early in 1793 which allotted more power to the provinces than 
France had ever known and more than the Chamber, increasingly 
dominated by Danton and Robespierre, was inclined to accept at the height 
of the war. 

Here is the author’s unflattering picture of the group in the winter of 
1792-3. ‘“‘Brissot and his companions should be regarded as a small, 
loosely knit group or coalition of individualists who rapidly became 
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representatives of the resistance of the majority to Robespierre, their 
personal independence remaining unqualified. Evidence even of collabora- 
tion between them during the Convention is extremely slight, for their 
meetings at Mme. Roland’s salon lacked any precision of purpose and 
ended when her husband resigned his office as Minister of the Interior 
in January, 1793. They appear in the Legislative Assembly as a fairly 
coherent group, but one only of seven or eight prominent radicals, a 
côterie which increased little in the Convention. Even in May, 1793, when 
Montagnard (Jacobin) pressure was greatest, the faction was no more than 
a frail alliance of some 15 deputies. When leadership had been won they 
proved resolute in nothing but the endeavour to restrain it, vacillating at 
all critical times and showing determination only in their efforts to crush 
Robespierre.” After digesting such a verdict from such an expert we 
need not shed many tears that their heads tumbled into the basket in 
the Place de la République, now the Place de la Concorde, in June, 1793. 

After the establishment of the Republic most of the Girondin leaders, 
like most of the professional classes, felt that the Revolution had gone far 
enough, and henceforth they may be described as the most moderate 
element in the Convention. Now that Louis XVI was a prisoner and 
could do no harm they had not the slightest desire to shed his blood, and 
for this reason they advocated a plebiscite on his fate. On the contrary 
the Jacobins demanded death without trial or appeal, and they got their 
way. In the author’s opinion a plebiscite would probably have saved his 
life, since most Frenchmen remained tepidly royalist at heart. The dis- 
approval of regicide by the Girondin leaders strengthened the conviction 
of the Jacobins that their rivals had lost interest in the Revolution and 
could no longer be regarded as good citizens. Inflamed by anger against 
their former associates in the creation of a new France, the Jacobins 
determined to strike, and on June 2, 1793, the Convention decreed the 
arrest of 29 deputies, a few of whom, scenting danger, had escaped. At 
this moment Charlotte Corday’s murder of Marat, one of the most ruthless 
of the Jacobin celebrities, helped to seal the fate of the group to which 
her sympathies belonged. Condorcet and Valazé committed suicide, and 
the rest were carted along to the scaffold. “Oh! Liberty!” exclaimed 
Mme. Roland a moment before her turn came, “what crimes are committed 
in thy name!” 

With the triumph of Robespierre blood flowed in torrents, and after a 
year of dictatorship Paris was ready for the coup of Thermidor, when the 
arch-terrorist followed his hundreds of victims to the scaffold. Dr. 
Sydenham has added another item to the list of books on the French 
Revolution which no earnest student can afford to neglect; and among its 
merits is an excellent bibliography. 


M. J. Sydenham. The Girondins. The Athlone Press of the University of London. 
35s, 
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THE ESCAPE OF LAVALETTE 
WALTER PERCIVAL 


The principal source of this account is the Procédure des Trois Anglais et autres, 
published in Paris by Tigre, apparently in 1816. Acknowledgments are made for 
some details drawn from L’Evasion de Lavalette, by J. L. Dubreton (Hachette); from 
the Examination and Trial of Sir R. Wilson, by Nightingale, 1816; from Lavalette 
Bruce, by Brigadier Ian Bruce (Hamish Hamilton, 1953); and from Marshal Ney, 
by J. B. Norton (Arthur Barker, 1958). 


N 1791 Antoine-Marie Chamans, who was to become Comte de 
Lavalette, was at the age of 22 commandant of the National Guard 
at Nancy. On the night of August 10, 1792, he was one of the 

defenders of Louis XVI and of the Tuileries. He joined the Army of 
the Alps and became aide-de-camp to Napoleon, to whom he owed his 
marriage with Emilie-Louis de Beauharnais, niece of Josephine. In 1801 
Bonaparte appointed him Postmaster-General. On March 27, 1814, while 
the Emperor was engaged in his desperate struggle against the invading 
armies, Lavalette wrote to warn him against secret intrigues in Paris. 
On the fall of the Empire he was dismissed, but when Napoleon had only 
just reached Fontainebleau on his triumphal return from Elba, Lavalette 
politely turned out his successor and resumed his place. His first act was 
to stop the mails. Then he went to the Tuileries to await and to be 
embraced by the returning hero. 

After Waterloo and the return of Louis XVIII behind the foreign armies 
of occupation, Lavalette expected nothing more serious than dismissal. 
On July 18, he was arrested and taken to the Conciergerie, where he was 
given a solitary cell, long, narrow and almost dark, containing a wretched 
bed, an old table, a chair and two filthy tubs. Lavalette complained about 
this poor accommodation and was moved to a somewhat better cell on 
the floor above. After the arrest of Marshal Ney on August 19, Lavalette 
often heard the Marshal in the room above playing on his flute a hauntingly 
sad melody. The two prisoners met once on the stairs. For several 
months Lavalette was in solitary confinement. 

In the middle of October Madame de Lavalette gave birth to a baby 
which did not live long. 

On November 22, Lavalette was tried for high treason and condemned 
to death. His appeal was rejected. His wife was now allowed to visit 
him daily and to dine with him in his cell; on some occasions she was 
accompanied by her daughter Josephine, aged about 13 or 14, and by 
an aged widow who served as her companion. 

Madame de Lavalette made more than one attempt to reach Louis XVIII 
to plead for her husband. Two days before the date fixed for his execution 
she forced her way to the Prime Minister. Richelieu promised to ask 
the influential Duchesse d’Angouléme to speak for him, but no help was 
to be had from her. Then, in spite of a royal order, Marmont took 
Madame de Lavalette into the audience chamber. She fell on her knees 
before the king, who took her petition but made an evasive reply. 

At about three o’clock on the next day Lavalette’s wife and daughter 
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and the old widow were allowed to enter Lavalette’s cell, although 
Josephine and Madame Dutoit (or Dubourg) were not among the few 
persons authorized to visit him, and although the gaoler had orders to 
admit only one person at a time. The Comtesse had arrived as usual in 
her sedan-chair carried by her regular porter, Guérin, nicknamed Marengo, 
and by another named Brigant, a substitute for the second regular porter, 
who was ill. On the instructions of the valet Benoit Bonneville, the chair 
was not taken into the Cour de Ja Conciergerie, but left against the wall 
of the Palais de Justice. From the chair were taken the usual cushion 
with a green taffeta cover, a parcel apparently containing bottles of wine, 
and a sewing-bag, none of which was examined before the party entered 
the prison. Madame wore a red merino jacket, a black skirt and a black 
hat with coloured feathers. 

Extra precautions had been taken. The Inspector-General of Prisons 
had been ordered to increase surveillance and to visit the place daily. The 
Attorney-General told the chief gaoler, Roquette de Kerguidu, that 
Lavalette was to be executed on the morrow and that nobody was to be 
allowed to visit him. De Kerguidu replied that Madame and her daughter 
were already in the prison. “All right! Let them stay; it’s the last 
time!” At half-past six the Prefect of Police told de Kerguidu to let 
nobody visit Lavalette even on a written order from himself. 

While Madame de Lavalette was in her husband’s cell, the valet loitered 
by the stove in the entrance hall; the two porters waited in the guardroom. 
At five o’clock the warder Eberle served dinner in the cell, brought coffee 
and served it. Now Benoît found the porters and asked them to come 
and have a drink. On the way to the adjacent bar he told them there were 
25 louis to be gained, but that they would be carrying a heavier burden 
and would have to go more quickly than usual. Brigant, guessing what 
was afoot, ran off home. Guérin saved the situation by offering the job 
to a coalheaver, Chopy, who was drinking in the bar. 

Just before seven o’clock, Roquette, who was with Eberle and other 
warders in the entrance hall, heard Lavalette’s bell ring. He sent Eberle 
to open the door of the corridor. Almost immediately three persons 
appeared, followed by Eberle. In the dim light of the two lamps he saw 
the red jacket, the feathered hat and the black skirt, whose wearer sobbed 
into a white handkerchief and leaned on the little girl, who uttered heart- 
rending cries. De Kerguidu gave the distressed lady his arm and helped 
her through the prison doors and up the steps towards the sedan-chair 
which was now near the top of the steps. No porters were in sight, and 
Eberle went forward calling for Benoit. It was seven o’clock. The valet 
came hurrying with the porters, who at once took up their burden and 
went off, Marengo in front and Chopy behind, followed by the weeping 
daughter, by the aged widow and by Benoit. In a street nearby the chair 
was put down for a moment; then Benoit ordered the porters to continue 
towards l’Abbaye-aux-Bois. 

Roquette returned to the cell; he saw no-one, but heard a noise behind 
the screen and turned to leave. On second thoughts he returned and 
called “Monsieur de Lavalette! ” but there was no reply. He went behind 
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the screen and there found the Comtesse. Crying “Ah! madame, you have 
tricked me!” he began to rush out, but she clung to his arm. In the 
struggle his sleeve was torn. Shouting for help, he ran into the entrance 
hall and told his son that Lavalette had escaped. The young man dashed 
out. At the gate he found Eberle, who had just taken another warder 
named Bodiscar for a drink. Young de Kerguidu ordered Eberle to run 
down the rue de la Barillerie after the chair and he himself ran along the 
rue de Jérusalem, where he overtook the sedan-chair. Inside it he found 
Mademoiselle Lavalette! Eberle, meanwhile, returned to the prison, 
found the Comtesse in the cell, and locked the door, exclaiming: “‘There’s 
still someone locked in there and she won’t get out without an order!” 

When the chair stopped for a moment in the rue de la Barillerie, 
Lavalette had quickly stepped out. His arm was taken by a man who 
put him into a waiting cab, in which he found an overcoat and a more 
suitable hat, which he put on as the driver, whom he recognized as his 
friend Chassenon, drove away. At the corner of the rue Plumet the cab 
stopped and he got out, to be led by another friend, Baudus, to an attic 
in the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, where he stayed hidden and fed 
for about five weeks by an old Conventionnel named Bresson, who had 
his quarters there. 

The alarm having been given, all the city barriers were soon closely 
watched and guarded, notices offering a large reward were posted every- 
where and the police scoured the capital in search of the wanted man. The 
movements of his friends were kept under close observation. Unless he 
could get away from Paris and from France, Lavalette would be in constant 
danger. 

The police were also paying close attention to some of the very numerous 
foreigners then in Paris. In particular they kept a close eye on Michael 
Bruce, spendthrift son of an indulgent father at whose expense he had 
spent the last eight years in travelling in princely style about Europe and 
the Middle East, where he had left that fantastic figure, Lady Hester 
Stanhope. In Paris he had made himself notorious through his efforts to 
save Marshal Ney and through his undisguised contempt for the Bourbons, 
for the British Government and for Wellington. His Irish friend, Major- 
General Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, held similar views. To “his able 
and intelligent dispositions’? Schwartzenberg attributed the defeat of 
Napoleon at Leipzig, but Castlereagh gaid of him: “If Wilson has the 
confidence of all other governments he lacks that of his own,” for Wilson 
was a Whig. He had even urged the abolition of flogging in the British 
Army! 

Early in January, 1816, Michael Bruce, in his rooms at 24, rue Saint- 
Georges, received an anonymous letter flattering his character and asking 
for help in smuggling Lavalette out of Paris. Bruce had already been 
struck by the romantic nature of Lavalette’s escape from the Conciergerie. 
He had met the Comte before his arrest, but had never met his wife. He 
looked upon Lavalette as the victim of an iniquitous judgment. His 
mind was made up at once. 

Bruce enlisted the help of his friends, General Wilson and Captain John 
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Hely-Hutchinson of the 1st Grenadier Guards. The latter, like Bruce, was 
aged 26, but he was a veteran of Waterloo. Though his regiment was 
encamped with other British troops in the Bois de Boulogne, Hutchinson 
was living in the rue du Helder, and Wilson, no longer on the active list, 
had rooms in the rue de la Paix. Wilson took the lead in the plan and 
in its execution. He himself would conduct Lavalette across the Belgian 
frontier. Passports, horses, carriages and a disguise would be necessary. 


Wilson had no difficulty in obtaining passports from Lord Stuart, the 
British Ambassador. They were made out in the names of General Wallis 
and Colonel Loneska. Hutchinson was sent with these passports for 
endorsement by the Ministère des Affaires Etrangères. Asked by one of 
the secretaries who Colonel Loneska was, he replied without hesitation: 
“The admiral’s brother.” - 


Another British officer named Ellister obtained horses for Wilson’s carri- 
age. He also hired rooms and a coach-house at the Hotel du Helder, giving 
the name of Colonel Loneska. In the meantime Bruce learned that the 
brigade of his cousin, General Brisbane, was at Compiègne and that his 
aide-de-camp was leaving Paris for that town, in charge of the general’s 
baggage and horses. This officer met the conspirators at Bruce’s rooms, 
where he was informed that confidential circumstances obliged the party to 
pass through Compiégne with another person who wished to remain in- 
cognito, and that they needed a quiet spot in which they might rest un- 
observed for a few hours. Secluded quarters and a sergeant to guide them 
were immediately offered. 


Bruce had already obtained the measurements of Lavalette, which 
Hutchinson took to a tailor named Schwartz, saying they were those of a 
quartermaster who urgently needed a coat, waistcoat and trousers. Schwartz 
remarked that the measurements given him had obviously not been taken 
by a tailor. Wilson became alarmed and sent Hutchinson back to say 
that the quartermaster could not possibly wait for the garments, which 
must therefore be carefully packed and sent after him. Where were a 
British officer’s uniform and head-gear to be found? Bruce’s brother 
Robert, a lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, lent them readily enough 
to Hutchinson to be used “for the abduction of a young lady”. Then 
Hutchinson and Ellister reconnoitred the control post at Clichy. 


On the evening of January 7 Bruce, Ellister and Wilson were the guests 
of Hutchinson at a jolly punch party. At the appointed moment Bruce 
went to the door, where his hand was grasped by that of Lavalette. For 
the benefit of the concierge Bruce patted the late-comer on the shoulder 
and “damned him in good honest English for being so late”. Hardly 
had the Comte been introduced to the company upstairs, when Hutchinson’s 
servant came to tell his master that a stranger wished to speak to him most 
urgently. Seeing that the stranger had a pistol projecting from his pocket, 
Hutchinson snatched it. The man made no resistance, but said: “So 
you are one of our friends,” handed him another pistol with the words 
“For Lavalette” and disappeared. 

In five minutes Lavalette was effectively disguised as an officer of the 
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Grenadier Guards. Bruce now left the party to join the Princesse de la 
Moskowa, the wife of Marshal Ney, shot a month earlier. 

At half-past seven the next morning Wilson was at Hutchinson’s door 
with Bruce’s gig; his servant, mounted, attended him, to give the impression 
that the General was on his way to inspect troops. A few minutes later 
the new officer of the Grenadier Guards was riding beside Wilson in the 
gig towards the Clichy post, with Hutchinson riding alongside and the 
servant following. Wilson approached the post at a moderate pace. ` The 
guard turned out and presented arms and the gendarmes stared at the 
General’s plumed hat held by his companion. Once the post was safely 
passed, Lavalette pressed his leg against Wilson’s and his face was radiant 
with joy and relief. They had still, however, 150 miles to go through 
towns and villages where police notices describing Lavalette were posted. 

At La Chapelle there was another moment of tension, for four gendarmes 
prowled round the gig and questioned Hutchinson, who got rid of them by 
saying that the general was on his way to choose quarters for an English 
division. 

As they neared Compiégne, 60 miles on, Wilson noticed some white hairs 
projecting below the wig worn by Lavalette; fortunately he had on him small 
scissors and made appropriate use of them. Soon afterwards they were 
hailed by a sergeant, the guide arranged for them by General Brisbane’s 
aide-de-camp, who presently entertained and refreshed them in his secluded 
quarters while they awaited Ellister and Wilson’s carriage, which arrived 
at nightfall after having been followed by suspicious gendarmes as far as 
the post at Saint-Denis. 

In order to light the way and to suggest that the travellers were not 
trying to avoid notice, Wilson had the carriage lamps lit. To all who 
questioned them at the relay stations or elsewhere en route, Wilson’s 
postilion and servant replied: “An English carriage and the English 
general” with good effect. At Cambrai, all the same, they were held up 
for three anxious hours by an English sentry who strictly obeyed his orders 
and would not let even a general pass. At Valenciennes they were stopped 
no less than three times and their passports were taken to the commandant. 
One can imagine the scene of indignation staged by the general! After 
one more examination they crossed the frontier and arrived at Mons, 
where they dined together with the greatest satisfaction. Lavalette con- 
tinued his journey to Bavaria, to stay for a time with his wife’s aunt, 
Josephine de Beauharnais. Wilson returned to Paris, which he reached 
after an absence of 60 hours. 

After carrying his plans to a successful conclusion, Wilson appears to 
have relaxed his precautions. Perhaps moved by pardonable pride, or 
because he thought he had done something to restore the honour and 
prestige of the British, he wrote a detailed account of the whole adventure 
and sent it by hand to the British Ambassador’s house, to be forwarded 
to Lord Grey. The servant to whom he handed the letter had been 
“gained” by the police, and very shortly the letter lay under the eyes of 
Decazes. Wilson was arrested while in bed with his wife; Bruce and 
Hutchinson were also arrested, and their papers were seized. 
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Wilson repeatedly and firmly refused to answer the questions put to 
him and demanded a written order from the British Ambassador. He 
most strongly protested against the outrage of his arrest while in bed with 
his wife, and it was not until February 14 that he admitted that the letter 
to Lord Grey, now placed before him, was written by himself. His in- 
dignation at the interception and seizure of the correspondence of an 
English (or Irish) gentleman was genuine. 

For a time the French authorities intended the charge against the three 
conspirators to be that of high treason, for which the penalty was death. 
In London as well as in Paris there was great excitement in society and in 
government circles. Except among the Ultras, sympathy with the prisoners 
was general. In the end a reluctant British Government instructed Lord 
Stuart to inform the French authorities that it could not allow the three 
culprits to be sentenced on a capital charge. Accordingly they were now 
charged with concealing a prisoner condemned to death, for which crime 
the minimum sentence was three months’ imprisonment and the maximum 
two years in gaol. 

The large court was crowded with the leaders of French and foreign 
society on April 22, for the opening of the trial, which took three days. 
Besides the three gentlemen, Eberle the warder, Roquette de Kerguidu 
the gaoler, Benoit the valet and “Marengo” the porter appeared in the 
dock. Hutchinson and Wilson wore dress uniform. Wilson’s brave array 
of medals drew all eyes. They included: 

The Cross of the Order of Maria Theresa, awarded him for saving the 
Emperor Francis II from capture by the French, when he, Wilson, was aged 17; 

The (Turkish) Order of the Crescent, for his valuable services against 
Napoleon in Egypt; 

The (Russian) Cross of Saint George, for his services at Eylau, Friedland 
and elsewhere with the Russians against Napoleon’s Grande Armée; 

The (Portuguese) Order of the Tower and Sword, for his services in command 
of the Lusitanian Legion against the French in the Peninsular War; 

The (Prussian) Order of the Red Eagle, for his distinguished services; 

The (Russian) Grand Cross of the Order of Saint Anne. 


The President of the Court asked each of the accused to give his name, 
age and address. Bruce replied “avec force” that he was a British citizen, 
and read a declaration signed by himself and his friends, to the effect that 
since a Frenchman on trial in England could claim to be tried by a jury 
half French and half English, they could have claimed the same privilege. 
I£ they now waived this right, that must not be taken as a precedent in 
the trial of an Englishman on any*future occasion. 

The Attorney-General, Bellart, now read a ridiculous tirade purporting 
to prove that Wilson, Hutchinson and Bruce were enemies of law and 
order, enemies of the repose of kings and peoples, enemies of justice, 
and at war with their own Government. They had not concealed their 
hatred of the descendants of Saint Louis and in order to cause a general 
upheaval had allied themselves with all the great criminals in France and 
with the forces of disorder in all countries. He read passages from the 
private correspondence of Wilson with his brother to show that new 
revolutions were being prepared in France and Germany. He also read 
Wilson’s own account of his journey to Mons with Lavalette. 
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Eberle was the first of the accused to be questioned in court. His replies 
were so naive and vague that the president told him that he was pretending 
to be even more stupid than he really was. Unfortunately the police had 
found in his house no less than 1,700 francs; Eberle claimed that only 300 
francs of this amount were gratuities from Marshal Ney and the Comte 
de Lavalette, and that the rest was a legacy, his life savings and the profits 
of his wife’s little business. He admitted he had left a door unlocked. 

Roquette de Kerguidu had some difficulty in convincing the court that 
he had not been aware of the plan of escape. In important details his 
evidence was quite contrary to that of Eberle. 

Benoît Bonneville denied any previous knowledge of the plan of escape, 
and contradicted the evidence of de Kerguidu, Eberle and “Marengo”. 

“Marengo” had been found drunk when arrested, and now claimed 
that admissions he made when drunk were not reliable. The President 
pointed out that his present evidence was contradicted by two honest 
witnesses, Brigant and Chopy. 

Now the President began the questioning of Bruce by asking him how 
long he had been in Paris, to which Bruce replied: “About 13 months.” 
“Were you in touch with the Duc de Vicence?”’ (This was Coulaincourt, 
one of Napoleon’s plenipotentiaries in his negotiations with the allied 
commanders.) “That is true, Monsieur le Président; but I fail to see what 
my relations with the Duc de Vicence have to do with the escape of 
Monsieur de Lavalette.” The President: “You showed a very lively ` 
interest in Marshal Ney?” Bruce: “That is true, and I am far from being 
ashamed of it.” 

Then Bruce freely and even proudly admitted his part in helping ia the 
escape of Lavalette from Paris. 

Hutchinson likewise agreed that Lavalette had stayed a night in his rooms 
and that he had escorted him to Compiégne. 

General Wilson readily admitted the part he had played in the affair. 
He asserted that Hutchinson had acted entirely under his influence. 

After listening to minor witnesses such as Hutchinson’s concierge and 
the tailor Schwartz, the audience became tense with interest and excitement 
to hear the answers of the Comtesse de Lavalette. She was obviously 
under great stress, but proudly took the whole responsibility for devising 
and executing the plan of escape from the Conciergerie. Probably all in 
court knew that Louis XVIII had declared: “Of us all Madame de 
Lavalette is the only one who has done her duty.” 

The old widow had an invulnerable reply to all the questions put to 
her. On the day of the escape, she said, she had been too ill to notice 
or to remember anything at all. 

The Advocate-General now reviewed the case against each of the 
defendants. He considered the intervention of the English as something 
not only extraordinary but miraculous. Bruce had acted through vanity 
and had been carried away by his emotions. Hutchinson’s motive was 
a mistaken feeling of humanity, while Wilson’s actions were due to his 
belief that the honour of the British Government was at stake. (Here 
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Wilson nodded to show his assent.) He had completely put aside the 
rights of the French Government over a French subject. 

The counsel for Benoit claimed that his client had been guilty only of 
pardonable excess of zeal on behalf of his master, and could confidently 
be left to the decision of the jury. 

Maitre Dupin, who had recently defended Marshal Ney, made an 
eloquent plea for the British defendants, stressing the important services 
rendered by General Wilson to several reigning monarchs, whose letters 
he quoted. 

Invited to speak for himself, Wilson made a firm declaration of his love 
of liberty and of the right of a British citizen to think, speak and write 
freely. Liberty and the honour of his country were his patrimony. It 
was no crime for an Englishman to judge his government. Who had 
dared to intercept his letters to, his brother and to one of the most illustrious 
persons in Britain? He and his friends rejoiced that they had saved 
Lavalette; they would have felt dishonoured had they- failed in their duty 
to humanity. 

Bruce also claimed that honour and humanity had dictated his conduct. 
The charge of conspiracy against the established governments of Europe 
was absurd. He was an Englishman, proud of the constitution established 
by the Glorious Revolution of 1688, the model for less fortunate nations. 
He concluded by declaring that he was not in the slightest degree repentant. 

The President now put a series of questions to the jury, which retired 
for three-quarters of an hour. Close was the attention of all present as 
the foreman of the jury read out the verdict: 

1. Eberle is not guilty of connivance with Lavalette. 

2. Eberle is guilty of negligence in the performance of his duty. 

3. Roquette de Kerguidu is not guilty of negligence. 

4. Benoit Bonneville is not guilty of aiding the escape of Lavalette by know- 
ingly providing for him the means of escape. 

5. Guerin, nicknamed Marengo, is not guilty of knowingly providing for him 
the means of escape. 

6. John Hely-Hutchinson is guilty of hiding Lavalette, knowing that he had 
been condemned to death. 

7. Michael Bruce is guilty of hiding Lavalette . . . 

8. Robert Thomas Wilson is guilty of hiding Lavalette in Paris... 

9. Robert Thomas Wilson is guilty of hiding Lavalette in Compiégne . 

The Attorney-General having formally requested the punishment of those 
found guilty, the judges retired. , On their return the President announced 
the following sentences: 

} Eberle: two years’ imprisonment and ten years under police supervision. 
Wilson, Bruce and Hutchinson: three months’ imprisonment and the costs 
of the case. 

The judges had been as lenient as possible with the three conspirators. 
Public opinion was on their side. On his return to England after serving 
his sentence, Bruce was the hero of Society. In a general order dated 
May 16, 1816, the Duke of York expressed the high displeasure of the 
Prince Regent. Princess Caroline, however, invited General Wilson to 
teli her the whole episode. Hutchinson was deprived of his commission, 
but was soon restored to his regiment. 
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Madame de Lavalette was the one who had suffered most. When 
Lavalette was pardoned and returned to France, six years later, she did 
not recognize him, for she had become insane. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY— 


SEAPORT OF THE SCHELDT 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


66 HE JOURNEY between Brussels and Antwerp takes only half an 
hour”, advertise the travel brochures; but the Belgians themselves 
are fond of describing the journey as one between La Capitale and 

La Métropole. The distinction is revealing: the Scheldt has made its 

port, with its immense network of cranes and pride in its quick turn- 

round of ships, into one of the most powerful economic forces in the 
government of the country. Prosperity has been the keynote—prosperity 

through adversity... . 

In the days of the Roman occupation, so the story goes, there lived a 
giant called Druon Antignon who Jured all passing mariners; if they failed 
to pay him dues, he cut off their right hands and threw them into the 
river. “Hand werpen”? means “to throw a hand” and since the Flemish 
D is pronounced like a T, there derives the name of Antwerpen or 
Antwerp. ‘Then one day Salvius Brabo, one of Cesar’s family, defeated 
and cut off the giant’s hand—an event celebrated in the fountain of 1887 
in front of the Hôtel de Ville in which the water gushes from a severed 
wrist. Brabo appears again on the far side of the cathedral above an 
iron well-head (attributed to Quentin Matsys), whilst the municipal arms 
include two severed hands. 

Some historians have argued that this legend bears no relation to the 
coat of arms because the story of Brabo did not become current until 
two centuries after the device was already chosen. Yet this does not 
' dispose of Druon Antignon, and there remains a sense in which adversity, 
be it against giants, rival townships or occupying forces, has always left 
the city the richer. The magic of property can turn sand into gold, and 
it was the sanding up of the Zwijn in the fifteenth century that gave 
Antwerp its lead over Bruges as a seaport. From that moment dates 
her importance as an entrepôt for the Rhenish wine trade—a period when 
she also acquired a monopoly on the distribution of certain spices and 
set up the first international Stock Exchange in Europe (its Bourse pro- 
vided a model for the original Royal Exchange in London). 

Soon the great financiers gathered and their mathematics brought a kind 
of poetry to the city that flowered in the florid architecture of Matsys, 
Cobergher and Dominic van Waghemakere; in the richly flushed canvases 
of Rubens and in the beautiful printing of Christopher Plantin. Every- 
where modern insurance offices and banking names recall these great 
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financiers—Fuger, Wesler or Spinola; Gresham, Osterer or Gulaterotti. . . 
In fact to begin a list would be to compile an almanach of “the generous 
patrons of art’’—a phrase that in turn recalls another from the same poet: 
“Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp.” 

Yet three years before T. S. Eliot published Gerontion in 1920, Ford 
Maddox Ford had brought out a poem entitled Antwerp in which he 
praised the bravery of her citizens against the Bosche: “Give them a 
thousand. thousand pities’” he wrote, “To wash off the blood from the 
cities of Flanders.” Today it is hard to read these lines without thinking 
of the scene which occurred during the allied advance through Belgium 
at the end of the Second World War. The panzer divisions were with- 
drawing fast and as they came down the Meir, firing wildly, so the pro- 
prietors opened their bars to passers-by, offering shelter and champagne, 
as from behind the counters they watched this final pitched battle of the 
streets. 

These wide boulevards make up the new city with its residential luxury 
flats that often boast as many as nine lights per bathroom (including one 
for the soap tray), its carefully laid out parks with tulip beds as long as 
any in Europe, and its zoological gardens where rays of light and currents 
of cold air take the place of bars in one aviary and of sheet glass in the 
reptile house. Such is the railway half of the town, the city that has 
grown around the enormous glass domed station designed by De la 
Censerie. 

To the west there is the old quarter where Durer used to watch in 1520 
the golden pole-candles and silver Frankish trumpets that heralded the 
companies of cord-makers and sail-weavers as they came carrying their 
models of ships, or were followed by tableaux of saints connected with 
the sea. The Renaissance courtyards with their strong gables and red-brick 
walls pranked with vines are alive with memories of Rubens and Plantin, 
just as the medieval madonnas above the windows in which the women 
make a pretence at knitting remind travellers of the guilds which once 
flourished here. “Antwerp is the sink of Europe,” declared one Victorian 
historian after a week’s visit. Perhaps it would be truer to say that if 
it is a mixture between black and white, then it is no more Janus-faced 
than many other northern ports. 

True to tradition, all along the dock front women calling themselves 
either Venus, Sirenella or Parisiana wait to lure mariners. Indian crews 
have sometimes been reminded of Calcutta’s Grant Street, while English 
and American sailors have often been amused to find two cafés with juke- 
boxes called The Bingo and Cheerio. By the water’s edge stands the 
tenth century Steen Castle, which was formerly a prison and is now a 
Naval Museum. It lies midway between two under-river tunnels, and 
from its turreted walls can be seen the whole port with its maze of locks 
and canals—a horizontal rival, as it were, to the cathedral with its ornate 
stonework and heavily decorated tower. Beside this quay between 
October 1 and May 26 La Pérouse rides at anchor, a pleasure steamer 
that has been converted into one of the best and most expensive restaurants; 
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filet d'Anvers (raw steak, cut wafer thin and rubbed with garlic) is a local 
speciality served everywhere. 

Between the Keyserlei and the Italielei there are restaurants offering 
every kind of cuisine from Czech to Chinese, and every afternoon through- 
out the year the wives of the industrialists, bankers and merchant princes 
gather to eat waffles in them. Behind glassed-in terraces they sit adorned 
with diamonds—the stones, which more than any other, have brought a 
new prosperity to the town. Their meeting is known as “the Café Cluck”, 
and it would befit only the most censorious kind of Victorian to murmur 
when walking back from the docks to the station: “Diamonds are the 
tears of fallen women turned to ice.” 

The centre of Antwerp, as always, remains its cathedral whose magni- 
ficent single tower is challenged solely by the Torengebouw, a 24-storey 
skyscraper that makes an odd contrast with it. Inside the church itself 
there is much to admire—the sculpture of Artus Quellin, the stained glass 
and the mausoleum of Isabella de Bourbon—although it is Rubens’ 
Descent from the Cross which eclipses everything. Outside in the Groen- 
splatz, the flower market, there is a statue of the painter. All around are 
numerous small bistros offering a variety of beers and light lagers. Here 
diamonds frequently change hands for notes, despite the Control Laws, 
and pianists read newspapers instead of scores as their fingers run wearily 
through their daily repertoire. Here, if anywhere, rests a choice between 
poverty and riches. But there are practically no beggars and many 
foreigners find employment. In broken English, Italian waiters and Dutch 
waitresses will speak of their stay as temporary, of their resolve to return 
home soon. Some do. Yet the same faces are often there ten years later. 
They still speak of returning, but there are reservations. Where else in 
Europe, they ask customers, are wages so good and the standards of living 
so high? For a moment the story of the lure of Druon Antignon ceases 
to be a legend. 
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INGMAR BERGMAN—II 
FREDERIC FLEISHER 


Waiting Women (Kvinnors vantan), made in 1952, reflected a number of major 
changes in Ingmar Bergman as a film maker and script writer. In all his previous 
original screenplays, he had focused his attention on a young man and a young 
woman. His own feelings had been strongly on the side of youth in its revolt 
against the elder generations that showed little understanding for its problems 
and by whom it was often disgusted. Throughout his works, Bergman’s sympathies 
have developed side by side with his own maturity and when Waiting Women was 
made he was 34 years old and his interests were deeply rooted in his own generation. 
Of even greater importance was that Bergman had acquired a detached view of 
his characters; he no longer sided with one or more of them at the expense of the 
others and he condemned none of them. He had ceased to struggle for an under- 
standing of a generation, and life was no longer an inferno. 

Ingmar Bergman has always had a particular liking for close quarters and in 
his early films he used them to create a tense and claustrophobic atmosphere. 
But when he allowed a world-weary middle-aged couple to be trapped in an elevator 
for the night in Waiting Women, Bergman used the physical confinement as a sort 
of confessional by limiting their interests to their relationship and at the same time 
he made the most of the comic effects. As a result, he demonstrated his artistic 
maturity in a sparkling scene of irony and humour which became a short masterpiece. 

Other film men have dwelled on the secrets of women, but the originality and 
strength of Bergman’s approach is that he has not tried to discover a definition. 
Bergman creates individualized portraits. Each of his women represents a certain 
type of personality, but they cannot be explained in quick generalizations as they 
require psychological observation. If one seeks a common denominator it would 
be Bergman’s Mary-like portrayal of some women. 

Another short masterpiece was the prologue to Sawdust and Tinsel (Gycklarnas 
afton), 1953, where a circus clown staggered across a rocky beach to rescue his 
wife from the consequences of her own exhibitionism before a company of training 
soldiers. The print was whitened to emphasize the psychological brutality of the 
scene, which was combined with tinny sound effects and a horrorful drum accom- 
paniment. The primary impact of the scene was visual. 

Later, Bergman returned to the lighter films and his first major international 
success was Smiles of a Summer Night (Sommarnattens leende), 1955. This was 
his lightest and most playful film, but it also had a strong undercurrent of the 
tragedy of man’s insufficiency, the desire of the flesh and innate spiritual loneliness. 
Bergman’s world of the senses was affected by mysterious powers of the summer 
night and in this way the film was reminiscent of Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, where the complications of love were straightened out in an atmo- 
sphere of moonlight and shadows. In Smiles ofa Summer Night the human relations 
became most involved as the sun went below the horizon and in the faint light of 
dawn the interwoven love stories untangled. On the surface Smiles of a Summer 
Night related the worn, old story of man chases women until she catches him, but 
on a more serious level Bergman was portraying the eternal search for love that 
only an infinitesimal number of people ever finds. 

The lighter films made Ingmar Bergman a box-office attraction in Sweden and 
abroad, but he soon returned to the more gloomy and personal subjects. Visions 
of Death playing chess with a Crusader or sawing down a tree in which a frightened 
human being held frantically onto the branches had their roots in Ingmar Bergman’s 
childhood. While his father “preached away in the pulpit and the congregation 
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prayed, sang or listened, I devoted my interest to the church’s mysterious world 
of low arches, thick walls, the smell of eternity, the coloured sunlight quivering 
above the strangest vegetation of medieval paintings and carved figures on ceilings 
and walls. There was everything that one’s imagination could desire—angels, 
saints, dragons, prophets, devils, humans.” 

The Seventh Seal (Det sjunde inseglet) was the story of a Crusader who had 
returned to Sweden from the senseless slaughter in the Holy Lands in search of 
God. When Death came for him, he was able to prolong his fate by engaging him 
in a game of chess. The Crusader hoped to learn about God through Death, but 
he gained no certainty and the film came to an end when Death led his victims in a 
dance beyond the horizon. Although the Crusader learned nothing about God, 
he detained Death long enough through the chess game to enable jester Job (Joseph) 
and his pure-hearted wife Mia (Mary) and their child to escape. 

The Seventh Seal was set in an age of the plague. It was an allegorical translation 
of Bergman’s own hunt for God in the age of the nuclear bomb. The Crusader 
was an intellectual and in Bergman’s films the intellectual loses in the end. Bergman 
shows an understanding for intellectuals, but he often finds evil rooted in men of 
reason. His warmest feelings are usually directed towards the innocent and pure 
in heart. The strength of The Seventh Seal was so dependent on the visual experience 
that the dialogue was often disturbing as Bergman’s not too clear thoughts came 
to light here while the photography, the picture composition, told a unified story. 
This was probably Bergman’s most visual film to date. 

The isolation of each generation from another is a pronounced theme in Berg- 
man’s films. In a number of his early works, youth felt that it lacked contact with 
its parents and parents suffered from a lack of contact with their children’s genera- 
tion. Age seems to isolate Bergman’s characters from other age groups. This 
theme was clearly illustrated in Wild Strawberries, which was apparently inspired 
by Strindberg’s The Road to Damascus (Till Damaskus). The ageing doctor Isak 
Borg, portrayed by the late Victor Sjöström, lacked contact with his son’s middle 
age generation and looked at youth through eyes watered and blurred by bitter- 
sweet memory. 

Wild Strawberries was Ingmar Bergman’s homage to Victor Sjöström as a film 
man and a human being, who in the film underwent an emotional development like 
that of David Holm in The Phantom Carriage (Körkarlen), Selma Lagerléf’s short 
novel that Sjöström had transformed into a film classic more than a generation earlier. 
The film also reflected Bergman’s relation to the older man. His first impression 
was that he was a cold, dry old man, while, in the closing moments of the film, 
the teenage girl tells the old doctor, “I love you, have always loved you and will 
always love you.” 

One day Dr. Isak Borg, a successful medical man, who was travelling from 
Stockholm to the University of Lund in southern Sweden, where he was to be 
awarded an honorary doctor’s degree, learned how he had lived a life of increasing 
emotional detachment from his wife and son. His egocentric life led to sterility 
and isolation. 

Loneliness and isolation were also the main theme of Ingmar Bergman’s next 
film Brink of Life (Nära livet), which was an almost documentary treatment of the 
problems of three women in a maternity ward. The screenplay was written by 
novelist Ulla Isaksson and Bergman centered his attention on the women’s faces 
and said: “The close-up, if objectively composed, perfectly directed and acted, is 
the most forcible means at the disposal of the film maker, while at the same time 
being the most certain proof of his competence or incompetence.” 

The rather cold realism of Brink of Life was in many ways limiting for Bergman 
wanted “‘to make films about conditions, tensions, pictures, rhythms, and characters 
within myself which in one way or another interest me... By means of films we 
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can bring in other previously unknown worlds, realities beyond reality. It is of 
great importance for our long suffering industry to produce fine dreams, light 
frolics, gems of ideas, brilliant dazzling bubbles.” 

By setting The Seventh Seal, The Face (Ansiktet), The Virgin Spring and The 
Devil’s Eye (Djävulens gga) in the past, Bergman has avoided the problems of 
modern day realism and works in a world of mysticism. He wants to excite, frighten, 
fascinate, entertain and seduce his audiences. Like Chaplin, Bergman has a keen 
sense of public interests and in The Face he seemed to gain most of his pleasure by 
releasing his fireworks of tricks. 

In The Face, which is generally considered a self-portrait, Bergman dwelled on 
the question of whether there are supernatural powers or not and where charlatan- 
ism mingles with genuine occult power. Bergman offered no conclusion, but 
showed that man is susceptible to the tricks of the magician. In this manner, the 
magician, portrayed by Max von Sydow in a Christ-like make-up, was faced by 
the same scepticism that Bergman meets with each new film. 

The intention of Ingmar Bergman and his script-writer Ulla Isaksson (she also 
wrote Brink of Life) was to transform a fourteenth century Swedish ballad of 
innocence, rape, murder and revenge into a film. The Virgin Spring was set against 
a background of Christianity and also of heathen figures and symbols such as 
Odin’s raven. Relying largely on natural sounds, Bergman used a minimum of 
music—a few notes from medieval ballads. As the young pampered virgin rode 
through a forest on her way to church, she was raped and murdered by two herds- 
men and their little brother. That evening, the herdsmen sought food and shelter 
at the farm of the dead girl’s father. When he learned of their deed, the father 
murdered the two men and the little boy. The film centred on the guilt of those 
involved in the action and crimes, and their reconciliation. Although the setting 
was medieval and Bergman claimed that his sole intention was to transform the 
ballad into a film, the interpretation came from a more modern period, because, 
from a Middle Age viewpoint, it was the father’s duty to seek and gain revenge for 
the murder of his daughter. 

The Virgin Spring illustrated a marked change in Bergman’s view of life. Pre- 
viously, Bergman had allowed innocence to survive the attacks of evil, and the hope 
for the future lay in goodness, as he illustrated in Prison and The Seventh Seal, but 
in The Virgin Spring Bergman described the triumph of evil over innocence and 
the only hope for the future lay in God. Bergman is returning to the faith against 
which he violently revolted in his youth. On a number of recent occasions Bergman 
has commented that he is grateful that he had something against which to revolt 
as he believes many younger people lack this opportunity. Although he portrayed 
life on earth as being infested by the forces of evil, he has been gaining hope that 
there are other values in the kingdom of heaven. 

By transforming the ballad into a film, Bergman lost one of the strongest aspects 
of the original which was concentration. As a result the film was rather slow moving 
at times. The Virgin Spring was worked out in detail, but it seems doubtful whether 
many of the studied details add to the audience’s experience. The number three 
is one of the keys to medieval Swedish ballads. Therefore, in the morning before 
going off into the forest the young virgin counted three men she has danced with 
the night before and then she was met by two herdsmen and a little boy in the 
forest. While preparing himself for the three murders, the virgin’s father went out 
and “raped” a birch and then cut three branches. l 

Some critics feel that Bergman’s involvement in The Virgin Spring had diminished 
by the time the film was being shot as he was just going to marry his third wife, 
Kaebi Laretei, an internationally known pianist. Significantly, in Bergman’s most 
recently released film, The Devil’s Eye, innocence came out the partial victor in its 
battle with evil that was set against a background of Scarlatti’s music. 
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The Devil’s Eye, Ingmar Bergman’s new comedy, was based on an Irish proverb 
which claims that “a virgin is a sty in the Devil’s eye.” The film opened in the ' 
lowest pit of Hell (Bergman’s conception of Hell was strongly influenced by Dante 
in this case); Satan’s eyelid had begun to swell. His advisers informed him that 
the cause was the untouched 21 year old daughter of a country-priest who was 
engaged to be married in the far northern country of Sweden. In order to set things 
straight again, Satan dispatched Don Juan, his most skilled and experienced 
seducer, who, during his 300 years of confinement and punishment, has been 
subjected to constant approaches by women whom he mechanically began to 
seduce until they vanished at the critical moment and a devil commented: “the show 
is over.” 

On his mission to earth to seduce the young girl, Don Juan was accompanied by 
Pablo, his servant. Don Juan quickly succeeded in causing a momentary breach 
between the priest’s daughter and her fiancé and then breaking down her resistance. 
Previously, however, Don Juan was the indifferent lover who awakened the passions 
of women, but the young girl’s reaction was indifference and on this occasion the 
notorious seducer fell in love. 

Back in Hell, Satan was annoyed by Don Juan’s failure and the triumph of the 
heavenly powers, but he called on a devil with a specially developed hearing ability 
to find out what happened to the innocent girl; she had just married her fiancé, 
but in their wedding bed she told him that she had never kissed another man, and 
revenge immediately thundered out of Hell as she had lost her innocence. 

Although The Devil’s Eye belongs to Bergman’s lighter works, his favourite 
theme, the battle between evil and innocence, plays a dominating role. It is not 
one of his more important works, but the film is well made and has a fair amount 
of racy dialogue that is rather humorous though not hilarious. Although The 
Devil’s Eye is not an outstanding film, it gives further proof of Bergman’s exceptional 
command of the medium that is possibly superior to any of his contemporaries. 

` Bergman makes his films on budgets of about £160,000. He depends heavily on 
being thoroughly acquainted with his crew and cast. This is one of the main reasons 
why Bergman has rejected all offers to film abroad and he claims he will stay in 
Sweden because “‘it is very important for a director not to be rootless.” If Bergman 
makes a film for a foreign producer, he will stipulate that he make it his own way 
and in Sweden. 

As soon as Bergman takes his place next to the camera, he demands perfection. 
Colleagues say he is obsessed by perfection. Some days he will rage and criticize. 
The following day he may be in a friendly mood. On all occasions, however, 
Bergman demands concentration and discipline. The master is surrounded by an 
atmosphere of enormous admiration and even fear. Even when he leaves a set or 
stage, his dictatorial spirit remains in the air. Actors often admit that he gets a 
little more out of them than they have to give, and many argue that it is his total 
obsession with his art which accounts for his success. 

But as Bergman has become one of the technical masters in motion pictures, he 
displays less involvement in the characters. He moves them like pieces in a chess 
game to heighten the dramatic effect, and films like Brink of Life, The Face, The 
Virgin Spring and The Devil’s Eye make a rather cold impression on the viewer. 
You are excited, frightened, fascinated, amused and may be even seduced by the 
films, but you leave the cinema rather indifferent to the people. If Ingmar 
Bergman is to retain his outstanding position among the film makers of the world 
it seems likely that he will have to devote more attention to the people in the films; 
they will have to become individual personalities than personifications of human 
characteristics, possibly even at the expense of some of the technical perfection. 


STOCKHOLM 


LETTER— 
To The Editor of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
From Air Vice-Marshal Sir John W. Cordingley, K.C.B., C.B.E., R.A.F. (Ret’d). 


Sir—This autumn a new statue will look down upon the London scene as we 
celebrate Battle of Britain Sunday in the Abbey on September 17, at the close of 
Battle of Britain Week. A permanent memorial to Viscount Trenchard, the first 
and ever-lamented Marshal of the Royal Air Force, now stands by the new Air 
Ministry—surely also his living memorial—on Victoria Embankment. We of 
this Fund rejoice that this should be so—for he was our Founder too. 


The year that has brought this great honour to him who did so much for the 
Royal Air Force and the country has also seen the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund pass 
a notable milestone by having, since its foundation in 1919, expended £10m. on 
relief of distress among serving and ex-Service members of the Royal Air Force, 
Women’s Royal Air Force, their families and dependants. 


In past years you have very kindly drawn your readers’ attention to the Fund’s 
work and I wonder if, in my last year as Controller, I may ask you to contemplate 
so doing once again. 


Last year, to achieve its aim and objects, the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund spent 
£527,979—an average of more than £10,000 each week and an increase on the 
previous year, when £495,500 had been spent. When I tell you that there were 
12,585 successful applications for aid in 1960, bringing the total of such applications 
since 1919 to 443,814, you will appreciate the vastness of our responsibilities and 
sense the wealth of our rewards in terms of human happiness. For example, the 
son of a Flying Officer killed in action recently wrote: “ I have been offered a place 
at Oxford . . . and would like to thank (the Fund) for enabling me to have the 
wonderful education I have had. At school the fact that fees have to be paid is 
taken for granted and it is only later that someone in my position realises how lucky 
he has been ”. 


In 1960 we had to make a greater expenditure on a smaller number of cases, 
which may well be a warning of the long-term trend: inflation and advancing age 
of those who fought the last war are two baleful factors that make it essential to 
exert all possible efforts to raise money now. 


I hope you will again be able to mention our needs at Battle of Britain time: it 
will be so helpful, for your many readers to be told of our work that we truly think 
is matched by our needs. In any event, thank you very much for considering 
this letter. 


g Yours very truly, 
Joun W. CORDINGLEY, 
Controller, 
The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund, 
67, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


A VISIT TO SCHWEITZER 
Dr. Schweitzer of Lambaréné. Norman Cousins. Black. 20s. 


Early in 1957, Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the American literary weekly 
The Saturday Review, visited the Albert Schweitzer hospital at Lambaréné and this 
book consists mainly of his impressions of his trip. It has taken these chattily 
conveyed recollections a long time to reach the printed page, possibly because 
“Lambaréné is a good place for digressions”. In fact the digressions account for 
more than a quarter of the book. The purpose of Mr. Cousins’s visit was to make, 
with Mrs. Clara Urquhart, a photographic copy of Schweitzer’s manuscripts of 
The Kingdom of God and of the two final volumes of the Philosophy of Civilization 
and to persuade Schweitzer to make a public statement on the dangers of the 
H-Bomb race. The Kingdom of God was safely recorded and Schweitzer’s first 
statement on the Bomb followed soon after Mr. Cousins’s departure. The Philo- 
sophy of Civilization is stil] unfinished due to pressure of work in the hospital. 

Mr. Cousins places Lambaréné in the Africa that had just witnessed, among 
other tragedies, the murder of the coloured South African writer Henry Nxumalo. 
Africa still much in need of missions of reconciliation such as Schweitzer’s. He 
found at Lambaréné the relentless clinical effort cloaked by an air of improvisation 
that is familiar to us from the many travellers’ tales of “I went to Lambaréné.” 
Mr. Cousins went prepared to be disillusioned, to be convinced that Schweitzer was 
a pedantic, reactionary eccentric. He found the hospital flourishing and Schweitzer 
genial and willing to talk about anything from philosophical catchphrases such as 
cogito ergo sum and his own “reverence for life” to his method of getting Africans 
to work for the hospital. 

Mr. Cousins seems to have had more than the usual ration of Schweitzer’s 
attention but nothing new emerges from the reported conversations. Despite his 
success in persuading Schweitzer to speak out against the Bomb, Mr. Cousins does 
not report their discussions clearly; for instance, one isn’t sure whether it is 
Schweitzer or Cousins who states that the West should not be weaker than Russia. 

One definite conclusion is that Schweitzer re-affirms the personal nature of his 
solution to the ethical problem of life. From his study of Christ he concluded that 
personal salvation, moral self-justification, should be reached by devotion to 
mankind. This idea, felt ever more strongly during his youth, became the driving 
force of his life. But it was not enough to have an idea that went to the root of the 
problem of ethics; it had to be put into action as Schweitzer put it to Cousins, “I 
wanted my life to be my argument”. 

Little is added to our factual knowledge of Schweitzer and Lambaréné but the 
intention of writing a personal appreciation of Schweitzer not as philosopher or 
theologian but as a symbol of hope for humanity has been well achieved, for the 
spirit of Lambaréné comes through. Schweitzer devotees will enjoy the anecdotes 
of his encounters with such figures as Adlai Stevenson and Oswald Spengler; while 
the indifferent and the sceptical will find, if they open the book, a deceptively simple 
but effectively disarming counter to some of their objections. 

Mrs. Urquhart’s photographs have caught the hard won hope that replaces the 
initial pain and near despair of the patients. Mr. Cousins’s own photos, in- 
communicative snapshots, should have been kept strictly for his private album. 

It is not easy to place this book in the Schweitzer literature. It did not set out to 
be the comprehensive philosophical exposition and criticism which is so long 
overdue; on the other hand while being a “popular” account of Lambaréné and its 
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founder it is not yet another embarrassing eulogy of the great man. As an intro- 
duction to the life and work of Schweitzer it almost ranks with the books of C. R. 
Joy and George Seaver and that is praise indeed for a minor but worthy little book. 

BRIAN SELBY 


NKRUMAH’S PROGRESS 
I Speak of Freedom. Kwame Nkrumah. Heinemann. 25s. 


This sober and statesmanlike selection of speeches appears calculated to save 
Nkrumah for posterity as a Churchill of the African free world; it is buttressed by 
his own interpretations of colonial history: ‘the Europeans robbed the continent 
of vast riches and inflicted unimaginable suffering on the African people’, and a 
number of well chosen photographs showing Nkrumah with every contemporary 
statesman from Nehru to Nasser, Khrushchev to Eisenhower. 

There is little evidence in this volume of the fiery spell-binder who returned to 
the Gold Coast in 1947, after twelve years in Britain and the United States, with 
the express object of achieving immediate national independence. As Nkrumah 
himself observes, the main theme of his speeches has changed over the years from 
the demand for individual freedom and political independence to the need for 
constructive work in Ghana and Pan-African unity. 

Indeed, the uneasy feeling emerges that freedom is almost submerged by other 
factors. Events like the Granville-Sharpe Enquiry, arising out of the alleged 
Treason Plot, in 1959, which led to the passing of the Sedition Bill and the Preventive 
Detention Act, under which much of the Opposition was suppressed and its leader, 
Dr. Busia, fied to the Netherlands are completely omitted ;likewise the Press censorship 
leading to the loss of the Ashanti Pioneer, compulsory Trade Union Membership, 
control of the Civil Service and Judiciary and the demand for the integration of 
French Togoland. The increasing lack of emphasis on freedom is epitomised in 
the rejection of academic liberty of thought, when in 1959 at the 10th anniversary 
of the founding of his Party, the CPP, Nkrumah complained that, though over 
90°% of the student body in Ghana was Government maintained, University 
College was ‘a breeding ground for unpatriotic and anti-government elements’. .. 

‘We do not intend to sit idly by and see these institutions . . . continue to be 
centres of anti-government activities . . . If reforms do not come from within, 
we intend to impose them from outside’ so that ‘our University is a healthy Univer- 
sity devoted to Ghanian interests’. 

Though the problem of subversive interests is often acute for the builders of a 
new State, this speech is a far cry from Nkrumah’s earlier plea that ‘education 
makes us humble and tolerant’, or indeed from the freedom which the title of this 
book claims to stand for, both in Ghana and the whole world of Africa. 

M. MORTIMER 


L. A. G. STRONG’S EARLY LIFE 
Green Memory. L. A. G. Strong. Methuen. 30s. 


Thousands of people who had read his books or heard him lecture or give his 
inimitable readings were shocked when Leonard Strong died suddenly in 1958 at 
the age of sixty-two. He was perhaps the most loved author in the contemporary 
scene: a personality quiet and unassuming, with a charming modesty that never 
concealed his great knowledge, literary experience and technical equipment as 
novelist, poet, essayist and teacher (for several of his books were instructional in 
the art of writing: and these made him many friends). 

The volume of autobiography covers the first twenty-eight years of Strong’s 
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life, starting with his birth near Plymouth and ending in 1924 with the happy first 
meeting with the girl he afterwards married. It is easily and naturally composed, 
effortlessly consecutive in vivid recollections of childhood, family life, schooldays 
and life at Wadham College (interrupted by the 1914-1918 War and afterwards 
resumed), schoolmastering at Summer Fields and then the plunge into authorship 
and the steady success that followed. 

Three of Leonard’s four grandparents were Irish, and he was as much at home in 
Dublin as in Devon. Indeed, his memories are coloured with the indefinable air of 
Celtic wit and swift perception. He was a young friend of W. B. Yeats and tells many 
good stories of the poet—-as he does of Bernard Shaw, Wilde, the leaders of the 
Abbey Theatre, and so many of the poets met during the scope of these memoirs, 

One of his choicest anecdotes tells how Strong’s somewhat obtuse father blundered 
when, on the evening before the boy’s departure for boarding school for the first 
time, he took him into the garden for a fatherly talk: “ ‘One day, when you are 
sitting with your arm round some sweet girl. . .’ He really thought like that. To 
him any girl one could have one’s arm around was sweet; the rest were bitches.’ ” 

This enchanting book reflects so many facets of literary life and personality that 
we must hope that a further instalment was written and will be made available. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


CHARLES READE 


Charles Reade. A Study in Victorian Authorship. Wayne Burns. Illustrated. 
Bookman Associates (New York). $6. 


It is usually interesting to look through the other man’s spectacles, even if the 
image seen may appear a little distorted, but Professor Burns presents such a 
kaleidoscope of social conditions, copious quotations from Reade and those who 
discussed his work, irrelevant dissertations about famous painters and other 
figures of the period, that the reader’s eyes are soon tired by their effort to keep 
the picture in focus. 

I read the book conscientiously from cover to cover—admiring the author’s 
honest industry—and then sat back and wondered what is was all about. On one. 
page the author refers to “the wilderness of popular Victorian literature” and I 
fear he has lost his way in it. 

In the Preface, he declares that his book “is not a biography, although it includes 
several biographical chapters; neither is it literary history, although at least two 
chapters may be so designated; nor is it criticism, although many chapters are 
primarily critical.” That, he explains, is why he calls it a study in Victorian author- 
ship; but in fact it is neither fish, flesh nor good red herring. 

After a tedious Introduction, which occupies ten pages and may safely be skipped, 
Professor Burns takes a firm grip of his corks and jogs off on a sort of caucus race 
(with apologies to Alice) over the well-trotiden track of Charles Reade’s life, 
labours and tribulations from boyhood to the grave, stopping frequently to gather 
those lengthy excerpts, from many sources, which form a considerable portion of 
his book. One wonders whether he is writing for American readers whom, rather 
surprisingly, he apparently assumes to know little or nothing either of Reade or of 
English literature in general. 

Although he frequently accuses Reade of stealing from the works of other 
writers, Professor Burns asserts that Reade “was too self-centred to become the 
follower or disciple of any living author, too anxious for personal security and 
success to strike out on his own. Instead of following Dickens or (Samuel) Warren 
or (Victor) Hugo, he lumped them together with literally hundreds of other “‘sensa- 
tion” writers—and followed them indiscriminately”. No prize is offered for an 
elucidation of this remarkable thesis. 


Studies in Diplomatic History 
and Historiography 
EprreD sy A. O. SARKISSIAN 


Twenty-two historians from seven countries have contributed to this volume 
which pays tribute to G. P. Gooch for his services to historical scholarship. 
45s. net 


De Gaulle’s Republic 


New EDITION 
PHILIP WILLIAMS AND MARTIN HARRISON 


A new edition containing a note on recent political developments. 
Press opinions of the first edition: 

“Mr. Williams and Mr. Harrison have done a first-class job in dis- 
entangling the threads of personalities, parties and principles. (They) 
manage to make even a constitutional analysis of absorbing interest.” 

The Times 

“An indispensable guide for anyone who wants to understand what is 
happening in de Gaulle’s France. . . a tour de force...” 


Oxford Magazine 
25s. net 


The Price of an Eye 
THOMAS BLACKBURN 


Astimulating introduction to modern poetry for general readers. Mr. Blackburn 
discusses contemporary attitudes towards poetry and the nature of modern 
poetry. He explores the language of modern poetry, and examines the role 
of the poet himself, in the past as well as the present. The main part of the 
book takes the form of analysis of the work of various modern poets: 
W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Edwin Muir, Robert Graves, W. H. Auden, Stephen 
Spender, Dylan Thomas, Louis MacNeice and others. 

18s. net 


Longmans 
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Professor Burns devotes much space to the opinions of other people, but is chary 
of expressing his own in definite terms. Two of his phrases, however, may be 
quoted: “Reade’s is a story of artistic defeat. . . a Victorian tragedy . . . Reade’s 
defeat is not his alone, it is in many ways the defeat of his greater and lesser con- 
temporaries.”? One wonders how Reade would have relished that idea. 

Again: “In writing The Cloister and the Hearth he sacrificed his perceptions to 
his ideals, to fashion a bestseller that has been mistaken for a great novel...” 
The simple answer is that, by general consent, the Cloister is ranked as one of the 
finest historical novels ever written. 

One must hope that in some future work Professor Burns will make better use of 
his undeniable capacity for patient research. 

FRANCIS GRIERSON 


A SURVEY OF THE POLITICAL NOVEL 
Politics and the Novel. Irving Howe. Stevens. 12s. 6d. 


This work, by a literary critic, who is also editor of the American socialist 
quarterly Dissent, should interest those who require from fiction a political or 
ideological background to the story and its characters. But there is nothing con- 
tentious or narrow about it in the usual “party” sense. Fortunately, literary 
criticism comes uppermost in Mr. Howe’s treatment, and very good it is. 

The nearest the author gets to defining a “political novel’”—-and then with 
qualifications—is: “A novel in which political ideas play a dominant role or in 
which the political milieu is the dominant setting”. Stendhal is the first example, 
with the French Revolution the dominant force in his novels, and the political 
problem of his time the replacement of the succeeding royal régimes by a new era of 
liberalism and social enlightenment. But Stendhal was an artist and an intellectual, 
an observer skilled to make brilliant comments; a rebel who preferred the demo- 
cratic fraternity at a distance. “The Red and the Black” and “The Charterhouse of 
Parma” (both available in Penguin editions) are discussed by Mr. Howe in a chapter 
called “The Politics of Survival’, akin to the Machiavellian strategy in politics— 
of having your cake and eating it. 

In successive chapters the author considers Dostoevsky, Conrad, Henry James 
and Turgenev; followed by others surveying American novelists, including Haw- 
thorne and Henry Adams; and then discusses the Twentieth Century and three 
leading Europeans, Malraux, Silone and Arthur Koestler before devoting a final 
chapter to George Orwell and his grimly prophetic novel “1984”. 

This excellent critical study began with Stendhal and the question posed by 
his novels: “How can Europeans of cultivated tastes survive in this era of cant and 
reaction?” It ends with a sombre thought: “If the world of 1984 does not come to 
pass, people may well feel that this book was merely a symptom of private disturb- 
ance, a nightmare. But we know better: we know that the nightmare is ours.” 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A DEDICATED WOMAN 
Lady Denman, G.B.E., 1884-1954. Gervas Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


This is the story of a dedicated woman with an astonishing variety of talents. 
Lady Denman was rich, the daughter of Weetman Pearson who made a fortune 
building bridges, railways, and harbours in all parts of the world, and who later 
became the first Lord Cowdray. 

The author has written nearly 200 pages of factual details, some of which are 
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superfluous. He tells of her early environment in the days of late Victorian London 
shewing how she became an actor in the midst of important events. 

In 1916 she became head of the Women’s Institute Movement, and for thirty 
years was its inspiring leader. The Movement started originally in Canada to 
provide means for the effective development of the part countrywomen can play in 
rural activities. | In the United Kingdom the first Women’s Institute was formed 
in September, 1915, in the Anglesey village of Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrn- 
drobwll Llandysiliogogogoch. Under Lady Denman’s leadership the movement 
grew until today its membership runs into many thousands. 

Her second major interest was the Family Planning Association, and in addition 
she was the moving spirit of the successful Women’s Land Army formed just five 
days before the last war began. Her other interests included the Land Settlement 
Association, the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, newspapers and, in her early 
years, Liberal politics and the Suffrage movement. 

It is no wonder that at the Albert Hall, 6,000 countrywomen sang the words of 
William Blake’s song at almost the hour she died in 1954: 

“I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem, 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 
These words had spurred her to a life devoted to good causes. The members of 
the Women’s Institute should possess a copy of this book. It will inspire others. 
JOHN W. BENSON 


ANGLO-DUTCH ESSAYS 


Britain and the Netherlands. Edited by J. S. Bromley and E. H. Kossmann with 
an Introduction by Pieter Geyl. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


The editors of this volume of essays on Britain and the Netherlands point out 
with considerable justice how curiously little British and Dutch historians have 
worked together, though the history of the two countries has touched at so many 
points in friendship and enmity. To remedy this defect a conference was held at 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford, of which the volume under review is one of the 
first fruits. Most of the essays were read to the conference as papers. Topics 
range from the purely Dutch via the Anglo-Dutch to exclusively English aspects. 
There is much to interest the specialist as well as the general reader. For the latter 
the interest lies particularly in the light the essays throw on the intermixture of 
nationalism, religion and economics which form the theme of Dutch history. 

One of the most fascinating chapters, by J. W. Smit of the Rijksuniversiteit, 
Utrecht, deals with the development of historiography on the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands. There was initially in the nineteenth century the conflict between the Calvi- 
nist school attributing the revolt primarily to religion and the Catholic School 
belittling the influence of Protestantism. In our century the Catholic thesis has 
indirectly achieved prominence through the Great-Netherlands conception propa- 
gated by Geyl. For Geyl religion is only a secondary driving force. Geyl regards 
the Republic so far as its particularism is concerned, as a medieval survival rather 
than as an example of modern institutions. Similar themes are also well developed 
in other papers dealing with such varied subjects as English policy and the Revolt 
of the Netherlands, the development of Dutch political theory in the seventeenth 
century, the Dutch crisis in the Eighteen-Forties, religious and political groupings 
in the Netherlands today and Dutch research on the Second World War. 

FRANK Eyck 
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NOTICES 


THE MODERN BRITISH MONARCHY. 
` (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.). This is 
an interesting study by Sir Charles 
Petrie, who considers in turn the 
characters and qualities, as monarchs, 
of Queen Victoria and her successors, 
This is all well-trodden ground, but 
there is always room for some slightly 
different viewpoint and approach. He 
attributes a great deal to their Hanover- 
-ian and Coburg backgrounds. Edward 
VIII was Hanoverian, while George VI 
“was pure Coburg”, a strain which 
tends “to be unimaginative, but... 
extremely conscientious”. The present 
Queen is becoming predominantly Co- 
_, burg. All the familiar arguments in 
favour of monarchy are put forward. 
As an ardent Monarchist, he over- 
stresses the constitutional need for a 
hereditary Head of State. Sir Charles 
has only one major criticism. “The 
Royal Family is dangerously out of 
touch with the leaders of thought”, and 
the author would like the Queen to 
express her views on T. S. Eliot’s poems. 
He quite rightly discounts the “almost 
religious adulation” of some people and 
recognises that “cheering crowds .. . 
can be dangerously misleading”. But 
he would not agree that, in the course 
of our post-war social revolution, the 
myth of monarchy departs and that 
more and more the popular mind 
equates royalty with film stars. 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY 1919-1939 (H.M. Stationery 
Office). Volume XI (First Series), 
Upper Silesia, Poland and the Baltic 
States January 1920-March 1921. (75s.) 
In this official volume of documents, 
chapter one is concerned with the Upper 
Silesian question and the problems facing 
the Inter-Allied Plebiscite Commission 
until the holding of the plebiscite on 
the 20th March, 1921. The second 
chapter is dominated by the Russo- 


Polish War, culminating in the Polish 
victory at Warsaw in August, 1920, It 
records the development of British 
policy in Eastern Europe down to the 
Treaty of Riga on the 18th March, 1921. 
The Editors, Mr. Rohan Butler and 
Mr. J. P. T. Bury, emphasise again that 
they have enjoyed unrestricted access to, 
and publication of, documents in the 
Foreign Office archives. 

Volume X (Third Series), Index. 
(27s. 6d.) This index-volume relates 
to the nine volumes of the completed 
Third Series, which cover the period 
from the German invasion of Austria in 
March, 1938, until the outbreak of war 
in September, 1939. This volume 
includes summary contents of the nine 
volumes, reference tables of leading 
personalities and office holders and a 
subject index. 


CHINESE YEARBOOK 1960-1961. (China 
Publishing Co., Taipai $.5.) This is a 
most misleading title to a volume 
concerned primarily with Taiwan and 
the self-styled Republic of China. Of 
the 1060 pages, a very small proportion 
is devoted to general information 
about the mainland and highly critical 
comments on “the puppet Peiping 
régime”. Despite this divorce from 
reality, the volume contains a great 
deal of useful facts and statistics about 
social and economic conditions and 
development in Formosa, with its 
10,000,000 population. 


PHAROS AND PHARILLON (The Hogarth 
Press. 8s. 6d.) Mr. E. M. Forster first 
published these delightful sketches 
centring upon Alexandria in 1923. They 
were reprinted in 1926. Now in a fresh 
edition beautifully prepared, the gaiety, 
wit and erudition in these superb short 
pieces will appeal equally to the new 
generation. 
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PROFESSOR HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


UR generation has little regard for title or office or authority—iittle 
respect for seniority as such—but it does seem to have a veneration 
for old age. Perhaps it feels that, when men are sufficiently 

advanced in years, their teeth are drawn, or that at any rate they are now 
in their established place—they are out of the competition. In the realm 


of scholarship, honour of this kind is peculiarly appropriate, for, here, | ~ 


time itself may be a factor in the story, bringing ripeness and wisdom and 
-the savour of old wine. Above all, it is proper and right that historians 
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should live long, and then should receive double tribute from us for all 
the decades they have accumulated. Genius in mathematics seems to 
belong to youths who are in their twenties. But history is a matter for 
old men. f 

Before the next issue of this journal appears, Dr. G. P. Gooch will have 
had another birthday, and his admirers will have published the collection | 
of papers that they have written in his honour. They have risked a lot 
in waiting so long, but it has been hard to believe that Dr. Gooch is as 
old as the records show him to be. There can be few examples of a 
Festschrift in which the gratitude of admirers can have been accompanied 
by so profound an affection as in the present case. 

In a journal with which Dr. Gooch has so long been associated it will 
perhaps be permissible for one of the contributors to this collection to add 
a footnote to the volume. Possibly an excuse for this—though, in truth, 
it provides hardly the shadow of an excuse—is the desire to renew an 
ancient bond and show remembrance of an ancient debt. In 1922, after 
a struggle that ran from one day to another, Dr. Gooch saved the present 
writer’s bacon, and secured him a “First Class” in a Cambridge Tripos 
Examination. He held out against those who could not forgive a candidate 
for allowing his pen to run away with him—those who would not accept 
long answers in lieu of the number prescribed in the question-paper. 

Dr. Gooch is wonderful in the amount of history that he actually 
embodies. He has told us how his first form-master at Eton was Inge, 
“then a shy young man of 25. No one was less fitted for the drudgery 
of teaching little boys.” He was an undergraduate when, in 1893, he 
heard Gladstone speak in Parliament at the committee stage of the Home 
Rule Bill, and was struck by the “extreme fragility” of the old man. He 
was over 40 when war broke out in 1914, and by this time he had finished 
his parliamentary career, though not his political service to the country. 
“I have lived through three periods of almost pathological party strife,” 
he tells us; but it is noticeable that these all belonged to the period before 
1914. They were “the opening phase of the Home Rule struggle,” the 
controversy over the South African War and the storm created by Lloyd 
George’s Budget in 1909. We honour him as a representative of all 
that was best in that imposing Liberalism of the Edwardian era, the 
collapse of which (through faults in it which he did not share) was one of 
the chief misfortunes of the subsequent generation. 

Fortune had been kind to him, and circumstances had helped to endow 
him with a certain amplitude (an essential liberality) of mind. He owed 
to his father an interest in science and to his mother a love of music; 
and then, as though to round things off, he married an art student. He 
tells us that “Fra Angelico, Botticelli and Lippo Lippi have always kept 
a special corner in my heart.” A period at King’s College, London, 
inspired him with a love of philosophy. At the same time, “Literature 
beckoned almost as persuasively as history.” If in a sense he was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, he quickly discovered the problem of 
the less fortunate classes and turned his attention to social work. But 
the South African War “was the turning-point in my life. Hitherto I had 
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specialised in social questions; henceforth problems of empire and inter- 
national relations occupied the foremost place in my thoughts.” For half- 
a-century he was the moving spirit behind the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
From the first it was his intention to make this periodical “the leading 
monthly in the field of foreign affairs”. 

We must not miss the opportunity of celebrating, while he is still with us, 
his wisdom and moderation in this field of foreign policy. In the critical 
period down to 1919 he was more far-sighted than most of the politicians; 
and his particular form of liberalism was the only thing that might have 
prevented cataclysmic overthrow. He had certain advantages. In his 
youth, he tells us, “we thought of Germany, Austria and Italy as friends, 
France and Russia as potential foes.” The angle from which he approached 
imperial and international relations had been set during his opposition to 
the South African War. Both as a scholar and as a man he was so placed 
that hostility against Germany was bound to produce in him a painful 
but fructifying tension. One of the most constant causes of error in foreign 
policy seems to be the narrowness which results from the inability to 
think of more than one danger at a time. He, however, did not allow 
the fear of Germany to drive out of his mind the menace that was due to 
come from Russia at the next stage in the story. To him, moreover, 
“the notion that the whole triple Entente was fighting for liberty was 
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grotesque.” He did not believe that the destruction of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire would be so unquestionable a benefit as to justify its 
being made the object of a world war. He supported Lansdowne’s peace- 
move and shared Smuts’s desire for ‘a 25 per cent victory” rather than 
a “dictated peace”. It is a pity that there were not more Gooches in 
the period down to 1919. 

All the things that have been mentioned provided a splendid background 
for historical work, which ought always to proceed out of a deep humanity 
and out of the prodigality of a richly-stored mind. From his Cambridge 
days, the young Gooch had sighed for something “wider and deeper” than 
mere political narrative, and had found Acton more congenial than Seeley, 
who regarded history as a school for statesmen. He did not meet Acton 
until the day he himself left Cambridge, running off to Berlin to hear 
Treitschke and Harnaek, and to Paris to hear Albert Sorel, “the greatest 
master of diplomatic history since Ranke”. His own books seem to bunch 
themselves into successive groups, and at each of the stages in his career 
he has produced what for many other people would have been the work 
of a lifetime. For two or three decades after leaving Cambridge he was 
primarily interested in the history of political thought, and the effect of 
this is still seen in his imposing work on Germany and the French 
Revolution. The history of ideas was his great passion, and his principal 
achievement in this part of his life was his History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century. The book is a monumental one, and the recent 
interest in the history of historiography in this country, as well as the 
development which the subject has been receiving, must have been grati- 
fying to one who was so much a pioneer. 

All this implied the production of books out of the material existing 
in other books—a thing not at all to be despised, especially where an 
author has added much out of his own reflection. And Dr. Gooch has 
been an insatiable reader of books in various languages—perhaps the most 
cosmopolitan of our historians, and the most learned of our scholars in 
the field of modern times. But the writing of books about the history 
of thought may leave a student without training in the use of manuscript 
sources, and does not involve the struggle to create a piece of history out of 
really raw materials. It was important, therefore, that, for Dr. Gooch, 
there opened out what we must regard as the second stage in his historical 
career. The new stage is signalised by the invitation which he received, 
a few years after the end of the First World War, to edit the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War. He declined to undertake the 
task alone, and in choosing Harold Temperley as his collaborator he took 
the best course that could have been imagined, but not the one likely to 
be easiest for himself. Temperley was more aware of the pitfalls in 
manuscript work, and could confront officialdom with an admirable 
pugnacity, but he had a masterful way with him at times. Apart from the 
editing of this colossal and invaluable work, Dr. Gooch, in the period 
between the two wars, devoted himself chiefly to diplomatic history between 
1870 and 1914. It was fortunate that a leading place in the teaching and 
exposition of this subject was held by a man who, though essentially 
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British in his modes of judgment, was so European in his outlook—so 
interested, for example, in elucidating German policy and examining 
German statesmen. In this side of his work, different techniques were 
involved. The mass of documents confronting the student of recent 
diplomatic history was tremendous. 

In recent years his articles and books have adventured into a different 
field again—the thought, the politics and the court life of the age of 
the Benevolent Despots. Here he displays his essential humanism as an 
historian, his interest in the sheer resurrection of an era, and his primary 
concern for both personalities and ideas. It may be felt that things have 
sometimes come easy to him—that if his prose runs with such smoothness 
this is partly because it does not struggle against obstacles. If he misses 
anything in history this would be because he has not had to wrestle with 
things—he never quite knew why men could come into deadly conflict 
with one another. His is the voice of a mature civilization, always urbane, 
always gently reasoning. I suspect that there is something that he has never 
quite understood in Catholicism and Communism—something in these 
systems which has reference to the making rather than the maintenance 
of an order and a culture. But even if this is true, he is more compre- 
hending than most historians, because his love of human beings is so 
great, and he is prepared to give something of himself to achieve an 
understanding of them. Also he has the sympathy and imagination which 
make the past come alive again before our eyes. 

EDITORIAL NOTE 

Dr. Gooch celebrates his 88th birthday on October 21, 1961. Twenty-two 
historians from seven countries (including Professor Butterfield) com- 
memorate the event by contributing to a volume entitled “Studies in 
Diplomatic History and Historiography” (edited by A O. Sarkissian), which 
pays tribute to Dr. Gooch’s services to historical scholarship. It is pub- 
lished by the House of Longmans at 45s. Dr. Gooch’s latest work, “French 
Profiles” (Longmans), also appears this autumn. DERYCK ABEL 


THE PARK 
Let go your city tensions here. 
Be the slap-happy empty boat 
Riding the pool as the winds veer, 
The chaffinch in his bright new coat 
That came unsought for, the grass growing 
Without a care in the sun’s glowing. 
Become the prattler in his pram 
Who playing with his naked toes, 
Touches the miracle: I am, 
Then loses it in blurs of rose. 
Or slip inside the pensioners 
Who lean from benches on their sticks 
Like fishermen where no trout stirs, 
And have with timeless reverie grown 
Still as the statue’s lichened stone. 
Here, once behind you the gate clicks, 
Lose, lose your vext identity 
In their blessedness of vacancy. GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
THE EASTERN PATTERN 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD OGMORE 


HIS book, Changing Patterns in South Asia, by Jan Thomson, pub- 
lished by Barrie and Rockliff with Pall Mall Press at 18s., attempts 
in 145 pages to give an account of the profound changes in the vast 

theatre with which it deals. Naturally the result tends to be superficial. 
The term “South Asia” the author uses to embrace the area from Pakistan 
to Indonesia, but he is not confined by it, as China, Japan, Thailand and 
other countries naturally have to be taken into account. The author deals 
with his thesis not on the basis of individual nations but by subjects; 
nationalism, racialism, idealism, political systems and religions. The book, 
nevertheless, will be of interest and value to the general reader who wishes 
to have a short account of what has happened in the 16 years since the 
end of World War II. Readers who already know the countries of which 
he writes will be stimulated by his fresh approach to this part of the world. 

The difficulty of trying to isolate any area and even to give it a name is 
strikingly emphasised by the author in his account, which will be new to 
many readers, of yet another disastrous result of the Suez fiasco. 
Encouraged, he says, by President Nasser’s example, Indonesia cancelled 
her debts to Holland. These debts were enormous and the financial hurt 
to Holland was grave. In Indonesia the news was greeted with enthusiasm, 
but there was a wholesale exodus of Dutch families, and goodwill is far 
more easily lost than recovered, a fact Indonesia was soon to discover. 

I was particularly interested in Mr. Thomson’s chapter on nationalism. 
He rightly points out the temptation in these new States to corruption, the 
cause, more than anything else, of the defeat of the Kuomingtang régime 
in China. All new States have to wrestle with it and some are doing so 
with more success than others. But defeat corruption these new states 
must, or it will bring them down and give the Communists the weapon 
they handled with such skill in China. 

My own connection with the East dates back over 30 years, and during 
that time I have had opportunities of observing the rise of nationalism 
from close at hand in the wings and, indeed, from time to time I have 
played a minor part on the stage itself. 

When I first went to the Orient, over 30 years ago, we regarded the 
East, not the Levant but the real East, our East, as starting at Aden and 
ending, more or less, at Yokohama. In it there was a sort of fraternity 
in which the cement was the British Raj together with the big banking 
and commercial firms. In Penang, where I practised, we thought of 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Hong Kong and Shanghai as neighbouring villages and 
we had only one dislike, for Singapore, which we looked upon as a brash 
upstart founded by our former Penang Supreme Court Registrar, Sir 
Stamford Raffles. 

In our rough and ready thinking there was more than an element of 
truth. For centuries there have been two main cultures in the East, the 
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Indian and the Chinese. They meet in South East Asia. The British Raj 
did not destroy the cultural pattern because it was the Ruler of India 
and had vast interests in China, besides which we, individually, were birds 
of passage and our tradition was to leave cultural and social matters alone 
so far as possible. It was the common story in those days that, compared 
to Indonesia, Malaya was very backward, but when I visited the former 
in 1933 I was not impressed; it seemed to me that the Dutch, unlike the 
British, had given the impression that they were there to stay; their towns 
were oriental replicas of little cities in Holland, ours were nondescript 
Eastern. I thought the Dutch practice dangerous. 

In religion and politics the pattern in this vast area is the same; the 
influences are part Indian, part Chinese. India is trying on an unpre- 
cedented scale to carry out the principles of Parliamentary democracy. 
She is attempting to establish a system whereby the Indian masses will 
make their voice felt in Parliament and by a majority support a party 
whose leaders’ business it is not only to govern the country, but also to 
take measures which to the largely illiterate masses must often seem 
perplexing and sometimes to fail to take measures which to the same 
masses seem essential. Parliamentary democracy has never been tried on 
this scale before nor has any such system been attempted in a country 
F such poverty where so much needs to be done to raise the standard of 

ving. 

China, on the other hand, with much the same problem, has taken 
a short cut. The Government by totalitarian methods is trying to raise 
the standard of living not by persuasion but by force. In the short run 
China should go ahead—but in the long run? And of course the attempt 
is being made at the price of fearful penalties in the lack of freedom, of 
enterprise, and of happiness that such a totalitarian system entails. Yet 
once more we have the strands, Indian and Chinese, in the Eastern carpet. 
They cross in South East Asia, and that is why in Malaya, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Burma and Borneo we sense the tension which is the result. 

It seems to me that Mr. Thomson, no doubt for reasons of space, has 
paid far too little attention to the personalities involved. I know many 
of them and, having come up the hard political way, they are powerful 
and dynamic leaders. In the East particularly, personalities play a great 
part and Mr Nehru, General Ayub Khan, U. Nu, General Ne Win, Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, Dr. Sukarno and others bear out my contention. The 
assassination of General Aung San was a devastating loss not merely 
to Burma but to the development of Asia as a whole. His death was a 
calamity with which his successors have bravely struggled, but it was a 
calamity all the same, and if he had lived Burma would have been able 
to throw the full weight of potentially one of the richest countries in 
Asia on to the side of parliamentary democracy. 

Now much of the future hangs on the lives and work of two men, Mr. 
Nehru and Tunku Abdul Rahman. Man is but mortal and no one knows 
what will happen when Mr. Nehru is no longer able to lead India. At 
present the villager and the industrial worker know and trust Mr. Nehru. 
But after him who is the successor to be? Unfortunately Mr. Nehru has 
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not in one respect helped matters. As the result of a struggle in the 
Congress Party between Mr. Jagjivan Ram and Mr. Morarji Desai, it 
has been decided to create two deputy leaders, one for each House, and 
the clause that the deputy leader should exercise all the functions of leader 
in the latter’s absence has been deleted. Mr. Nehru, it appears, did not 
oe the deputy leader to have any ex-officio claim to the Prime Minister- 
ship. 

No doubt Mr. Nehru had reason for his decision, but in itself it is a 
baleful reminder that there is as yet no figure on the Indian political scene 
prominent enough or powerful enough to be regarded as his successor. 
And yet it_is essential that a worthy successor be groomed without delay. 

I first knew Tunku Abdul Rahman 30 years ago when he was Assistant 
District Officer in a little village in the State of his father, the then Sultan of 
Kedah. No one at that time was likely to regard him as a future Prime 
Minister even if a future independent Federation of Malaya was thinkable, 
which it was not. But even then he had qualities; qualities of friendship, of 
interest in ordinary people, of leadership. He told me years ago more than 
once, “It is the people in the Kampong (village) I am concerned about; they 
are the salt of the earth.” The ordinary man and woman in Malaya know 
of this interest well enough and therein lies the Tunku’s strength. But 
what is to come after the Tunku? 

Too little regard has been paid to the wonder of the Malayan Federation. 
Here is a multi-racial State working well, and yet the Malays, the Chinese 
and the Indians, the three main races, could not be more different one 
from another. How long will it last? I have been assured by the Chinese 
big business leaders that it will last as long as the Tunku is in control— 
and then? Well, if someone of the same kind replaces him, it will 
continue, they say. 

Fortunately, in Tun Abdul Razak, the Deputy Prime Minister, there 
is such a man, intelligent, hard working, experienced, honest. Although 
entirely different from the Tunku he has been groomed by the Tunku 
as his successor and, if he is called upon to take the Tunku’s place, he will 
be a worthy one. 

The vexed question has been Singapore with its huge and restless 
Chinese population and its unstable politics. Whilst the Federation was 
being established the Tunku and his colleagues felt that they could not 
digest Singapore, much as Singapore wished to be digested. Lately the 
Tunku has proposed that a plan be worked out to bring the Federation 
of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak closer together 
in political and economic co-operation. Malaya, says the Tunku, realises 
that she cannot stand alone. How much less can any of the others do so? 
The Tunku is adamant that the goal cannot be achieved if the Chinese 
continue to think and talk of everything Chinese. For people in Malaya 
and Singapore, the Tunku says, loyalty to the Malayan ideal way of life is 
fundamental and there can be no halfway house to loyalty. 

The Tunku’s plan, the “Greater Malaysia” as he calls it, is the statesman- 
like one. Although much time and trouble will have to be taken, they will 
be worth it. There is no other course if South East Asia is to remain a 
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meeting place for the two cultures and ways of life, of India and China, 
and yet retain its individuality. 

The scenes change, the colours of the pattern may alter, but the pattern 
itself, and this is where I differ from Mr. Thomson, the fundamental 
pattern, has not changed. 


Changing Patterns in South Asia. Yan Thomson. Barrie and Rockliff with Pall 
Mall Press. 18s. 


CRISIS IN SOUTH TYROL—THE CAUSE 
SIR DOUGLAS SAVORY 


EADERS of the CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW will have seen the telegrams 
from Rome published in The Times to the effect that the Chief 
Editor and three journalists of the German language newspaper, 

the Dolomiten, had been expelled from South Tyrol on the ground of 
this newspaper’s recent “violent campaign against Italy”. 

It is possible, I think, that many of the readers of the CONTEMPORARY 
Review will have forgotten the real cause of this agitation. One must go 
back to the Secret Treaty of London of 1915, when Great Britain and 
France were doing their utmost to persuade Italy to abandon the Triple 
Alliance with Germany and Austria and join the Allies in their war. 

Italy then demanded that, as a condition of joining Great Britain and 
France, she should be given, among other districts, South Tyrol, which she 
had never dared to demand in her prolonged negotiations with Austria. 
Sir Edward Grey’s defence of the Secret Treaty was characteristically 
simple and direct. He said: “In war you will have secret treaties. Many 
things regarded as criminal are regarded as inevitable in time of war.” 
Lloyd George said: “It must be admitted that the hacking of essentially 
Tyrolese villages and valleys from the rest of Austria was incompatible 
with the principles of self-determination embodied in the original war aims 
of Allied statesmanship.” 

Lord Bryce tells us that “Italy had, of course, no historical title whatever 
to the purely Germanic region which she desired to acquire. However, the 
principle of nationality was in this case thrown overboard by the Allied 
Powers, and a quarter of a million of German Tyrolese, countrymen of 
the national hero, Andreas Hofer, who had led their forefathers in a gallant 
resistance when Napoleon transferred them to Bavaria in 1809, were handed 
over to Italy as if they had been so many cattle.” 

Wilson’s private secretary, Ray Stannard Baker, tells us that ‘President 
Wilson had unfortunately promised the Brenner Pass boundary to Orlando 
—one of the ‘Big Four’—which gave to Italy some 225,000 Tyrolese 
Germans, an action which he subsequently regarded as a great mistake and 
deeply regretted.” 

Certainly the Treaty of London could not be brought into agreement with 
President Wilson’s “Fourteen Points”, especially Point 9, which said that 
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“a readjustment of the frontier with Italy should be effected along clearly 
recognizable lines of nationality.” This meant Italia Irredenta neither less 
nor more, which could not possibly be held to include German-speaking 
South Tyrol. 

It is true that in 1919 and 1920 the King, Government and Parliament 
of Italy solemnly promised the German-speaking South Tyrolese complete 
autonomy. The Fascist seizure of power in October, 1922, removed all 
doubt about the matter. Mussolini, in his speech in ‘the Parliament of 
Rome on February 6, 1926, said: “We shall make this territory Italian. 
The Germans do not compose a national minority but only an ethnical 
relic.” 

When travelling through Italy at the time of the Mussolini régime I had 
seen, as I told the House of Commons, men working in the cemeteries 
trying to Italianise the German names on the tombstones, and I had also 
seen workmen taking down the signs above the shops and substituting, 
for instance, for the German Schumacher (shoemaker), the Italian Calzolaio. 

In May, 1945, the South Tyrolese People’s Party came into existence 
with the object of securing the right of self-determination for South Tyrol. 
Some 156,628 signatures were collected in favour of the return to Austria. 

On June 24, 1946, I asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in the House of Commons: — 

“Whether he is aware that for the last 1,300 years the ethnic, linguistic 
and economic boundary between the Tyrolese and Italians runs through 
the Salurn Gorge, 25 miles south of Bozen, and whether he will bring 
this fact before the meeting of the delegates of Foreign Ministers with a 
view to an equitable delimitation of the boundary.” 

The Minister of State (Mr. Philip Noel Baker) replied that the 
Government: — 

“recognize the strength of the ethnic and linguistic grounds of the Austrian 

claim to the Province of Bolzano but ... the economic ties of the 

Province are now with Italy rather than with Austria.” 

Speaking in the House of Lords on July 29, 1946, Lord Beveridge said 
that “in 1919 South Tyrol contained about 250,000 inhabitants, of whom 
less than 3 per cent were Italians,” and he quoted Lord Balfour who, 
speaking as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had said: “If language, 
race and the wishes of the population had in this case governed the decision, 
South Tyrol would never have been Italian. Self-determination, however, 
and nationality were outweighed by strategic considerations.” 

Lord Beveridge declared: ‘‘Clearly the population should not remain 
under Italian rule for strategic reasons, and we should not do a political 
wrong for an economic reason. Actually, however, on the facts themselves, 
this is an utterly flimsy pretext for leaving this piece of territory to Italian 
rule.” And he quoted with approval some of the facts and figures which 
had ‘been given to the House of Commons by Colonel Crosthwaite-Eyre. 

Lord Vansittart, speaking in the House of Lords on July 29, 1946, 
asserted that “the decision about South Tyrol was the Russian way of 
punishing Austria for not having voted Communist.” 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, replying to my speech in the 
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House of Commons, said: “The decision on Austria was not made in 
Paris; it was made in London last September. At that time I was not 
forced to agree to it. I am not going to say so in this committee. If I 
agree, I must take my responsibility for agreeing. I am not going to hide 
behind a plea that I was forced to do a thing. I did it, and I did it with 
my eyes open.” 

Austria’s demand for the application of the right of self-determination 
to South Tyrol was definitely declined by the Allies on April 30, 1946. 
Nevertheless, strong pressure was brought by the Belgian and Dutch 
delegations to bear on Italy with a view to bringing about a direct agree- 
ment between Austria and Italy in order to safeguard the autonomy of 
the South Tyrolese. The original text, which was in English, was signed 
by the Italian and Austrian Foreign Ministers, De Gasperi and Gruber. 

The spirit in which Italy carried out this agreement was well shown 
by a speech made by De Gasperi on May 25, 1953, when he said: “Let 
it at once be said that there are no Germans in South Tyrol; there are 
only Italian subjects.” 

Article 2 of the Paris Agreement provides for the exercise “of autono- 
mous legislative and executive regional power”. The Italian failure to 
implement this article has led to bitter disappointment. In contradiction 
to Article 2, Italy has insisted on coupling South Tyrol with the Italian 
province of Trentino to constitute an autonomous region so as to bring 
the South Tyrolese under the control of an Italian majority. In fact the 
Italians in the combined provinces have a majority of five to two against 
the South Tyrolese. 

This question has been referred by the United Nations to a Joint 
Conference between Austria and Italy in the hope of bringing about a 
settlement. Discussions have been held at Milan, Klagenfurt and now 
Zurich, without any agreement being achieved. 

In September, 1959, I was present at Innsbruck at the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the death of the Tyrolese hero, Andreas Hofer. 
At least 25,000 Tyrolese in the colourful and artistic costumes of their 
ancestors of that epoch marched past the Presidents of Austria and of 
Tyrol and many foreign guests, singing the Andreas Hofer song, in which 
the audience passionately joined. 

As I wrote in a leading review at the time: “It isn’t a question of 
whether this fiercely independent people will be able to endure much 
longer this foreign yoke, but of when the explosion will take place.” It is 
taking place at the present moment. I feel sure that all readers of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW who have always taken an interest in these 
questions will be glad to know the true facts of the case. 
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INDIA BUILDS HER FUTURE 


Bhakra, the Highest Dam in the World, and Chandigarh, Ultra-modern Capital 
of the Punjab 


WILLIAM PORTER 


HIS is the story of a journey into what might be called the future of 

India. It describes the building of the fabulous Bhakra Dam in the 

- Himalayas and the ultra-modern city of Chandigarh, brand new 
capital of the Punjab. 

When Bhakra is completed it will be the highest dam in the world, 
measuring 740 feet from base to summit, and will enable vast stretches of 
the Rajastan Desert to be reclaimed. Chandigarh has been designed by 
the French architect, Le Corbusier. Prime Minister Nehru describes these 
and the other major construction projects springing up throughout India as 
centres of 20th Century pilgrimage. 

The idea of the Bhakra Dam was first conceived 53 years ago. At that 
time, 1908, the then British Governor of the Punjab was on a shooting trip 
in the mountains, when he came across a deep gorge with a very large 
valley behind it. As he looked down at the rushing waters of the River 
Sutlej he realised that, if in some way they could be stemmed and stored 
and the water released in the dry season, an enormous area of land could 
be irrigated and made fertile. But the techniques for building such a huge 
structure were then unknown. 

Although this idea was shelved it was not forgotten. Before and during 
the last war a lot of planning was completed and in 1946 preparatory work 
began. Then came the partition of India and all the Moslem workers on 
the site fled to Pakistan. 

It was not until things had settled down in 1948 that the present govern- 
ment ordered the work to be taken up again. It was also decided to get 
the best advice available, in the person of the builder of America’s Boulder 
Dam, and to proceed with full mechanisation. 

The trip to Bhakra from New Delhi begins along the famous Grand 
Trunk Road that links Calcutta with the Khyber and is immortalised in 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Kim”. Those of us making the journey headed North 
by car on a crisp winter morning. After an eight-hour drive through the flat, 
green countryside of the Punjab we reached the foot-hills of the Himalayas. 
There we spent the night in Nangal Township which has been specially 
built for the workers and engineers on the Bhakra project. 

Early the next morning we completed the last leg of our pilgrimage 
through the hills to the high dam. When we arrived clouds were pouring 
through the Gorge and hiding much of the work from view. A biting 
wind, that had blown over the frozen wastes of the Himalayan peaks, 
chilled us to the marrow. Men work throughout the night in that icy blast, 
because at Bhakra the job never stops. During the hours of darkness the 
site is illuminated by powerful overhead floodlights suspended from one 
mountain top to another. 

Huge tipping lorries roared past us loaded with rock and stones and on 
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either side of the working we could see the mouths of the now sealed 
diversion tunnels. They played a vital rôle during the earlier years of 
construction by diverting the waters of the river from the dam site. Each 
tunnel is half a mile long and 50 feet in diameter, and they took four years 
to build. This part of the work alone cost 3} million pounds, which gives 
some idea of the cost of the whole project. 

Occasionally through the clouds we caught a glimpse of one of the mighty 
cranes at work, pouring concrete into the insatiable bowels of the dam. 
The foundations go down 260 feet below the river level in order to be based 
on non-porous rock. The width at the base is 300 feet and it will broaden 
out along the mountain-sides until at the summit it is 1,700 feet. And 
the length at the base is 1,300 feet, narrowing to a 30-foot top. 

We left the bottom of the Gorge and climbed to the sorting plant, where 
stones and gravel from lower down the valley are delivered by a four-mile 
long conveyor belt. This belt, which carries the equivalent weight of a 
fully-loaded goods train every hour, unloads into a great mound from where 
the material is fed into a grading machine. There it is sorted into five piles 
—four sizes of stones and one of sand. From each of these piles other 
belts lead to the mixing plant, where the stones are washed and cooled to 
the right temperature. Finally the correct amounts of cement and water 
are added and the mixture is prepared. 

The resulting concrete is poured into tubs, which are loaded four at a 
time onto small trains which take them to the cranes above the dam. The 
whole process just described is controlled by six men sitting at press button 
panels. Without mechanisation this job would take 10,000 men working 
for 30 years to complete. 

The size of the concreting operation is colossal. The basic fact is that 
400 tons of concrete an hour have to be poured into the dam structure for 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year for more than four years. The quantity 
involved is five million cubic yards—enough to build a road eight feet wide 
around the Earth at the Equator. 

Every fact about Bhakra staggers the imagination. When the lake behind 
it has filled up and the power house generators go into full action, it will 
irrigate 34 million acres of land and provide a 4 million kilowatt output 
of electricity. But it is only on this scale that India can move fast enough 
to avert tragedy and establish a decent living standard for her people. 

When we reached the top of the dam, the great valley behind was a sea 
of cloud effectively hiding the waters of the growing lake. This lake will 
eventually be more than 60 square miles in area and have a storage capacity 
of 7.4 million acre-feet of water. About 366 villages and one town are 
being submerged, necessitating the rehabilitation of 30,000 people with 
homes and land. 

At last the clouds beneath us cleared away entirely. The whole working 
area came into view; trains loaded with concrete moving into position, the 
hook of one crane picking up a giant bucket and lowering it gently to the 
dam workings, tunnels running into the rock on either side and, several 
hundred feet below, men working like ants around toy-like, bright yellow 
trucks. 
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Concerning the tunnels going into the mountain-side; behind their con- 
struction lies an unusual operation. The rock of the Himalayas is not very 
hard and there was a danger that the completed dam would be stronger 
than the mountains on each side. This could have meant that, as the 
pressure of the water in the artificial lake increased, these mountains would 
be swept away, leaving the concrete structure standing uselessly in the 
wreckage. So a process known as “grouting” was applied, which involved 
making tremendous injections of cement under high pressure into the 
very veins of the mountains. The concrete of the dam and the rock of the 
gorge were made into one fused, immovable mass. 

A superintending engineer explained this process to us. He was typical 
of the men on the job. Enthusiasm for the work poured from him and it 
was obvious that he was a devotee of Bhakra. This is the spirit that will 
carry the project through to its completion, when the big generators of the 
power stations will hum out their enormous output to an electricity-starved 
nation. 

The time came to say farewell to the high dam and we sped off towards 
the new-born Chandigarh, a two-hour drive southwards. A few words on 
the story behind the city. When India was partitioned, one of the provinces 
divided through the middle was the Punjab and its traditional capital, 
Lahore, was left in Pakistan. So the Indian part was without a capital and 
it was decided to build something entirely new. The French architect, Le 
Corbusier, was approached and he agreed to do it. 

The site chosen for Chandigarh is just a few miles away from the first 
range of the Himalayas and about 150 miles to the North of Delhi. Le 
Corbusier’s idea models the city on the lines of a human body lying flat 
on its back. The part nearest the hills is the head and it will contain the 
Governor’s residence, the Tate Parliament building, the High Court and 
a huge Government office block. 

Then comes the body, which is the residential area, divided into “sectors” 
corresponding roughly to income groups with the higher brackets at the 
shoulders and the lower ones around the stomach. In the heart of the body 
is the main shopping, civic and entertainments centre. 

The right arm of the city is the University and advanced education area. 
Here there are splendid college buildings, engineering and technical schools 
and students’ hostels. The left arm is the industrial estate where factories 
will be built. Nothing was said about the legs but, as that area is open 
ground, perhaps it is being left for expansion. 

` The housing “‘sectors”’ are a main feature of the design. Each one is a 
mile square and is largely self-contained. For example, each has its own 
school, so situated that no child has to cross a main road to reach it, and 
its own local shopping centre. It also has an open space for walking and 
sports fields. 

When we were shown one of the courtrooms at the High Court building, 
our architect guide winced as he saw some alterations which the judges 
had made. It turned out that they had taken exception to a large surrealist 
tapestry on the wall facing them and had moved it to a side wall. Later, 
when Le Corbusier heard about this, it is said that he was enraged and 
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burst out: “Those judges! They have the right to judge criminals, but 
not my art.” 

Ultimately it is intended that all the traffic roads in Chandigarh will be 
sunk 15 feet below ground level. This will have the interesting effect that 
pedestrians will not see vehicles as they walk about the city. 

Most of the buildings have a special wall built on the South side called a 
sun breaker. It is separated from the main structure by a gap of about 
six inches. As a result air can pass freely but heat is not conducted into 
the building. Direct light is prevented from reaching the inner wall by a 
honeycomb arrangement and diffused light passes through the windows to 
the interior. 

Le Corbusier only spends about one month a year in Chandigarh, but a 
close colleague from France is always on the spot. The other architects 
are Indians. What real influence the city will have on Indian design is 
still hard to estimate. In some new housing estates in Delhi, where the 
architects have a free hand, its effects are already noticeable. But there is 
no modern indigenous style to compare it with. Le Corbusier is definitely 
not Indian and, apart from allowing for the sun, his criterion appears to 
be the making of an efficient modern city that would work anywhere in the 
world. 

Returning to New Delhi in the car we thought of the present time, when 
millions of Asians are condemned to live in wretched conditions. But to 
visit Bhakra and Chandigarh is to catch a glimpse of the future where the 
needs of all men can be met. 

A few days later we were able to talk with Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, 
who has just retired at the age of 79 as Vice-Chairman of the Indian 
Planning Commission. We told him that in 20 years’ time the Punjab 
would be the California of Asia. 

He replied with characteristic optimism: “Oh, less than that. I would 
say about five years.” But he did not like the styles of Chandigarh and had 
said to an irate Le Corbusier: “Make sure that you plant fast-growing trees 
in the gardens so that we don’t have to look at the buildings.” 


` 
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SAILORS AND RIVERMEN— 
GREEK SHIPPING ACHIEVEMENT 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


O achievement of Modern Greece, since that little country was 
virtually razed to the ashes in the last world war and the inter- 
national Communist war that followed, has so revealed the resilience 

and genius of the Greeks as their phenomenal success in shipping. 
Although the official registration of the 1,000th merchant ship under the 
Greek flag took place at the Piraeus on October 22 last year, by the dawn 
of 1961 the total had risen to 1,077 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 
5,920,000, and more registrations were coming. Considering the serious 
slump that had hit the shipping world in the past few years, the fact is 
something to marvel at, for Greek shipowners had kept on buying good 
ships even at the steepest curve of the depression, probably with a view to 
scrapping or selling some of the hundreds of older and less economic ships 
that were laid up everywhere with the unemployed tonnage of other nations. 
‘The Greek is nothing if not a gambler, and always has an eye on future 
possibilities. . 
But the inspiring success of a large and growing Greek Mercantile Marine 
brings with it a danger of which the more astute and discerning Greek 
shipowners and the Greek Government are quickly becoming aware. At 
the opening of the present year, some 500 Greek-owned ships of more 
. than 6,000,000 tons were still registered under the flag of Liberia, while 
another 300 were still operating from the Central American republics, 
including Honduras and Panama. The reason for these “flags of con- 
venience” is, of course, the low level of taxes, and freedom from restrictions, 
but there are rumours that these hitherto accommodating republics may 
start putting on the “screw”. The return to the national flag of Greece was 
due to two causes: Greek legislation which guaranteed Greek shipowners 
reasonable taxation rates and wider freedom in managing their own affairs; 
and the ruthless war waged by the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation against the “flags of convenience”, culminating in a boycott of 
these at the end of 1958. 

It is worth noting that the Panhellenic Maritime Federation participated 
in the boycott, as a member of the ITWF, and had done so because of the 
persistent refusal of certain Greek owners to enter collective agreements 
respecting pay rates and living conditions. Regrettably, one has to admit 
that altruism or patriotism alone did not influence the Greek expatriate 
millionaires to raise the Greek flag on their ships, but that self-interest 
played a big part. One must not forget, however, that in the past Greece 
has produced no lack of public-spirited millionaires, and many of the 
beautiful buildings of Athens bear testimony to the fact. 

If we overlook the causes, the immense fleet which Greece now possesses 
would, if combined with the ships still registered in foreign countries, raise 
the total tonnage to something like 16,000,000 tons, comprising about 2,000 
vessels. And the buying still goes on! Since 1957, Greece has leapt from 
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fifteenth to seventh place in world tonnage. The Greek Minister of 
Mercantile Marine, Mr. Andrianopoulos, recently declared: “In the next 
five years we expect to double our tonnage. Our ultimate aim, of course, 
is to occupy third place in the world, after the United States and Britain.” 

A laudable ambition, for which the Government of Mr. Karamanlis may 
take the major part of the credit. As the chairman of one British shipping 
line said at the annual meeting of his company: “What a wonderful 
example the Greek Government have set us in recent years! The repatria- 
tion of the Greek-owned merchant fleet not only has enormous prestige 
value, but their foreign exchange revenue from shipping in 1960 amounted 
to nearly two-fifths of Greece’s total earnings from exports.” But here, 
most friends of Greece will want to ask, to what extent will the transfer of 
Greek ships to the Greek flag affect the hard currency earning capacity of 
these vessels? Will the concentration on the Piraeus as a base for opera- 
tions, instead of the use of several ports in the Western Hemisphere, not 
have some appreciable effect on the ability of Greek shipowners to secure 
theit accustomed share of a still depleted sea-going trade? 

The dangers of an oversized Greek Mercantile Marine, to which I have 
already referred, are arousing some anxiety among Greek shipping interests, 
The Greek shipping magazine, Naftilia, puts the matter concisely in saying: 

“We are entirely in favour of the transfer of a large proportion of Greek 
foreign-owned foreign flag shipping back to the blue and white ensign. It is 
when we talk of an overall return that we cease to be in agreement, and even 
feel a deep concern. The fact is that a fleet of between five and six million tons 
capacity is more than enough for Greece, ample for her economic needs, and 
quite sufficient to secure her a place among the major shipping Powers. Beyond 
this point we start upon a slippery, downward slope, a dangerous vainglory 
similar to that which possessed our owners in the years of the shipping boom, 
and led to exaggerated new construction which nearly destroyed their hard-won 
achievements. That is why we urge them now to adopt a conservative attitude, 


and revert to the national flag only where it is essential. May the 1,000th ship 
be a boundary stone and not a point of departure.” 


The argument gathers force when one considers the partial economic 
recession that has set in on the other side of the Atlantic, and the fact 
that shipping generally continues in the doldrums. An American slump 
could not fail to affect trade everywhere in the free world, with inevitable 
repercussions on shipping. A greatly augmented Greek merchant fleet has, 
of course, to face other adverse possibilities. The enormous increase in 
total world tonnage since the last war is indicative of the fact that many 
of the smaller nations are building up their own merchant navies. If the 
tendency continues, it means that there will be too many ships competing 
for too few cargoes. In the years preceding the outbreak of the second 
world war, Greek vessels were carrying 40 per cent of Argentine and South 
American grain to Europe; the proportion today may not be much below 
that figure, bearing in mind the diminished trade, but how long can Greece 
hold the advantage? 

Communist China at present provides a vast market for the employment 
of Greek shipping, and the Greek Government have wisely given the “all 
clear” for the transport of cargoes to China and North Korea; but it is a 
certainty that, as part of her gigantic plan to modernise her economy, 
China intends to create a merchant fleet, and join the ranks of the maritime 
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Powers. If and when the Chinese realise their ambition, a large area of the 
Far East will become a closed market for foreign shipping. Russia, too, 
can be depended to turn to merchant shipping in a big way once she has 
proceeded far enough with more urgent problems of industrialisation and 
defence. Before the first world war, the bulk of the Black Sea grain trade 
was in the hands of Greek shipowners, and Greek vessels are today as 
frequent callers at Russian ports as those of any other nation. But although 
the Greek shipowner, Mr. B. Mavroleon, ran the risk of incurring American 
displeasure by agreeing recently to transport 1,000 tons of Russian oil, and 
other Greek owners may follow suit, it can hardly be maintained that Greek 
shipping enjoys anything approaching the old-time maritime relationship 
with Russia. 

Despite all difficulties, however, one may expect to see the enterprising 
and keenly competitive Greeks maintain a leading and proud position on 
the ocean routes of the world. The Greeks are held in high esteem among 
the Arab nations and the countries of the Levant; in the rising African 
States, and in India. The West German newspaper, Die Welt, has lately 
commented: “Greek shipowners and Greek ships rule not only over the 
Mediterranean, but over all the seas of the world.” Greek shipping 
importance has had the seal set on it by the formation by Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping of a Greek national committee, whereby Greek views can be 
expressed in the general committee in London. Another triumph is the 
creation of a mutual insurance organisation, which has put an end to the 
restrictions and frustrations which Greek shipowners encountered at the 
hands of London underwriters. So offensive did many Greek owners 
consider the attitude of certain of these underwriters to be that they were 
driven to seek insurance in other markets. They were pleasantly surpised 
to find that not only were France, Germany, Italy and the United States 
anxious and eager to have the insurance business, but handled all orders 
quickly and courteously. 

Considering that Britain is now trying to re-establish her former good 
relations with Greece, and is concerned with the growing influence of the 
United States, France and Germany in the Eastern Mediterranean, where 
her own position has been greatly weakened, it can scarcely be said that 
the London underwriters have contributed anything in the nature of good- 
will 


Jf one turns from the practical to the romantic aspect of the Greek 
shipping miracle, it has to be noted that the Hellenic tradition of the seas 
extends from the legendary days of the Argonauts and the early Mediter- 
ranean traders down to the Greek tramp steamers of today that shun no 
navigable river or port in quest of a profitable cargo. Mediterranean 
sailors were the first to find out how to sail against the wind, for they 
discovered the lanteen sail, which at the beginning was merely the square 
sail braced round, so as to be at right angles to the wind. Even the small 
Homeric ships carried sails. The Greeks were among the first people to 
go adventuring on the seas. 

The character of the Greek, like that of the Englishman, has been 
moulded by his close relationship with the sea. If the Greek seaman does 
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not talk much about the sea or sing its praises, yet, having faced a thousand 
perils and hazards on its tides, he pines and sickens if taken away from it. 
Like the Anglo-Saxon mariner, he will inevitably return to the sea. As 
sailors, the modern Greeks yield first place to none, not even to the 
Scandinavians. Foreign shipowners assess them very highly, not only for 
their skill and intelligence, but for their sobriety and seamanship. A 
drunken Greek sailor is a rarity; he hardly exists. His moral character 
is inspiring. 

Greece did not begin to loom large above the modern shipping horizon 
until the opening of the present century, when the South African War was 
in progress. Then the increased demands upon ocean transport, with 
consequent high freight rates, stimulated the natural Greek aptitude for 
shipowning. Private enterprise was assisted by the Greek Government, 
who in 1910 framed legislation which enabled shipowners to raise loans on 
easy terms. By 1913, Greek steam and motor tonnage had risen to 700,000 
tons, and in 1914 was over 800,000 tons. 

During the first world war nearly half of this fleet was destroyed, yet on 
the eve of the second world conflagration the Greek Mercantile Marine 
comprised 577 ships with an aggregate tonnage of 1,837,315, and Greece 
became the eighth maritime Power of the world. No less than three- 
quarters of Greek shipping was lost in Hitler’s war, yet in the 15 years 
which followed Greek shipowners built up a huge merchant fleet, which 
now represents one-tenth of world tonnage. Now the challenge is for third 
place among the leading maritime Powers. Greek-owned vessels include a 
large proportion of the biggest tankers in existence, owned chiefly by the 
two Greek shipping tycoons, Onassis and Niarchos; modern, fast, tourist 
passenger ships; trans-Atlantic liners, and the ubiquitous Greek tramps. 

Greece now has her own shipyards at Skaramanga, where recently the 
largest oil tanker built in Greece, the 25,000-ton World Hope, was launched. 
The shipyards, the enterprise of Mr. Niarchos, are serviced by two large 
floating docks, one of a lifting capacity of 26,000 tons, built by the Germans 
at Hamburg and towed to Greece, and the other constructed on the spot. 
The lifting capacity of the second dock is 22,000 tons deadweight, and it 
is capable of docking vessels up to 32,000 tons gross. The shipyards are 
equipped with the most-up-to-date facilities, and already foreign ships are 
putting in for repairs because of the excellent workmanship for which 
Skaramanga has become noted. The yards will prove of great service to 
the largely expanded Greek Mercantile Marine, as well as providing 
employment for several thousand Greek technicians and craftsmen. 
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THE ILO AND THE RHINE BOATMEN 
JAMES AVERY JOYCE 


N Geneva there recently assembled at the International Labour Office 

a businesslike group, representing the employers and workers of eight 

West European countries directly concerned in Rhineland navigation. 

Their purpose was to revise the international agreement which plays a vital 

part in the careers of the boatmen who spend their working lives on the 
turbulent bosom of this mighty river. 

The Rhine rises in Switzerland and flows in a northerly direction, link- 
ing together towns and villages along its banks in France, the German 
Federal Republic and the Netherlands, while it eventually flows out through 
many canals passing through Belgium to the North Sea. These riparian 
countries are rich in minerals; their manufactures are sent in ships to all 
parts of the world through the ports of Rotterdam, Amsterdam and 
Antwerp. Many thousands of passenger boats, freighters, tugs and lighters 
are constantly in movement along the Rhine’s 600 miles of waterway, 
serving the economic life of the many-nation neighbourhood, through which 
the great river winds its way. 

But material progress does not mean that the perils of the river are less 
than they were. Life on board these Rhine boats today has its own 
problems, difficulties and dangers. 

At the Congress of Vienna in 1815 it was decided to open navigation 
on the Rhine to all men and to all nations. Later, a central Commission 
for Rhine Navigation was set up at Strasbourg in France. Today, some 
45,000 boatmen and their families live and work on the Rhine. But, until 
recently, they were without adequate social security, except when they were 
in their home waters. For that reason the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was instrumental in bringing about an agreement between the bordering 
countries, involving shipowners, trade unions, and governments, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing old-age pensions, sickness and accident protection 
and family allowances, regardless of the country in which they happened 
to be. 

The average Rhine barge carries a crew of two or three boatmen, in 
addition to the skipper and his family, who live continuously on board. 
The boatman has to handle bulk cargoes of coal and other fuel, wheat, 
sugar and, in fact, all the heavy and sometimes extremely dirty cargoes, 
which can best be carried by water because of their bulk and inconvenience. 

His hours are long. For members of the crew it is often a lonely life, 
since it means being away from home for long weeks at a time. Aboard 
there is constant menial and routine work to do, such as stoking or cleaning 
and maintaining the engines and painting the boat. In rough weather 
particularly, there are all the dangers of navigation’and exposure. 

As these river boats are generally owned by companies belonging to 
one or other of the five separate nations mentioned above, this meant 
that there were five differing standards and practices regarding employ- 
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ment, wages, hours, holidays and so forth. This led to much confusion 
and hardship when it came to medical care and social security. When a 
Rhine boatman or a member of his family or crew became sick or was 
injured in one of the countries which was not his own, he would not 
normally be eligible for medical care or accident insurance. Then there 
arose questions of old-age pensions and death grants, after his years of 
employment were over. 

Many commercial and private owners of Rhine craft were, of course, 
aware of the inequalities of the existing security protection affecting their 
employees, and in 1947 a committee of French Owners of Rhine Shipping 
suggested that a special insurance system for the workers should be the 
subject of an international Convention between the governments 
represented on the Central Commission for Rhine Navigation. 

But the strongest incentive for such an agreement came from the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation, with which the Rhineland boatmen 
were affiliated, representing over five million workers in 40 different 
countries. The Federation had convened a Rhine Navigation Conference 
in 1946 on the conditions of employment for Rhine boatmen and suggested 
that the Inland Transport Committee of the ILO should discuss the whole 
question. The Inland Transport Committee thereupon established a 
Tripartite Sub-committee on Rhine Navigation, consisting of 18 members, 
representing Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the United States; six members representing the governments, 
six the workers, and six the employers. A special tripartite conference was 
then planned at Geneva in 1949, from which emerged two agreements, 
which were adopted unanimously: one on social security and the other on 
working conditions. 

The agreement on social security guaranteed that every boatman should 
be protected by the national legislation of a single country against all risks, 
so that conflicts between the various national Jaws can no longer arise. 
It also guaranteed that differences, which are bound to exist between 
different national laws, would no longer affect the rights of the boatman 
and that the employment periods in any one contracting country would 
be taken into account in the calculation of his benefits. 
` Thus, when a boatman becomes sick or is injured through an accident 
within the territory of a contracting country which is not his own, he 
enjoys just the same medical attention as the boatman who is ill or gets 
injured in his own country. Likewise, his wife and other members of his 
family who are living outside the country to which he belongs—provided 
they are staying in the territory of a contracting country—will be entitled 
to the same medical attention as though they were sick or injured in the 
latter country. 

Another effect of the agreement is that all his periods of employment as 
a Rhine boatman are now added together so as to establish his right to a 
pension under the insurance laws of each of the countries on whose boats 
he has worked. Each country shares in proportion to the time that he has 
spent covered by its insurance legislation. Invalidity pensions are paid 
by the country in which the boatman was last insured and are calculated 
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as though he had been continuously covered by its own legislation. 

The second agreement deals with the boatman’s conditions of employ- 
ment. It lays down the general rule that during the course of navigation 
periods of rest at night-time should be ten hours in summer and 12 hours 
in winter. It regulates hours of work in port, which must not exceed 
48 per week and eight per day, unless local port regulations provide other- 
wise. Payment for overtime is provided for, and there are provisions for 
reducing to a minimum work done by boatmen on public holidays. The 
agreement also provides for weekly rest days, annual holidays with pay 
and the payment of special allowances to boatmen staying on board for 
watch duty during holidays. There is a “warm weather” allowance for 
boatmen looking after the engines. 

All these stipulated conditions of employment are minimum ones and 
are not to prejudice any more favourable conditions which may be enjoyed 
by boatmen under national laws or direct agreements between employers 
and workers. 

To sum up the agreements from the workers’ point of view, they 
guarantee minimum conditions of employment, below which no employer 
has the right to fall. They guarantee the living conditions to which every 
worker and his family are entitled. From the employers’ point of view, 
they mean that any competition is eliminated which is based on unequal 
conditions of work or livelihood. Employers are also helped because 
they now know precisely what legislation applies to their own crews. They 
are no longer liable to the risk of double contributions; furthermore, they 
have the certainty that the contributions they pay will be properly devoted 
to the social security of their workers. 

Finally, these Rhineland agreements have been of particular influence 
in the development of national social security schemes across frontiers. 
They demonstrate that differing national systems can be linked up for the 
effective protection of the individual, irrespective of nationality or work- 
place. 

When the ILO called together the previous parties, earlier this year, 
two additional countries were invited, namely, Luxembourg and Austria, 
who are expected to ratify the revised text, bringing in improved provisions 
covering unemployment compensation and family allowances not included 
in the Agreement of 1950. The revised Agreement is open for the 
adherence of any other countries who wish to sign and ratify it, an 
example to be watched when other States, neighbours across great rivers— 
as, for instance, the Danube-—might one day decide to develop their own 
labour legislation in common. 


Geneva, Switzerland. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES: 
DEMOCRATIC INSTRUMENTS OR RELIGIOUS 
CONVENTICLES ? 

PROFESSOR GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


$i 


PARTY may be defined as an association of men organized to 
pursue and promote a particular purpose, usually within the state 
or national framework—although the term can be used more 

widely. This definition will apply alike to one-party and to multi-party 
systems, It is a pressure-group of a particular kind. To its critics it 
may be a faction, so that, in the case of Edmund Burke, it may be deplored 
that he gave to party gifts meant for the state; and (of all men) Lord 
Macaulay can exalt those times when “none was for a party . . . all were 
for the state”. But, historically, political parties have come to be factions 
publicly (even if not officially and in law) recognized; and this may hold 
true even if some particular parties are outlawed. They perform a public 
function, even if sometimes they may be held to abuse it. I have referred 
to a “purpose” rather than to a “programme”, since this last would, as 
we shall see, beg questions. The main problem is: what is the purpose 
which a political party serves and what are the functions it performs? 

The usual answer given is that which is also frequently offered in defence 
of a free Press. Whatever the disadvantages and empty quarrels and 
distortions, parties fulfil on the balance a beneficial function by promoting-— 
and, indeed, being indispensable for—the working of a mature Democracy. 
Competing parties may provide a method of changing a Government 
constitutionally and without use of force. They offer the electorate a 
choice between teams (and programmes) willing to assume governmental 
responsibilities. Their very quarrels stimulate discussion on political 
issues, which it is desirable should be protracted and varied and which 
it is hoped will be intelligent. And all parties, even the Communist, seek 
to rally support and, hence, give to the victors of their side a certain 
assurance of stability in their work of government. 

All here seems to be plain sailing—until we come to examine the nature 
of “the party man”. There is indeed one major difficulty already. The 
Communist Party and other exponents of a one-party system do not exist 
to facilitate changes of government or choices, but to maintain a régime; 
and, if they may be said (as the Webbs urged) to promote lively discussion 
at local levels, this takes the form of a species of public confession of sin 
by deviants, a “self-criticism”, and has the obligation, under severe pains 
and penalties, not to stray from devout support for the constitution (the 
Communists are not unique in this) or from sincere allegiance to the 
latest determination of the party line. Moreover, that determination does 
not come from the consumers of political goods, the electorate, but from 
monopolistic producers, the party hierarchy, interlocking with the govern- 
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ment itself. The question is not of “giving the public what the public actually 
wants”; but of what it can be induced to want and of “what is good for it”. 

It is perhaps for this reason that Dr. Robert McKenzie, in his distin- 
guished British Political Parties, does not discuss the Communist Party. 
Maybe it is felt not be a “real? party, according to orthodox (or 
“bourgeois”) definitions, but rather a “conspiracy”, by nature contrary 
to “a constitutional party”. The fact remains that, internationally, it is 
perhaps the outstanding example of the power which a political party can 
have in shaping a government, so that we may debate which of the two 
is the instrument of the other. 

However, for the purposes of this paper I wish to limit discussion to 
the function and purposes of political parties in the Western Democracies, 
and especially in the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Si 

Here we soon find that their own supporters have very different views. 
One of these is the point of view of the “machine”, more pleasingly 
(and not untruly) called that of “the professional politician’. We may 
criticize and despise a Boss Tweed, a Mayor Hague of Jersey City, or 
the Prendergast “machine” of Kansas City. They yet had a quite clear 
view of their function: to deliver the vote as and when required. Their 
plea, amid all their iniquities and nest-featherings, was that they were giving 
their publics, often ignorant, immigrant and lost, what they concretely 
required; and that their high-minded competitors, with their lofty national 
programmes, were not—but were only protecting their own properties and 
“respectable” interests under high-sounding words. 

It may be noted that the nearest parallel to the boss politicians of an 
earlier decade, in the teaming population centres of the United States, 
are the strong-arm men of the totalitarian and conspiratorial parties, who 
agitate and propagand, but also bribe and intimidate. There is the same 
tactical alliance with the under-world against not only ancien régime 
autocracy but also against the complacent middle-class respectabilities. 

The parties and caucuses of Great Britain, since the days of Joseph 
Chamberlain, have, of course, no such stains on their consciences. If the 
sources of their funds are not always known, at least we can be sure that 
they come from quarters so worthy as to be beyond suspicion. As for 
the trades union political funds we equally must recognize that they come 
from the willing contributions of the workers, who can, it is well known, 
freely “opt out”. However, the modern British campaign managers are 
just as professionally concerned to “get out the vote” and as efficient 
in doing this as their predecessors. In the United States indeed today, 
although the old-fashioned political “boss” is by no means an extinct 
animal, he tends to be regarded as a liability to the Party, both nationally . 
and even state-wise. This is true even if he shows himself still to have 
fight; and Mr. Carmine de Sapio in New York is not easily to be put 
down by reciting pater-nosters. 

The distinction between British and American party politics perhaps 
rather lies in the part played by “the party programme” in the former case; 
and by “personalities”, as in a football team or four-minute-a-mile race, 
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in the latter. Commenting on this, it was the late Aneurin Bevan who said 
that “where personalities are important, elections are unimportant”, 
although what he meant by this is obscure. He excelled on both scores 
himself. The “personality” is more likely to make a popular nation-wide 
appeal over a continent and—like the old Greens and Blues factions of 
the Byzantine Empire— is less likely to embarrass the victor with campaign 
pledges. The occasional draw-backs for national policy of judging by 
personal popularity and of having a President who, like President 
Eisenhower, is indubitably most popular by poll tests, do not need to be 
elaborated here. 

The defence of the professional politician is that the sound working of 
democratic government requires that the electorate should be given a 
choice, with an Alternative Government competent to take office; that his 
job is to present to the electorate the conviction that his team is best, and 
to persuade them that it is worthwhile to turn out to support it; and that 
it is basic to democracy that the people themselves should be allowed 
freely to make the choice of what they actually want. He finds out what 
they want; and presents the image of his Party as offering a programme 
and the people able to satisfy it. If a man of integrity, he can sincerely 
believe that he has detected their wants better than the other folk, and 
is prepared to see the costs paid of satisfying them. Moreover, if one 
Party is kept out of power too long, it disintegrates; the other Party 
becomes lazy or arrogant in power; and the conditions of constitutional 
government are not fulfilled. Hence, without urging that “the swing 
of the pendulum” is some kind of “law” of historical politics—indeed he 
fears that it may not be—he is philosophically resigned periodically to 
letting the other side (if not too often) have a chance. He acts as a 
broker between Government and People, bringing together what the latter 
want and what the former can supply. But he is aware that there are 
other brokers, whose technique he can even study and—if he is a great 
master like Disraeli—imitate. 

I may perhaps be permitted to recall that, on one of the occasions 
when I had the honour of seeing President Eisenhower—on this occasion, 
at the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, he had only as yet been nominated but 
not yet elected—I took the opportunity also to call in on his Press Chief, 
Mr. Jim Hagerty. I mentioned to Mr. Hagerty that, at that time in Britain, 
according to the Gallup Polls, the Conservative Party was leading, in 
public approval, on all points save one, Labour’s National Health legisla- 
tion. Since the Republican Party had been long in the wilderness, I 
ventured to suggest that, for re-election, what the Party required, to appeal 
to the common man, was a bold national health programme. It was a 
purely professional comment. Mr. Hagerty did not regard the suggestion 
with favour: it was contrary to the policy of the American Medical 
Association minority. I doubt whether many today would disagree with 
the view that, had the Republican Party adopted this professional line, it 
would have won the required few millions to be in power, for better or 
worse, today. 

The professional politician, then, regards Party, for all its draw-backs 
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and lawyerly tactics when in opposition, nevertheless as a necessary political 
instrument if constitutional democracy is to be worked. Public opinion 
polls can guide a Party; but they are no substitute for it in governmental 
organization and legislation. As against this professional point of view 
we can set two others which pre-occupy discussion in Britain at the present 
time. The first is that of an eminent tactician. The other is one which 
regards politics as a matter of an ideological crusade, for which a Party 
is a gathering of the dedicated faithful. The two views (as Lenin showed) 
are not contradictory, but they are not the same. 

Mr. R. H. C. Crossman has lost no opportunity of expounding his 
tactical views. As chairman of the British Labour Party for 1960-1 he 
has been pregnant with formulae for reconciling—I will not say the 
“wings”, for there is as yet no flight—but the groups within the Labour 
Party. He continues, in some measure, the minority view of the late 
Professor Laski about the functions of the party chairman, although he 
probably has here the advantage of carrying more support in these views 
from the rest of the National Executive Committee. He has indeed been 
criticized in the terms used about intellectuals by Cardinal de Richelieu: 
“Il y en a qui sont fertiles en inventions et abondans en pensées, mais 
si variable en leur desseins, qui ceux du soir et du matin sont toujours 
differens.” No one, however, doubts that he is an extremely clever man 
and, moreover, generous in his ideas. As a tactician he has, rather 
surprisingly, been a consistent critic of the trades unions’ ‘bloc vote and, 
recently, has favoured the principle of “contracting-in” for the political 
levy. 

The point, however, about his position relevant in the present context 
is that, in Crossman’s view, the rôle of an Opposition is not only (in the 
words of Lord Randolph Churchill) “to oppose”, in the sense of subjecting 
the Government programme to an intensive criticism which may be con- 
structive, but “to oppose” in the sense of such a radical campaign of change 
that either winning the marginal vote or operating as a potential alternative 
Government is subsidiary. The “traditional rulers” are to be accused of 
“betraying the nation” (Labour in an Affluent Society, ‘p.5). “The Estab- 
lishment,” which usually is understood to include the monarchy and its 
“orthodoxy”, is to be demolished. The phrases are vague; the meaning 
relatively clear. This brings him close to the revivalist or crusading view, 
seeking to make whole-hearted converts, which we shall discuss in a 
moment. To suppose, however, an identification would be an error. 
Speaking on April 1, 1961, to the Labour Youth Movement, he directed 
its attention to the pragmatic importance of power, as distinct from the 
dream-land of private wishes, and added: “Please remember your excite- 
ment and militarism sometimes take you a long way from the voter.” 
In the New Statesman he recommended to President Kennedy and his team 
that they should be ‘‘ostentatiously pragmatic”. 

In his review of Sir Charles Snow’s Science and Government (Encounter, 
June, 1961), Mr. Crossman throws an interesting sidelight on his own 
political theories. One had already gathered that Mr. Crossman was 
deeply disturbed by a sin of “complacency” on the part of what (without 
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benefit of “swing of the pendulum”) he regarded—in rather defeatist 
fashion—as the majority of the electorate, disposed to retain the Tories in 
power. The Cold War, he writes, is being lost in the West because, not 
the wrong decisions, but no decisions are being taken. “In peace-time, 
over-all central planning is jettisoned. Western freedom means today that 
no Western government has either the right or the power to take the 
decisions necessary for winning the cold war until a hot war has actually 
begun. In the 1960’s this is the strongest argument for Socialism.” Nor, 
before arriving at such decisions, is it any good to appeal to the emotional 
electorate. They would have opted the wrong way in the Tizard- 
Lindemann controversy. They would make the emotional but irrespon- 
sible choices in any like controversy. ‘“‘Secrecy . . . will normally improve 
the chance of a good decision . . . In our nuclear age, ‘open decisions, 
openly arrived at’ is as phoney a panacea as Woodrow Wilson’s ‘open 
covenants, openly arrived at’ was in 1918.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that this position is sharply different 
from Mr. Frank Allaun’s happy appeal to democracy (Observer, April 16, 
1961), which Mr. Allaun then, without embarrassment, identifies with 
“the active members of the constituency parties . . . right to decide policy 
at the annual delegate conference.” In the conclusion, then, we see that 
Crossman comes down on the side of the professional politicians, and 
professionals of a particularly tough type. The few will know what the 
public ought to want. This is a precondition of national planning, In 
the words of Cromwell, “it’s not what they want, it’s what’s good for them 
—that is the question.” He is not an opponent of the professionals; he 
merely does not like the personalities or programmes of the professionals 
in power. 

To be continued. 


THE SCARF 


Your scarf of Como silk for me 

Glimmers and shimmers with mystery: 

What glories of waterfall, sun and moon 

Were wound in the mummied worm’s cocoon; 

What Aryan first, beyond recall, 

Smuggled its eggs through China’s wall; 

What words from Celt and Roman sprung 

Melt in the mill-hand’s musical tongue 

Whose nuances of sound are subtle 

As colours woven by the shuttle. . . 

O the whole lake through mists of milk 

Burns in that undulating silk, 

Sings and achieves its richest note 

In the white contours of your throat. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY— 


RELIGION IN INDUSTRY 
WILFRED ALTMAN 


cc HY is the Church making so little impression on industrial 

workers?” This controversial question was posed by Dr. 

Mervyn Stockwood, Bishop of Southwark, in the London Even- 
ing Standard some months ago. “The signs of revival here,” Dr. Stock- 
wood wrote, “are not obvious, compared with the situation in the 
universities and middle-class areas.” But the problem is not confined to 
Britain. It is found in most European countries. “And it is inaccurate 
to say that the workers have fallen away from religion. Most of them 
have never belonged.” 

The most impressive reason, Dr. Stockwood suggests, is that other 
denominations. . . “had what the Church of England has never had, a 
popular devotion for the less educated and the illiterate. A generation ago, 
‘Church’ was above the heads of the working-classes; they looked upon it 
as an institution that was designed for the educated; and they gave it a 
wide berth except for christenings, marriages and funerals.” 

Thus “‘the clergy, the involuntary victims of this educational barrier, found 
it difficult to fulfil their rôles as priests and teachers, except for the few 
who had unusual personal gifts.” One thing is certain, however, Dr. 
Stockwood concludes. ‘Somehow or other the Church must surmount 
the barrier.” 

How effectively is it attempting to do this? To an outsider, there is 
considerable evidence of isolated endeavour to surmount it, to overcome 
indifference, to analyse the fundamental problem of religion in our 
industrialised society, and to suggest a course of action. But in total, it 
still amounts to very little. 

In its report on The Church and Industry, the British Council of 
Churches quotes, perhaps too aptly: “The Church has stood apart from 
the growth of this new industrial civilisation. It has been ingrown and 
complacent and ignorant of the structure of life of the industrial society 
around it... . The result today is that Christianity and the Church are 
not really significant factors in the contemporary industrial society, and 
that a deep rift divides the Church from this social group which are the 
most characteristic representatives of the new civilisation—the industrial 
workers, the scientists and the technicians.” 

Other reports, including that of the Church Assembly—The Task of the 
Church in Relation to Industry—draw attention to some of the basic 
problems facing the Church in this field. Some work is clearly carried 
out in the course of normal parish work. But the difficulties are enormous 
and obvious: pressure of work, understaffed urban clergy lacking the 
training for work in this complex field, without which discouragement is 
invited and failure courted. As Richard Taylor, a young Congregational 
Minister, points out in his admirably succinct survey Christians in an 
Industrial Society (SCM Press, 8s. 6d.): ‘While there may be agreement 
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that in principle a Church in industrial society could have a definite and 
valuable function in these ways, there would be little doubt in practice 
about the verdict on the existing life of the churches. At present, they 
are simply not in any position to make that kind of contribution. Their 
leaders and ministers are not close enough to people in industry, and they 
are not able to help the church-goers to understand their Christian task in 
everyday life.” 

The attitude of people towards Christianity, Richard Taylor believes, 
is mixed. “If by Christianity is meant a kindly and decent way of life, 
it may be said to command great respect. If Christianity involves belief in 
an invisible God, there is more doubt. And if it means going to Church, 
that is a matter for the individual to decide how he will spend the weekend. 
Although only a small minority of people go to church with any regularity, 
it would be wrong to assume that therefore the majority of people are not 
willing to acknowledge Christianity. Mere acknowledgment may be 
belittled by the religious enthusiasts and the preachers of sermons, but it is 
some kind of recognition, however feeble and vague, that people really 
matter and that Christian values are worth maintaining.” 

But the Church is in the process of re-thinking its contribution. Since 
the Second World War, an entirely new pattern of industrial work has 
been developed, principally in the main industrial centres throughout the 
country. These approaches are very different from one another and 
usually bear the imprint of the men who have pioneered them. Emerging 
largely from a wartime precedent, when one or two Bishops appointed 
full-time chaplains to large government ordnance factories erected in their 
diocese, a growing number of men are being appointed to establish 
relationships with industry. They may be called industrial chaplains, 
industrial missionaries, or advisers. Already industrial missions have 
been set up in Sheffield, South London (Southwark), Bristol, Birmingham, 
Coventry, Warrington, Scunthorpe, Stockton-on-Tees, Stepney, Man- 
chester, Crawley, Rochester and Port Talbot. 

Work in progress in this field thus begins with the activities of the men 
appointed by Bishops of the Church of England, work initiated by the 
local churches, Christian movements in the field, and such centres of 
training as exist. 

The first category includes the Industrial Missions. Among these, 
Richard Taylor describes that in Sheffield as both the most ambitious and 
the most developed of the initiatives taken by the bishops’ Advisers. 

“From 1944, until he was succeeded by Michael Jackson in 1959, E. R. (Ted) 
Wickham was able to exercise a continuous leadership marked by his ready 
wit and ability to articulate the aims of the Mission and conceive its strategy. 
Beginning with one colleague in 1948, and two in 1951, he was leading a full- 
time staff of six Anglican priests and a woman worker in 1959. The other 
great asset of the Mission has been the unitary nature of the constituency. 
In the Sheffield-Rotherham-Stockbridge area, it is the steel industry that is the 
predominating economic influence, together with the associated heavy engineer- 
ing industry and the cutlery trades. In consequence, it has been less difficult 
for the Church to develop good lines of communication with the typical 


industrial organisations and groupings in Sheffield than in more industrially 
diverse areas.” 
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The Mission was begun by the parsons making contacts. Slowly a 
personal technique was forged in the cut-and-thrust of shop floor debate. a 
the men were provoked to argue and regular meetings were begun during 
meal breaks. 

The way in which another industrial mission was founded and operates 
today has been well described by Canon Colin Cuttell of the South London 
Industrial Mission: — 

“In 1940, Londoners were thrown together in air raid shelters, civil defence 
posts and reinforced factory cellars in a new kind of relationship. The division 
of formal business life melted away in the fiery trial of total war. Padres of 
many denominations found themselves rubbing shoulders and sharing thermos 
flasks of tea with people who would not ordinarily have come within shooting 
distance of their pews and pulpits. Many padres, including the writer, learnt 
a Jot about religion from the most unlikely people in the most unlikely places, 
and under the stress of air raid attack many ordinary folk were feeling a 
sense of need and being made aware of the spiritual vacuum within. Thus 
the Church, the family of God, was created in a way that recalled the first 
centuries of underground Christianity. 

“The main shelter at Siemens,” Canon Cuttell recalls, “became in the best 
sense of the word ‘Church’. It was one of the many places where men dis- 
covered, perhaps for the first time, that the religion of the Gospel is neither 
apart nor aloof from real life. The Church was seen to be part and parcel 
of the joys and sorrows of everday experience.” 

Looking back over 15 years, Canon Cuttell reflects, it is not easy to trace 
the growth of SLIM with any exactness. 

“When Cuthbert Bardsley came from Woolwich to Southwark Cathedral it 
was largely due to his inspiration and leadership that the Cathedral of the 
south bank set down in the clutter of wharf and market and warehouses 
became the centre of industrial mission. It was then a one-man business. 
It can now count on a team of 20 padres and some scores of first-class 
volunteer laymen. It is a story of a remarkable growth in which, however, it 
is important to remember that the real initiative all along the line has come 
from business heads themselves. For we are not a mission to industry, but a 
mission within industry, an indigenous growth in which both heads of 
businesses and trade union officials as well as the rank and file of office, factory 
and wharf play an increasingly important part. Since 1950, we have had an 
advisory council of 30 men who represent every level of the working com- 
munity.” 

Today, there is scarcely an industrial unit from Kingston to Woolwich 
which is not in regular touch with the Church’s work in industry by means 
of Over the Bridge, the Cathedral magazine for industrial relations. Again 
and again, in the delicate balance of labour relations, Colin Cuttell writes, 
“we have been able to bring to bear (but always recognising our strict 
limits) a reconciling influence. We have never sought this rôle and such 
influence has always been exercised with care and responsibility, through 
individuals rather than groups.” 

Canon Cuttell emphasises the problem which inevitably faces all in- 
dustrial missions. Very few men are available for whole time chaplaincy 
work in industry. “In the South Bank Industrial Mission, many parish 
clergy are giving one day or half a day a week to the factory ministry, and 
have found the arrangement to work well. Such part-time ministry calls 
for no special aptitudes other than sanctified commonsense, a warm 
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pastoral heart, which means real caring for people regardless of whether 
they are ‘Church’ or not; and some fire in the belly! 

“For one thing, it effects a natural link between the factory and the life 
of the parish. We in South London have tried hard to avoid setting up 
what may seem to be a rival brand of ‘industrial Christianity’ supposed to 
be suited to the needs of a special breed called ‘industrial man’. There is 
one Church and one Gospel and one ministry for Everyman. And there 
is one road with no short cuts.” 

There is some evidence of work in industry carried out by the local 
churches. Richard Taylor found “many Churches are beginning to 
recover a proper sense of responsibility towards a whole range of social 
needs in their immediate neighbourhood. For the most part, however, 
experiments have not been specifically in terms of developing relationships 
between Church and industry.” 

He mentions, as an exception, the Luton scheme developed by William 
Gowland, an energetic Methodist Minister appointed in 1954 to a Church 
in the centre of the town. 

“Association with the post-war ‘Christian Commando’ campaigns and his 
experience of industrial workers in Manchester, led him to consider radical 
changes in the life of the church at Chapel Street. The members have clearly 
accepted the principle that the church exists primarily for those who do not 
yet belong to it. The ministers spend some time visiting local factories, and 
the Sunday services are designed to encourage people who are unfamiliar with 
the churches to feel at home. A community centre was created, and the Luton 
Industrial College provides a number of weekend and midweek courses each 
year to train people from other churches in the relevance of the Christian 
faith for modern society, with the particular emphasis on the problems of 
industry and of the trade unions.” 

Among other movements in this field, mention must be made of one 
with a considerable pre-war record of useful work. Indeed much of the 
pioneering work has been carried out by the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship, whose history goes back to 1920 when two very different groups, 
the working-class Navvy Mission and the “intellectual” Christian Social 
Union merged. Ever since, the Fellowship Missioners have conducted 
crusades and clergy schools for lay preachers, spreading as far as they 
could spiritual teaching into industrial life. However, since the diocesan 
industrial missions began to be established, ICF has worked closely in 
collaboration with them. 

Now, in its reconstituted form, it has the use of a training centre, St. 
George’s, Wolverhampton, whose scope includes ordinands getting first- 
hand experience of life as labourers in industry, trainee missioners, who 
are studying under the direction of the staff the very special problems of 
Christianity and industry against the background of an ordered community 
life. As the ICF’s Chairman, the Bishop of Lichfield, pointed out in his 
annual report for 1960: “We have now more missioners coming forward 
for training than at any time for many years past, and their average level 
is quite remarkably high. For every single one of them, work in the 
Church means considerable financial sacrifice, and this involves of course 
their wives and families even more than themselves.” 

ICF also now has its own official newspaper The Leader, launched and 
published by the Rev. Michael Z. Brooke, the industrial missioner in the 
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Diocese of Manchester. Its circulation has quadrupled in the last year. 
It sells equally well in factories and in parishes. 

Another movement working in this field is the Scottish Christian 
Industrial Order, devised in 1952 as a national lay organisation of people 
employed in industry and commerce. 

There is also the Workers Christian Fellowship, conceived in 1942 by 
members of the Civil Defence. From 101 branches in the early 1950’s, it 
had grown to 220 branches in 1959. 

Useful work is also being done by student and youth movements and 
by priest workers (inspired by the example of priest workers in France) 
and by the William Temple College and the Royal Foundation of St. 
Katharine’s in Stepney. 

Of more recent origin is a rather different concept, an organisation 
already engaged in invaluable work and likely to show increasingly effective 
results. Christian Teamwork, founded in 1957, offers a consultative 
service—counsel and assistance to those who want Christian help in their 
problems, the Christian professional man and industrial group alike, 
although its interest goes some way beyond this scope. 

Those who ask for help are introduced to suitably qualified Christians 
who work together with them on the problem. Teamwork is employed, 
since “the problems of a technological society demand co-operation for 
their solution.” 

The principal distinction of this voluntary organisation is that it deals 
with issues at present outside the scope of the Churches, and refers to them 
the problems which need their pastoral care. An example of the way in 
which it helps, and can help, occurred in an industrial concern in the 
Midlands which felt the need to introduce a Christian spirit. Four years 
ago, Christian Teamwork was consulted. Since then it has planned and 
staffed a series of weekend “Industrial Life Conferences” to discuss the 
relevance of God to industrial life. These have been and are attended 
by groups of men and women, drawn from all levels, many of whom are 
not practising Christians. As a result, a nucleus of shop stewards and 
management has found a new value in Church and in the Bible, and 
their determination to live this out in practice has had a marked effect 
on their working life. It is on a much higher plane, with more friendliness 
among members with responsibility. One shop steward said he and his 
two colleagues had met with the superintendent of their department, when 
‘they discussed and resolved a difficult situation in a way which would 
not have been possible before the conference. 

In another instance, an executive was facing the problem, not uncommon 
to those in responsible positions, of a conflict between his business and 
personal affairs, caused by the increasing pressures of modern life. This 
resulted in upset and spiritual depression. Christian Teamwork called 
together a group of senior businessmen to help him, and they were able 
to make recommendations which led to an easing of the strain. A similar 
team was asked to help a managing director of a firm in Nottingham, who 
had a particular anxiety concerning his employees and holidays, involving 
trade union rules. He wanted to base his action on Christian principles 
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and after consultation the team recommended a working plan which proved 
successful. 

Christian Teamwork attemps to deal with these and kindred problems 
in our modern industrial society, without confining its activities to industry. 
It also works with local Churches, and concerns itself with social problems, 
unmarried mothers, mental illness, old people, and discharged prisoners 
for whom it has formed the Langley House Trust, which has leased a house 
near Southampton where, with the aid of an experienced staff, some 80 
ex-prisoners are rehabilitated yearly. 

The teams through which this organisation works usually comprise an 
ad hoc group of four to six competent people, set up by the energetic 
Director, the Rev. Bruce Reed. They work through informal consultation, 
working parties, conferences, meetings and luncheons. Christian Team- 
work also publishes its own monthly bulletin, Information Service, which 
aims to lay emphasis on the industrial and related aspects of its work, and 
on the rôle the Church should play in our current industrial predicament. 
“As a Body,” one typical issue recently proclaimed, “the Church will be 
effective when the way it handles its own affairs wins the respect of those 
in industry; when its judgments are seen to be based on a full understand- 
ing of the situation; by the readiness of its leaders to criticise a society 
with conditions which hinder men and women from worshipping God and 
serving man; and by showing how industry fits into God’s purpose for 
the world today.” There are also reports of the progress of Christian 
Teamwork’s working parties within specific industries and professions, and 
reiteration of its objectives, explaining the nature of Christian service in 
practical terms. 

Thus in four years, Christian Teamwork has made considerable progress, 
first in attracting a growing number of dedicated people to its work— 
people who regard it as perhaps the most live organisation for carrying 
out frontier work for the Church, and others who need personal help and 
fellowship. It does not seek to compete with the Church and its industrial 
missions, but looks on itself purely as a consultative Christian service, 
trying to direct the power generated by its work back into local churches. 

“The challenge to evangelism in industrialised society,” says the Rev. Bruce 
Reed, “is not primarily how to reach the non-Church-going industrial masses, 
but how to make the Gospel intelligible in a new form of society. The working 
classes of Great Britain are no better and no worse than any other class. 
They attract our attention, however, because they slip through the network of 
evangelism more easily than other groups. The children and womenfolk are 
held at least temporarily by the network of day schools, Sunday schools, local 
churches and missions, but to most men the Church’s activities are totally 
irrelevant and ‘out of date’. 

‘Failure to reach these men at home has forced the Church out in the 
open to meet them on their own ground at work, an action which exposes 
the Church’s weakness both in understanding modern society and also in 
appreciating the way the truth of the Gospel meets every situation of man.” 

Clearly, more and more is being done to meet this challenge, but a 
great deal still remains to be done to make an effective impact on the 
problem. 


Wilfred Altman turns to a political theme in our November number, where he 
will write on “The Liberals—Forward from Edinburgh!”, 
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OR serious students „of foreign affairs, 1961 has been an annus 
mirabilis. It opened with Mr. Woodhouse’s survey of our problems 
from the close of the Second World War till the election of 1959. 

It continued with Lord Strang’s record of our diplomacy from the Tudors 
onwards. And now we welcome one of the most important of Sir Stephen 
King-Hall’s many books. If anyone has a right to his opinions on the 
shattering experiences of the twentieth century it is the naval officer who 
fought in the First World War, the MP who witnessed the swaying fortunes 
of the second struggle, served for a time in the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, and talked with many of the makers of history, among them 
Neville Chamberlain and Churchill, Stalin and de Gaulle. Many a page 
is illumined by vivid memories of personal encounters in many lands. 

His narrative is crystal clear, and he says exactly what he thinks about 
men and things. In this world, declared Goethe, there are few voices 
and many echoes. Our author is never an echo. His book will be in- 
valuable to budding teachers and politicians, and is of exceptional interest 
to older readers like myself who have lived through the crowded decades 
which he describes. Some people are born rebels. He is not a rebel but 
an Independent. 

The curtain rises on the Pax Britannica, the period following the 
Napoleonic Wars, in which our country attained the highest position on 
the world stage we have ever known. France lay prostrate; the German 
Empire was unborn, the Russian Bear was much more interested in 
Turkey and the Balkans than in the West. Our navy was supreme, our 
Empire expanding, our industry and commerce racing ahead. Never had 
there been such sensational material progress. If only there had been 
a corresponding extension of control over human nature it would have been 
the greatest era in history. But students of the human adventure, about 
which we know infinitely more than our grandfathers, are aware of the truth 
in Pascal’s Pensées, “Les révolutions changent tout sauf le coeur humain”. 

Since history is the record of incessant change, no clear-sighted statesman 
or publicist of the Victorian era could expect the Pax Britannica to last 
for ever. Nationalism, the child of the French Revolution, came of age 
in the nineteenth century as states, with Germany and Italy at their head, 
grew in population, wealth and self-confidence. Mazzini, the noblest of 
nationalists, envisaged a family of unified and contented communities. 
Bismarck, who declared in 1871 that he did not want too many Frenchmen 
in his house, was no more an Imperialist than Salisbury. But with the 
competing ambitions of the Great Powers, new and old, the international 
situation got out of hand at the turn of the century, and the failure of - 
the Czar’s two disarmament conferences at The Hague revealed that no 
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effective machinery for the settlement of major disputes existed or could be 
devised. In the future as in the past it was a case of the battle to the 
strong and the race to the swift. Sweeping the heavens with his telescope, 
the author describes the nineteenth century as the calm before the storm. 

The twentieth century opened under dark skies. The Boer War revealed 
the unpopularity of the largest Empire in the world, the Japanese victories 
over a great European Power indicated that the tide was turning throughout 
Asia against alien domination, and the new challenge of the German navy 
put a full stop to the tradition of Anglo-German co-operation dating from 
the Seven Years’ War. As Lloyd George declared, no one wanted war 
in 1914 and we all stumbled into it. No statesmen of that or any other 
age loved peace more than Grey and Bethmann-Hollweg, but they were 
powerless. Bismarck in old age had prophesied that there would be a 
European war before very long and that it would start in the Balkans. 
The explosion in 1914 arose from the rivalry of Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, each of them bent on increasing or at any rate maintaining its 
power in South East Europe. 

The chapters on the First World War form an excellent summary of 
events, and the author, himself the son of an Admiral, naturally speaks 
with special authority as a naval officer on the struggle at sea. Gross 
blunders were made on both sides. The Dardanelles expedition was a 
good idea very badly executed and ending in disaster The sinking of the 
Lusitania is described as a legitimate act of war, since it was laden with 
munitions and civilians had been warned in good time not to travel on it. 
The German U-boats were indeed a graver danger to us islanders than 
Ludendorff’s legions, and our blockade of Germany is pronounced the 
chief factor in the defeat of the enemy. Might we have shortened the war, 
which the author describes in a striking phrase as a civil war within western 
civilization, if at the battle of Jutland, at which he was present, 
Jellicoe had attempted to destroy the enemy fleet by cutting in between 
it and its base? Would Beatty have brought it off if he had been in 
supreme control? No one can say. 

Disastrous errors can be made at peace conferences as easily as on the 
stricken field and on the high seas, and the Treaty of Versailles sowed 
dragon’s teeth. Clemenceau and Lloyd George had provided dynamic 
leadership in the later phase of the war, but they were temperamentally 
unfitted for the making of a stable settlement. “If I see my opportunity,” 
exclaimed Frederick the Great when he seized Silesia, “am I not to take 
it?” The septuagenarian Tiger, who had lived through the war of 1870, 
thought he could bind the hated enemy with chains of steel, and the 
author rightly assigns the principal responsibility for unwisely severe terms 
to the man who frustrated the wiser intentions of Wilson. “I find myself,” 
declared the old cynic, “‘sitting between one man who thinks he is 
Napoleon and another who thinks himself Jesus Christ.” When some- 
body warned him that Germany could not be held down for ever, he 
replied: “Then we will keep her down as long as we can.” After Versailles, 
as before, Europe remained merely a geographical expression. 

In dealing with the two inter-war decades Sir Stephen abandons the 
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chronological method and supplies a series of monographs. The first, 
entitled Empire into Commonwealth, is the most cheerful, for the trans- 
formation constitutes one of the wisest acts of statesmanship in our history. 
The author was never an Imperialist, and he welcomes it with both hands. 
With the Statute of Westminster we entered on a partnership of free and 
equal communities, any one of which can walk out, like South Africa, Eire 
and Burma, if so inclined. 

Very different is the story of Russia. The restoration of Czarism was 
as unthinkable as that of the ancien régime in France after 1789, but the 
sufferings of the Russian people have been not less than the material 
progress achieved by their new dynamic masters. Not much, if anything, 
is all good or all evil in human affairs, remarks the author sagely. Stalin 
is described as a blood-stained tyrant. Hundreds of thousands, we are told, 
were liquidated by him, including leading members of the Old Guard. 
The author speaks with horror of the new technique of brain-washing 
which made the victims confess almost eagerly to conversations or offences 
some of which they could not have committed. Yet the magnitude of the 
chief communist achievement, the industrialization of Russia, is fully 
recognized. 

When Witte started the process in the eighties he had the benefit of 
French loans, but nobody is now prepared to lend money to a communist 
dictator. ‘“‘He had to turn a backward agricultural into a highly indus- 
trialized state,” and at the same time he had to provide armaments to 
confront a hostile world. Mussolini is contemptuously dismissed as a 
jackal, and the rape of Abyssinia is presented as pure brigandage. Hitler 
is “uniquely monstrous”, and Neville Chamberlain’s relative indifference 
to the fate of Czechoslovakia is castigated as one of the greatest betrayals 
of an ally. Since Hitler was not only a megalomaniac, like most other 
dictators, but a maniac, it was useless to dream of co-operating with 
him. The author records his share as an MP in driving Neville 
Chamberlain from office on the ground that he was temperamentally un- 
fitted for the rôle of a war captain. Happily for ourselves and the free 
world a born leader was waiting in the wings. 

Here is the author’s portrait of the pilot who weathered the storm: 

“In his opposition to political reforms in India and his passionate advocacy 
of the cause of King Edward VIII during the abdication crisis he misjudged 
the political climate, and in his determined opposition to the appeasement 
policy he incurred the savage resentment of his party. We write ‘his party’, 
but that was one of his difficulties. He was not and never has been a Tory; 
he is a nineteenth century Whig, something of a buccaneer in politics, a 
mischievous schoolboy, a great actor, a man moved by strong and simple 
emotions, a great Englishman, a man as much at ease in the pub as in the 
Palace. This was the man who at 66 became the leader of the nation, and 
he remained in that onerous and exhausting post, making serious mistakes but 
making great decisions, and above all giving democratic leadership till he led 
MP’s in procession to St. Margaret’s for a thanksgiving service on the day of 
military victory in 1945.” 

England, declared the younger Pit in his last great oration, had saved 
herself by her exertions and would save Europe by her example. Churchill 
might have uttered the same majestic words. 
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The four chapters on the Second World War are as concise and lucid 
as on the First, and their chief interest lies in the comments of the author 
and of those whom he met. For instance, at an early stage of the conflict 
Churchill remarked that he did not expect Hitler to win, but that he could 
only ‘beat him with American aid. There were unspeakable atrocities on 
both sides, but the author believes we had a fairly good record, the worst 
crimes being committed by the Nazis. The Russians, above all the Asiatic 
troops, ravaged and murdered. Stalin told the author that the Normandy 
landing was the most remarkable operation in history. The Casablanca 
demand for the unconditional surrender of Germany was most unwise 
as it may have prolonged the slaughter. Eisenhower emerges as usual: 
no great strategist but a tactful conductor of the Allies’ orchestra. Our 
worst time, not merely in civilian casualties but in the perspective of 
national survival, set in with the advent of the V2’s, and it was lucky 
for us that they only became available in the closing phase. 

A brief but pregnant chapter entitled Reflections on the World Wars 
opens with the searching question whether all the heroic sacrifices in many 
lands were worth while—“‘They died that we might live.” The aftermath 
of the Second War, he replies, seems particularly disturbing. “For the 
second time in a generation the US and Great Britain had the ball at their 
feet, but the second great opportunity to establish permanent peace was 
lost. Must we conclude that a third world war must be the inevitable 
result of man’s refusal to organize world government? On the basis of 
our experience since 1945 and the tension which has existed between the 
democracies and the totalitarian states since 1945, the probabilities are 
that we must say Yes to this solemn and awful question. Our best hope 
of escape is the ever-increasing realization that a nuclear war would bring 
neither victory nor defeat but the end of civilization.” 

The closing chapters survey the tangled story of the world during the 
15 years after 1945. Churchill’s efforts for a united Europe receive a 
warm tribute, but he abandoned his campaign when he found that neither 
his own party nor Labour wished to ‘be closely tied ‘to the Continent. 
NATO was all that could be achieved, and the military integration of the 
West, however useful for the security of its members, inevitably increased 
the suspicions of Russia that the western world was preparing to attack 
her. When Adenauer rebuilt the bridges to London, Paris and Washington 
Khrushchev accused the Western Powers of “‘feeding the Hitlerite blood- 
hound to set on Russia.” 

One of the longest, most outspoken and arresting of the eight chapters 
on the post-war scene is entitled The Disaster of Suez. His comments, 
we are told, are based on information not yet publicly revealed, but what 
we all know is bad enough. He has harsh words, not merely for the 
filibustering expedition, but for the handling of Anglo-Egyptian relations 
and the problem of the Canal. The situation was complicated by the 
deadly emnity of the Arab states to the new state of Israel, to which the 
Western Powers were friendly, and the Arab world found a leader in 
Nasser. The United States also gets a rap for suddenly abandoning its 
intention to assist the project of the gigantic Assouan dam. The British 
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nation was divided as it had never been since the days of the Home Rule 
controversy. The significance for world history of the Suez episode, con- 
cludes the author, is comparable with the defeat of the Russians by the 
Japanese in 1904-5. ‘‘When the archives are opened we are convinced 
that the root of the matter will be found in the state of health of Sir 
Anthony Eden.” He believed that Nasser was another Hitler and that 
he must at all costs be destroyed. The instructive chapter on Africa 
declares that the policy of Apartheid is bound to fail. 

A brief chapter entitled The French Revolution 1958 presents the 
autocracy of de Gaulle as the only possible expedient in a country dis- 
tracted by the multiplicity of parties, but his system, like that of Franco, 
will surely disappear with their founders. 

A chapter with the challenging title, The British Revolution, 1900-1960, 
summarizes the changes in almost every sphere. Material progress has 
been sensational, but there has been no corresponding advance in morals, 
public or private, and the narrative ends on a sombre note. A few closing 
pages on the future inquires if civilization can survive. Most human 
beings, luckily for themselves, continue their daily tasks and get a good 
deal of pleasure out of life. Yet the author is worried. He knows too 
much of history and of human nature to suggest a panacea. It is inter- 
esting to note that he is an unilateralist. ‘“‘Great Britain, preferably with 
like-minded nations but if necessary alone, should renounce the use of 
nuclear energy for military purposes.” Here he is probably in the 
minority, but that never troubles him. Readers will close this thoughtful 
book agreeing only on one thing—that the perils of the age are grave and 
the future unpredictable. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF SCOTUS VIATOR 
HARRY HANAK 


i OBERT WILLIAM SETON-WATSON, alias Scotus Viator, died 
on Skye ten years ago. He is well-known as a historian and as a 
champion of the Czechoslovaks, the Yugoslavs and the Rumanians. 

What is less well known is that before the First World War he believed in 

the preservation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and was very hostile to 

the claims of its subject nationalities. The gradual transformation of his 
views is therefore of particular interest. 

Seton-Watson arrived in Vienna for the first time in 1905 intending to 
write a history of Austria since the accession of the Empress Maria 
Theresa. Seven months later he went to Hungary to collect material for 
a study of Calvinism in that country. Nineteen hundred and six was an 
election year and Seton-Watson saw at first hand the gerrymandering that 
made parliamentary democracy in Hungary a farce. Up to that time he 
had been an enthusiastic advocate of the Hungarians whose stand for 
liberty in 1848 and 1849 he greatly admired. On his return to Vienna he 
went to see Henry Wickham Steed, The Times correspondent. “They lied 
to me! They lied to me!” he shouted, and perhaps it would not be too 
fanciful to see in this first shock of realisation the psychological motive 
behind his crusade for the oppressed nationalities of the Dual Monarchy. 
He now set himself the task of publicising the cause of all those subject 
nationalities of Austria-Hungary whom he had at first scorned and treated 
with suspicion. Later in life he looked back with amusement at the feeling 
of intense dislike with which he first listened to a Slovak nationalist. 

He learnt the various languages spoken in the Monarchy and made 
frequent and protracted trips to study its nationality question and to meet 
its leading men. First he published his findings in the Spectator under the 
pseudonym of Scotus Viator and then in a series of books. 

Seton-Watson had a romantic strain in his character and his admiration 
and interest in his Seton forebears kept alive his Scottish feeling and this 
in turn made him more sympathetic to the rights and sentiments of small 
nations. In his very first book, a collection of poems published in 1898, 
just before going up to Oxford and entitled Scotland for Ever! he sang the 
praises of his native land. 

Land of the North! my native land, 
Where tyranny has learned to quail, 
Where freedom bears the bloodless brand... . 

Seton-Watson’s disillusionment with the Hungarians did not imply a 
rejection of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy as such. Indeed he set 
himself the task of proving its necessity. He rejected the dictum that the 
Monarchy was merely a diplomatic necessity. Instead he trod the well- 
worn path of geography and history. The Danube to him seemed to give 
a geographic unity to the Empire and the march of events since the Turks 
first gained a foothold in Europe a historic sanction. As such he believed 
_ that Austria-Hungary had a mission in central and south-eastern Europe: 
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it was to vindicate the equal rights and liberties of the races committed to 
its charge. That was why he welcomed the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in 1908. But before Austria could attempt her missionary 
activity in south-eastern Europe there was one problem of the utmost 
importance that had to be solved. That was the problem of the Yugoslav 
nation divided between Austria, Hungary, Turkey and the independent 
kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro. So intrinsic was this problem to the 
future development of the Monarchy and the Balkans that Seton-Watson 
dedicated his book, The Southern Slav Question, “to that Austrian states- 
man who shall possess the genius and courage necessary to solve the 
Southern Slav question.” 

The essential prerequisite for a solution of the problem was the union of 
all the Yugoslavs under one government. He rejected union under the 
aegis of Serbia. The triumph of the Pan-Serb idea would not only tilt the 
balance of power in favour of Russia but it would be a disaster to 
European culture and “ʻa fatal blow to progress and modern development 
throughout the Balkans” for “the shade of Stephen the Throttler [one of 
the most brutal of the medieval kings of Serbia] seems still to hang heavily 
upon his land”. But Southern Slav unity had to come: the problem was, 
Would it be achieved with the aid of Austria or despite her opposition? 
Seton-Watson hoped that some kind of union of all the Yugoslavs could 
be achieved. Of course it was hopeless to suppose that the two independent 
Serbian kingdoms would merge with Austria-Hungary so long as their 
co-nationals were being oppressed in Hungary. He was convinced that 
the constitutional device of 1867 by which the empire had been divided 
into Austrian and Hungarian sections would have to be replaced by a 
form of federal unity such as advocated by the heir to the throne, the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand. The main obstacle to such a solution lay 
in the resistance of the Hungarians to the emancipation of the nationalities 
whom they held in subjection. Hence the importance in the evolution of 
Seton-Watson’s politica] outlook of his discovery in 1906 that the Magyars 
were not a nation rightly struggling to be free but a narrow and oppressive 
oligarchy who would admit no claim on the part of the non-Hungarian 
peoples to freedom or equality. 

Because of his close contacts with those political forces in Austria which 
were well-disposed towards the Yugoslavs Seton-Watson was confident 
that reform was on the way. Yet when nothing changed he became more 
critical. One of his most important books, The Southern Slav Question, 
was written as a warning to expose the canker of Hungarian oppression, 
and to warn the statesmen of the Monarchy that upon the removal of the 
canker depended not only the future of the Monarchy but the peace of 
Europe. In 1913 the book was translated into German. The dedication 
was already rather different. 

The English edition of this book was dedicated to that Austrian statesman 
who shall have the genius and courage to solve the Southern Slav Question. 
At the twelfth hour this dedication is repeated. July 20, 1911-April 20, 1913. 

And so Seton-Watson lived in the slowly vanishing hope that .a 

catastrophe would be averted. He realised only too clearly that the 
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aggravation of the national question within Austria-Hungary was an event 
of not merely local but of European significance which could easily result 
in war. Therefore he began looking for an alternative to the Habsburgs 
in case they found themselves incapable of solving the Southern Slav 
question. He now turned to the Serbs whom he had formerly detested. 
As late as December, 1912, he was still showing his customary hostility to 
them, but after the Second Balkan War of 1913 his attitude changed. He 
spoke of the peace which had ended the war as a Jandmark in the develop- 
ment of the Balkan nations for it brought to a close the long era of tutelage 
exercised by the Great Powers over the reviving Christian states. Serbia 
had by her conduct in the two wars not only wiped out the humiliation of 
her defeat in 1885 and the scandal of the murder of her king in 1903 but 
had shown by her brilliant achievements on the field of battle that she was 
experiencing a material and spiritual renaissance. Taught by the diplomatic 
rebuff she received after the Austrians had annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina 
in 1908, she set herself to efface her lamentable fiasco by hard work and 
“nothing could be more striking than the contrast between the braggadocto 
of 1908 and the silent heroism of the past year”. 

Moreover Seton-Watson held that the renaissance of Serbia was 
intimately connected with the revival among the Southern Slavs living 
within the Monarchy. Austria-Hungary was losing the loyalty of the 
Yugoslavs, “and it was no exaggeration to say that while a year ago 
Austria was faced with the problem of how to retain the sympathies and 
loyalty of the Southern Slavs, today she has to consider how it is possible 
to regain them”. 

But it was only the outbreak of the Great War that turned Seton-Watson 
to revolutionary solutions. Even as late as July, 1914, after the assassina- 
tion of Francis Ferdinand he had still not lost his belief in the ability of 
the Habsburgs to reform their realm. He hoped that the advisers of 
Francis Ferdinand would form an intellectual body-guard round the new 
heir apparent. The Archduke Charles should carry out the mission of the 
Habsburgs. ‘“The man may perish, but the idea cannot die. The mission 
of the Habsburgs is more obvious than ever.” 

But when, according to Seton-Watson, the Emperor Francis Joseph and 
his entourage plunged Europe into a war which owed its acuteness to their 
own incompetence, the time for advocating half-measures was over. It 
lay in the logic of things that as radical a solution as possible should be 
found for the problems of the Dual Monarchy. Fortunately for him, the 
causes to which he had devoted ten years of study were bound up and 
identified with the fate of his own country. 

Indeed, the fact that Austria-Hungary had become an ally of Germany 
was the motivation for his actions. In a letter to the Spectator on 
August 15, 1914, he hoped that in the case of victory, “the Southern Slav 
question, that open sore upon the face of Europe, shall be dealt with in as 
final form as possible, and in accordance with the wishes of the Serbo- 
Croat race”. He pointed out that he was attacking Austria-Hungary now 
only because she had become an ally of Germany. “We have no direct 
quarrel with the Dual Monarchy, but the open ally of our chief enemy 
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cannot remain our friend.” Five days later, writing in the Westminster 
Gazette, he said that as the Habsburgs had unhappily proved themselves 
incompetent to solve the Southern Slav question it was now up to others 
to seek a solution. In December in a book entitled The War and 
Democracy, written in conjunction with four of his friends, he rejected 
plans for the reorganisation of the Monarchy. That had been a peace 
ideal but the war had placed a gulf of blood between race and race and 
had rendered their continued existence under the same roof both difficult 
and undesirable. In his pamphlet, What is at Stake in the War, published 
early in 1915, the political activity from which he was not to diverge for 
the rest of his life is worked out as in a blueprint. The victory of the Allies 
would mean the dismemberment of both Turkey and Austria-Hungary, 
because only thus could Germany be brought to her knees, and because 
only on the ruins of the three Central Empires could the new Europe “of 
our dreams” be erected. 

To Seton-Watson the Dual Monarchy had been an essential and central 
part of the machinery upon which the life of Europe depended. It was 
only when the Monarchy attempted to solve its nationality problem by an 
attack on Serbia that he became convinced that the machinery was clogged 
and out of gear and that the general interest demanded its replacement, 
and the remodelling of Europe. 

University of Aberdeen. 





PARIS ONCE MORE 


Seeking material food for eyes and ears 
In Notre Dame, in Cluny’s hoard of things, 
Where hang the priceless crowns of Gothic kings 
A’stone’s throw from the roar of modern years, 
We find it is the intangible that nears 
Us closest, and from accidental springs 
Unlooked, unlistened for: the strange bell rings 
The deepest in us when the sensual clears. 
No, not when colour overflowed its horn 
And movement swelled to music’s fullest flood 
Were we most filled and thrilled and glorified, 
But when we tumbled on the site where stood 
The house in which Du Bellay sang and died, 
And the wall’s shell where Baudelaire was born. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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TOPOGRAPHY— 
EMERALD ISLE 
PROFESSOR AUGUST CLOSS 


O the furthest south-west of Ireland there has been preserved, even 
to this day, an old Irish community. In the village of Dunquin 
opposite the island of Blasket, English is a foreign language that is 

scarcely understood. When J stayed there before the last war, newspapers 
were only occasionally blown in ‘by foreigners, especially by students 
learning Irish. The clocks were not regulated according to modern 
summertime. No hotel disturbed the arcadian stillness in which the few 
stone houses scattered between mountains and ocean are enveloped. 

The night crossing from Fishguard to Rosslare was rough. Perhaps 
the old Irish song about the terrors of the Viking bands might once have 
come into being on such a stormy night: 

“Bitter is the storm this night 
It strikes the ocean’s white hair: 
I do not fear the wild warriors from Norway 

Sailing against Ireland on such a night.” 
Slowly dawned the grey morning. When the anchor dropped it was half- 
past five. The journey from Rosslare through Waterford, Mallow and 
Killarney, Tralee to the Dingle peninsula straight across Ireland took up 
all the hours of the day. 

Already a fleeting glance from the railway carriage at the corrugated iron 
roofs of the whitewashed stone cottages and at the few cornfields in the 
middle of County Kerry’s inhospitable peat-pastures or at the small carts 
(trucails) drawn by donkeys, betrayed the poverty of the farmers. 

But this west coast of Ireland is unique in Europe. Even Cornwall 
offers rivalry in vain with the wild beauty of the deep-blue ocean from 
which the fantastic quarries rise into the peninsula. Heavy waves drive 
the foam over the black sandstone rocks. Sea, nothing but sea, and above, 
the azure-blue sky. 

The current relentlessly washes sand and rubble on to the shore. The 
ocean shakes and booms; its flow is endless, endless its calm, endless its 
striving. A shimmering emerald wave throws up white spray. It rides 
beyond the preceding waves, far away and high above the cliffs, the 
uninhabited island of Inish Tuiscirt, often called the “Dead Man” north 
of Dunquin, lies there like a fallen giant, defiantly turned to stone and 
washed by the ocean. 

The peninsula itself is full of surprises: now it pushes forward in long 
projections, now it retreats gently into a valley, now it thrusts forth again 
as barren sheep pastureland. Colum Cille’s passionate greeting to Ireland 
forces itself on to every lip: “Gael! Gael! beloved name”. . . 

The miraculous colours of a Böcklin bewitch this coast in summer. 
When, before rainy weather, sea lions suddenly dive up near to the beach, 
the legend is recalled which tells of the “Merrows” of the green teeth, 
green hair, eyes of a pig and red noses. Their women-folk are seductive, 
scaly skinned, fish-wives who often lie in wait to tempt a handsome boy 
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into the deeps. They wear a red cap, which if they lost it, would prevent 
them from returning into the sea. Occasionally they come on land in 
the form of little cows without horns. T. C. Croker in Irish Fairy and 
Folk Tales (ed. by W. B. Yeats) tells the story of the cages of souls. 
It is a very humorous story of the cunning fisherman Jack Dogherty from 
County Clare, who goes into the emerald underworld with a Merrow 
whom he later outwits in a drinking competition, by knocking over the 
jars where his friend of the underworld used to keep the souls of ship- 
wrecked sailors. 

Often, however, the atmosphere of Irish stories is charged with 
melancholy gloom. The fishermen fear the sea which brings them food 
but also demands sacrifice. Omens arise from its very depth. Banshee 
is the fatal fairy who announces death with her laments. Even today many 
Trish people not only on this peninsula, but also in towns (Cork, Limerick, 
etc.) believe in Banshee and in Tir-na-n-Og, the Land of Youth (cf James 
Stephens’s much-read book of the same title). On All Saints’ Day the 
gates separating fairies and mortals are opened. Demons appear on earth. 

It is on such a night as this that Ailill promises to make a present of 
his golden-hilted sword to whomever succeeds in tying a willow branch 
round the leg of somebody hanging on the gallows. Nera undertakes this 
gruesome adventure. Legends and superstition thrive in such a climate. 
Lady Wilde in Ancient Legends of Ireland tells of a black lamb, in whose 
form the ghost of a dead person wanders about each night. 

When there is a storm of rain both man and animal are prisoners night 
and day. The wind soughs and rattles in the crevasses of the stone walls. 
Squalls of rain lurk forebodingly in the marshes. In a trice the fog 
descends into the valley. Sheets of pouring rain scurry past. The pitter- 
patter of the rain—Bdisteac, Bdisteac! Cattle and donkeys timidly crouch 
‘behind the fuchsia hedges. Within a few minutes a gust of wind scares 
the fog back to the heights lying opposite. Then the damp countryside 
is filled with streams of mild warmth. However, the next storm makes 
the rain pour on the stone houses and tarred roofs. 

Peat is the only fuel for miles around. Donkeys carry the black oblong 
pieces in baskets to one place, where these are stacked into coffin-shaped 
heaps, so that they may be brought home later—in a trucail—and often 
in the rain. 

The inhabitants of the Blasket Island lived almost entirely on ‘the catch. 
It was once the only inhabited (now evacuated) island in the area, some 
five miles long, not more than half a mile wide and about three miles 
from Dunquin. On the island (when I visited it) there lived 25 families 
who spoke almost nothing but Irish. Twice a week a boat came with 
the mail. In winter all connexions with the mainland were broken off for 
a considerable time. During these long, lonely evenings they would make 
their own violins, busy themselves with carpentry and sing their old songs. 
The autobiography of the youthful years of Maurice O’Sullivan (translated 
from Irish into English by Moya Llewelyn Davies and George Thomson 
under the title: Twenty years a-growing) vividly portrays life on the 
Blasket Island. There, as in Dunquin, the staple diet was potatoes, turnips 
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and fish. Work was poorly paid. For more than a hundred mackerels 
the merchants before the war would offer one shilling and sixpence! Small 
wonder that from almost every family two or three emigrated to America. 
An offer to resettle in Dublin aroused with those people more consideration 
than a voyage to New York. 

The area is full of ancient Irish curiosities. One of the most striking 
views of the coast is North West of Dunquin, looking down from the cliffs 
of the “Three Sisters” which push themselves with their seaward-pointing 
peaks sharply into the water. Not far from the rocky coastal road at 
Slea Head, which on a sunny summer day can compete with the Italian 
landscape, are the so-called “Beehive Huts” (Clochans), old, round stone 
huts which monks built themselves more than a thousand years ago. Near- 
by, right to the cliffs, the “Giants Grave”, a remarkable fortress-like 
grave, can be found. Towards the mountains it is cut off by stone walls. 

The inhabitants in and around Dunquin are Catholics. On Sundays I 
saw the women gather before the church. In their dark shawls, old and 
` young looked almost alike, whilst in Galway they wore red petticoats and 
bright scarves. Occasionally the light city shoes and transparent silk 
stocking shone treacherously through thégrey monotony. There was no 
community singing nor any community praying in the church. 

Ireland bears incalculable traces which prove that from the oldest times 
until today Irish poetry is still a living force. On the mountain to the north 
of Dunquin strangers are shown the stone-built camp Diarmait and Grainne, 
the ‘beloved heroes of the Celtic Tristan and Helen sagas. Whilst fleeing 
from old Finn the lovers here sought rest in passing. From the top of 
Diarmait hill there stretches a breath-taking panorama. The dead man, 
petrified into a rock, lies with his face in the glossy glance of the midday 
sun. The cry of a bird, as hard as a twanging wire, breaks the silence. 

In the evening the lovers’ camp is shrouded in a hovering veil. For the 
last time the houses in the valley stand out in the view. The fuchsias 
burn in the light of the setting sun. 


ONE BY ONE 
The members of the family ring 
Drop out like jewels one by one, 
And soon there will be none, 
Nothing be left of their hearth-light glistening 
But the naked outline of the circle 
That symbolizes nought— 
And, in its endlessness, to human thought 
Stands also for eternity. 

GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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A DAY IN BELLOC’S COUNTRY 
JOHN MANNERING 


MID so much that is perverse in this world it is encouraging when 
an idea long dwelt on comes, quite unplanned, to rich fulfilment. 
Such was an unexpected and wholly delightful afternoon on the 
Sussex Downs near Lewes. From much reading of Belloc, and steeped 
in his thoughts, I had become restless for the country that he loved so well. 

For in spite of, perhaps because of, his many and varied interests, this 
tempestuous and prolific writer, the last and most robust man of letters, 
before the grey pall of mediocrity fell, had a deep feeling for a settled 
home life. And it was in Sussex, with Elodie, that he found roots and 
established his family. Outside his home his life was often rough with 
conflict and controversy. 

His profound concern for history and the idea which he held that so 
much of England’s “official” history was not in accordance with facts; his 
long struggle on behalf of the Catholic Church in this country; and his 
fiery but short-lived venture into politics: these formed but a tumultuous 
background against which he wrote, travelled, sailed and sang, and stormed 
his way through life. After Elodie’s death, when he was in his middle 
forties, he never again found the contentment that he had known. 

Frequent and spartan travel became the balm that he sought. But 
always there was Sussex to come home to. 

For many months I carried a vision of this deep verdant country; the 
crucible of so much of his potent writing. And then one day in early 
spring, to give a turn to the screw, The Times published a picture of a 
Sussex village nestling in a fold of the hills, inland from Newhaven. 

It was all there as Belloc has so often described; the great rolling hills, 
the flat land in the valley, the tiny church set amidst the ancient elms; 
sheep on the pasture, and over all a vast sky, cloud filled and windy. . . 

The village was Southease, and, on consulting the map, it was seen 
to be but a stone’s throw from Rodmell where Belloc had spent many 
boisterous days and nights. The desire to look upon the green hills, which 
were the background to so much of his life, was strengthened. But the 
opportunity never arose. 

Until by chance I found myself helping an old friend to sail his boat 
from Poole to Dover. One night at the end of a long day’s sail, with 
a chilly north-easter thrumming through the rigging, we put into New- 
haven. Next morning the wind blew more strongly and by mutual consent 
we agreed to lay up for a day to allow the adverse weather to blow 
itself out. 

Not that it was an unpleasant day ashore. The bustling wind drove an 
army of clouds across the sky, patching the countryside with sunshine 
and shadow in a lively manner. After lunch I wandered inland up the 
flat green valley of the Ouse. Before me was a line of hills against the 
sky, to the crest of which I intended to climb. The way led me through 
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lush green meadows, across wind-ruffied dykes and past dreaming cattle, 
until I crossed the Newhaven-Lewes road and followed a chalk lane 
which wound round the hills to the heart of the Downs. On leaving the 
road I passed a small lake formed from the working of an old chalk 
quarry. Here the grey green willows rustled in the breeze; and, still as 
statues, boys with rod and line sat on the overhanging boughs, like human 
Kingfishers. But the dusty lane beckoned me on; two white tracks running 
between may trees, whose heady fragrance filled the warm air. 

The brilliant pageant of chalk-loving flowers, which would be at its peak 
by mid-July, was beginning to lay a colourful carpet over the ground, 
Lady’s Slipper, Meadow Sweet, Kidney Vetch and red and white Valerian 
were the fore-runners of a wild, untended, but vigorous growth which 
would end only when the Clouded Yellows in late autumn flopped among 
the wind blown Scabious and purple Hardheads. 

Gradually the lane mounted the hill and wound up the side of the deep 
valley. The rolling countryside of Sussex began to lie beneath me, spread 
out like a patchwork quilt of many shades, ‘but one colour; the fresh 
green of England in early summer. Larks sang high above the hills and 
the same wind which played over the hayfields, rippling them like the 
sea, bore down to me as I stood, the call of a cuckoo across the valley. 
The head of the coombe was white with a drift of may trees, while beyond 
that, a gentle slope took me to the long sought summit. 

Here rabbits bolted for the bushes, which gave me unqualified delight. 
I felt as Noah may have done, when, having cast aside his nautical career, 
he came across some animal flourishing, which he had last seen going down 
his gang plank. It seems presumptuous to attempt the extinction of one 
of the creatures of the earth: is there not room for man and rabbit? 

From the height of my modest green mountain I looked north-westwards 
to Lewes, and beyond the silver Ouse threading the green valley, a strangely 
familiar church nestled among trees. All fell into place; it was the picture 
in the newspaper, Southease; and beyond lay Rodmell. This was indeed 
the land of Belloc. Next to the deep countryside of France, which was 
his spiritual home, he loved the hills and vales of Sussex. As a young 
man he knew them when they still held the peace of unspoilt country; 
when the white dusty roads of summer were quiet for hours together, and 
before the fields were loud with tractors. He witnessed towards the close 
of his life the noise and vulgarity which have come to much of rural 
England; and he did not hesitate to condemn them. 

“Must I leave you, deep woods that overhang slow rivers, and pastures 
in between? . . . there, from the morning to the evening of a summer's 
day, alone, a man could become part of that magnitude by which we were 
made and in which reposed the awful borderland . . . And must I leave 
you, that brown water of the Northumbrian dale and that calm Norman 
land? 

“Well, you will be sorry to hear it, my hearties, but I leave you with 
no regret .. . For you rivers, you hills, you horses, you boats, you 
woodland paths and mountain paths, you Jakes, you pastures, you God- 
knows-what, you are all spoilt beyond redemption, and no wise man 
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can find any use for you any more. You have lost your dignity and your 
quiet, you have lost your men. . ., you are become rubbish.” 

Most of us are too young to have witnessed the great changes which 
saddened Belloc. But on this breezy summer day, from the top of the 
rolling hills, the fields and woods, the hedges and lanes, lay spread out 
below me, and the activity of man seemed of little import against the 
blue distance of the ageless Downs. For an hour I lay on my back in 
the lee of some stunted gorse bushes. Bees hummed and the wind spoke 
softly through the long grasses; the earth was firm and warm, and the 
sweet tang of sheep pasture rode down the wind. This was what I had 
long wished to enjoy. Far away to the south, the blue rim of the horizon 
showed ‘between the dips of the hills. The sea looked deceptively smooth, 
but I could not but be thankful for its mood of restless adversity which 
had confined our ship to port and given me the opportunity to know these 
hills and vales. 

As the sun declined, I forsook the solitude of the silent hills, and 
returning down the winding track, sought the companionship of my 
friends. 


MIDSUMMER MOON 


Now the sun’s fierce unwavering eye 
Burns through the jewel of the noon, 
Veined butterfly and dragonfly 

And birds’ wings flickering as they swoon. 


Light floods the darkest hole and pit, 
As down the shafts of radium bore 
Past roots and fossils interknit 

To find this planet’s very core— 


But the last mysteries of being 
When every atom is made plain 
Elude that eye of sense all-seeing, 
As inaccessible remain. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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NEHRU SPEAKS 


The Quintessence of Nehru, Selected and with an Introduction by K. T. Marasimha 
Char. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 


The definition of a neutral is in some doubt today. Everyone knows Switzerland 
is neutral but she sends no delegate to the “neutral summit” at Belgrade. The United 
Arab Republic played a leading part at that conference and in all ‘“‘neutralist” 
movements but President Nasser is hardly a neutral in the sense of either the Swiss 
or of Mr. Nehru. 

Yet it is Mr. Nehru’s neutralism which will have the most significance in world 
politics. Unlike the Swiss definition it is a positive force. Unlike that of the UAR, 
or Ghana, or Yugoslavia, it is consistent and moral rather than opportunistic, and 
is available for use by either of the power blocs. 

Mr. Nehru is prepared to tell either side exactly what he means by neutralism 
as Mr. Khrushchev has recently discovered to his dismay. He has been as outspoken 
in the United States. 

Americans have often been disappointed by the steadfastness of “non-align- 
ment”. They were probably downright shocked when he once remarked: “I am not 
interested in many aspects of American life. For instance I am not interested in 
providing every person in India with a motor car, with a washing machine or with 
a refrigerator.” 

It is this exasperating attitude which is indeed the quintessence of Nehru and 
which has been skilfully trapped in this book. 

There is something infuriating about a man who can quote Wordsworth, Tagore 
or the Buddha in defiance of expediency and worse still be proved right. There are 
not many practical politicians, and in that sense Nehru might be compared to 
de Gaulle, who can reach so far back for the justifications of philosophy and 
teligion. 

Earlier this year Dr. M. N. Das attempted the illumination of this strange man 
by the descriptive and historical method in “The Political Philosophy of Jawaharlal 
Nehru” from the same publishers. (25s.) It was an able and a scholarly work, 
but somehow less successful than the more haphazard technique of the present 
collection of writings and speeches. 

It is not the chapter headings and the groupings under subject matter which 
hold the book together but the remarkable personality of the man who draws upon 
a vast reservoir of thought and experience for the solution of practical political 
problems and for the most hopeful ideal of statesmanship now offered to the world. 

MICHAEL STEVENSON 


THE PAPACY AND JOHN XXIII 
Living Peter. Glorney Bolton. Allen & Unwin. 28s. 


The biographical study of Pope John XXII, written sympathetically by an 
English Protestant, deals less with the present Pope than with the background that 
has made him Pope. It may, therefore, do a little to dispel the profound ignorance 
of so many intelligent Englishmen about the history of the Papacy, for it describes 
in diffuse detail the unavailing struggle of the secular powers to destroy the universal 
dominion of the See of Peter. Temporal powers come and go, but the Papacy 
endures. 
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Not merely does it endure, but it endures very much in the same form. Mr. 
Bolton has emphasized the devastating effect of Pope Leo’ XIIs encyclical “Rerum 
Novarum”. This charter of industrial rights and duties was issued when a Pope was 
a prisoner in the Vatican, and has become, as the author writes, “a landmark in 
social history”, and it is as relevant today as it was on the day it was written. This 
is surely because the yardstick for the Papacy in all matters either temporal or 
spiritual is the Absolute, something which cannot be altered to fit temporary 
circumstances. For the Popes the temporary circumstances must be altered to fit 
the Absolute. 

Mr. Bolton rightly emphasizes the pre-occupation of Pope John with the scandal 
of Christian disunity. He is careful, however, not to be over-optimistic about the 
immediate outcome of the meeting of Pope John and the former Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He points out, however, that in face of the sustained onslaught of 
atheistic communism, Christians of all churches must continuously concentrate on 
the things upon which they agree, and that Pope John is well aware of this need; 
but the Pope’s eyes must inevitably be turned towards the East, where the problems 
of Catholicism are much more pressing than are the difficulties on the road to 
an Anglican reconciliation with Rome. 

The vast diplomatic experience of this aged, virile man, together with his unceasing 
practical historical awareness has, in the opinion of the author, brought once again 
to the Chair of Peter the right man at the right time. The Living Peter is very much 
alive, and in his determination to insist that his links with his Bishops are strong, 
the Bishop of Rome shows how vital are his perceptions of the world in which he 
lives. 

Yet, for one reader, the dominant impression of this book is that a man cheer- 
fully subject to authority all his life, now against his will, adroitly wields supreme 
authority over the oldest Christian community. H. O’Hear 


CONTROL OF NATIONALISED INDUSTRY 


Parliament and Public Ownership. A. H. Hanson. Published for the Hansard 
Society by Cassell. 30s. 


It is one of the remarkable facts of twentieth century history that the nationalisa- 
tion of industry was one of the major aims of the Socialist Party throughout the 
years before a Socialist Government came to power, but that the problems of 
responsibility and authority to be created by nationalisation were never tackled at a 
sophisticated level. In retrospect it seems incredible that it was so easily assumed 
that the concept of the public corporation provided a complete and adequate 
answer to organisation problems of such diversity and complexity. 

Basically the error lay in the refusal to examine the full implications of one of the 
fundamental truisms of organisation: that responsibility must be matched by 
adequate authority. However much the Morrison school might protest, nationalisa- 
tion implied the ultimate responsibility of Parliament for the satisfactory conduct 
of nationalised industries. This being so, Parliament could not indefinitely accept 
an interpretation of the position of the public corporation which gave the corpora- 
tions so much freedom that Parliamentary responsibility ceased to have any real 
meaning. Mr. A. H. Hanson’s study of Parliament and Public Ownership traces in 
detail the way in which Parliament has in fact attempted to assert its authority 
through the use of Ministerial powers, through Parliamentary questions and debates 
and through the device of the Select Committee. 

Mr. Hanson’s investigations have led him to the view that the original conception 
of the public corporation is inadequate and that some effective and improved 
system of Parliamentary control is necessary. In attempting to work out a new 
relationship he draws on foreign experience which he summarises in a particularly 
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valuable chapter, showing how other countries have tackled the basic problems of 
“permitting parliament and public opinion to judge the management of a public 
enterprise without getting themselves unduly involved in its day-to-day affairs”. 
The logic of these facts and arguments lead him to ask whether it “would not be 
possible to preserve the form and something of the spirit of the public corporation 
and yet hold the nationalised industry entirely responsible to its Minister, thus 
abolishing the artificial distinction between general policy and day-to-day administra- 
tion and putting an end to the present equivocal board-minister-parliament rela- 
tionship” 

This is a fruitful question and could well lead to a constructive answer, with one 
important proviso that Mr. Hanson does not fully examine. Under the theory of 
the public corporation Parliament, it is demonstrated, has been denied the authority 
its responsibilities require. Under the system suggested by Mr. Hanson the appro- 
priate authority of all levels within the industries, from the board downwards, 
must also be granted, for under any system their responsibilities remain very great. 
This is probably the key problem of organisation of large-scale enterprise, whether 
private or public, and though some of the best brains in industry have been working 
on it, no one would claim that it has anywhere been satisfactorily solved. 

NANCY SEEAR 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT 


Benjamin Constant. William W. Holdheim. Bowes and Bowes. Studies in Modern 
European Literature and Thought Series. 10s. 6d. 


Two glories crowned the life and career of Benjamin Constant. The first was 
the immortal Adolphe, a perfect novel of its genre, where reason ilumines every- 
thing. The second was his service to liberty during the Hundred Days and the 
Restoration. His commentary in Principes de Politique on his authorship of the 
“Additional Act to the Constitutions of the Empire” (le Benjamin) and his speeches 
in the Chamber (he was a Liberal deputy for the Sarthe, for Paris, and for the 
Lower Rhine) for the freedom of publication are as relevant and topical as ever. 

Herein was he great. In this distinguished study, Professor Holdheim comments, 
not without justice, “He was only half-successful . . . His entire life has this 
unfinished quality. The word ‘almost’ could describe him: he almost finished the 
Cahier rouge and Cécile, he almost became a Minister, he almost entered the 
French Academy and he was almost religious—in fact he was almost a great 
man....” True it may be that what he did never achieved synthesis into a 
a coherent whole. But there is substance in the fragments. There is no mean 
quality in the man. 

The focal point of Constant’s Liberalism (here, as elsewhere, Professor Holdheim 
is a splendid guide) is his sustained attack on “that total alienation of the individual 
to the general will which is the point of departure of what he terms the ‘eternal 
metaphysics of the Contrat social.” We submit to the general will. But the general 
will does not signify the noblest elements in each of us. We do no more than 
submit to power and to the men who wield it. Hence the individual must be pro- 
tected against, not assimilated by, the community. The man is greater than the 
citizen. His rights are inalienable. There is a private domain which neither State 
nor society may infringe. Though Constant admits that property is no more than 
a social convention, he pronounces it as inalienable as personal freedom—to the. 
perturbation of Professor Holdheim and others. Ownership is a factor in active 
citizenship. Constant lays greater emphasis, however, on adherence to constitu- 
tional forms, because their violation offends the principle of legality. To him, the 
arbitrariness of a Minister is a crime in civil Jaw. Every man who executes an 
arbitrary order must be held personally responsible. “ The law cannot and should. 
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not assume that man is not a free and intelligent agent”. Here, as in other contexts, 
Constant bridged the 18th and 19th centuries. He is fundamentally “modern”. 
He was, too, a consistent advocate of the separation of powers, insisting that the 
King reigns but does not govern. 

This scintillating monograph fully merits a place on our shelves beside the full- 
length biographies of Constant by Sir Harold Nicolson (1949) and Elizabeth 
Schermerhorn (1924). ‘It surveys the familar Constant territory from “‘Autobio- 
graphy as Literature” to “Tragedy and Society” and brings much that is distinctive 
to the cogitation of these themes. Even our Vith form visions of Madame de Staél 
and all that fall into perspective. Comprehensive and skilfully constructed, it 
sustains and enhances the merit of the now famous Series to which it belongs. 

Deryck ABEL 


THE PUNJABI MIDDLE CLASS 
Punjabi Century, 1857-1947. Prakash Tandon. Chatto & Windus. 21s. 


This is a fascinating book, a saga of the old Indian middleclass. In page after page, 
Mr. Tandon throws on the screen vivid pictures of the customs and home life of a 
deeply religious Hindu family in the West Punjab from the days of the Mutiny 
until Indian Independence. It is his own family story seen against the background 
of developing change in the social and political scene. 

The Tandon family, Khatris by caste, had lived for centuries in Gujrat. In pre- 
British days, they had been farmers and soldiers in the Sikh armies. Then they 
entered British government service and became eventually absorbed into the 
official and professional class. The author spent his own childhood at home in 
Gujrat, and his moving account of those days shows how deep was the family 
attachment to the Punjab as their homeland. 

They were uprooted by independence and partition. As Mr. Tandon accepts, it 
was “the price they had to pay for freedom”. He describes with depth of feeling 
“the horror of Partition”, and the scenes of violence which accompanied it on both 
sides. His own relatives were rescued with difficulty. “Today we have no one left 

_ in Gujrat. All the Hindus came away at Partition. It is strange to think that in all 
the land between Ravi and Chenab, from Chenab to Jhelum to Indus in the foothills 
and in the plain down to Paujnad where the five rivers eventually merge, land which 
had been the homes of our biradaris since the dawn of history, there is no one left 
of our kind.” 

Twenty years before, Mr. Tandon came to England to qualify as a chartered 
accountant. He had less difficulty than many of his countrymen in adjusting him- 
self to the English way of life. Indeed he declares that “it had a fulness he had 
never known before”. He was “drawn into the vortex of a new life, and cared less 
and less for the life he had left behind”. Nevertheless he returned to India after 
eight years and has held there a succession of high positions in the business and 
industrial world. 

All in all, this is a most engaging and attractive volume, packed with incident 
and information, written with clarity and often with graphic description. It is a 
history in miniature. With the disappearance of the Raj, power has passed to the 
middle class, and the making of modern India is their task and responsibility. 

In the countryside others may continue to stand by the ancient ways that the 
author so well describes; but India’s destiny rests more and more with those like 
Mr. Tandon who take Time by the forelock, and set their gaze to the future, not 


the past. 
HAWTHORNE Lewis 
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The Strategic Air Offensive 
against Germany 1939-1945 


Four volumes by Sir Charles Webster and Dr. Noble Frankland providing a 
vivid record of the strategy and tactics of the attack, the intelligence appreciations 
on which they were based, and the controversial decisions that were taken. The 
operations, and the gallantry and skill of the air crews who took part in them, 
are fully described, and a post-war assessment is given of the achievements of 
the offensive. 


Ready October 2nd Each volume 42s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


Land Tenure in Zanzibar 
By Joun MIDDLETON 


A sociological study outlining the various systems of land tenure found in the 
rural areas of the protectorate, with a brief account of the kinship and local 
organisation of the indigenous population. (Colonial Research Studies No. 33.) 


15s. (post 5d.) 
From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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A CLUTCH OF CRITICS 


The Golden Key: a Study of the Fiction of George MacDonald. Robert Lee Wolff. 

Yale University Press. 45s. Twayne’s United States Authors Series: William 
Faulkner. Frederick J. Hoffman. John Steinbeck. Warren French. Harold 
Frederic. Thos. F. O’Donnell and H. C. Franchere. Edgar Allan Poe. Vincent 
Buranelli. Thornton Wilder. Rex Burbank. Twayne’s. New York. $3.50 per 
volume. 

Few readers in the young and middle-aged brackets, I suggest, ever think of 
the Victorian novelist George MacDonald (1824-1905), the subject of a full-length 
study by Professor Lee Wolff, and this despite the measured encomiums of such 
contemporary creative writers and critics as C. S. Lewis and W. H. Auden. The 
one speaks of his fantasy, hovering between “the allegorical and the mythopoetic” 
and says MacDonald “‘is the greatest genius of this kind whom I know”; and the 
other notes his power “to project his inner life into images, beings, landscapes” 
and hails him as “one of the most remarkable writers of the twentieth century”. 
This is high praise, and it confirms the earlier recognition by G. K. Chesterton of 
the Scot’s “‘originality of attitude”. 

I agree; but these opinions arise not from consideration of the mass of Mac- 
Donald’s secular-cum-theological three-decker novels, such as “David Elginbrod”’, 
“Alec Forbes of Howglen”, “Robert Falconer”, “Malcolm” and “Wilfrid Cum- 
bermede”, but from the fantasies of his early and middle periods, “‘Phantastes’’, 
“The Golden Key”, “At the Back of the North Wind” and “The Princess and the 
Goblin”, and one of his old-age, “Lilith” the last-named reprinted in 1954 and 
quite remarkable for its blend of the imaginative and the horrific; witness such 
passages as: 
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“Coiled in spires, folded in layers knotted on themselves or “extended long 
and large” they weltered in motionless heaps—shapes more fantastic in 
ghoulish blasting dismay than ever wine-sodden brain of exhausted poet 
fevered into misbeing. He who dived into the swirling Maelstrom saw none 
to compare with them in horror: tentacular convulsions timid bulges, glaring 
orbs of sepian deformity, would have looked to him innocence itself beside 
such incarnations of hatefulness—every head the wicked flower that, bursting 


from an abominable stalk, perfected its evil significance . . . So long as exist 
men and women of unwholesome mind, that lake will still be peopled with 
loathsomeness.”’ 


There is almost a Dantean power about such descriptions; and what Professor 
Wolff interprets in “Lilith” and other novels of MacDonald’s final period as an 
intensification of the aggressive instinct in the man’s psychological make-up is 
painfully apparent: his characters are often involved in brutal whippings, and never, 
it seems, are the author’s descriptive powers so forceful as when describing these 
acts of cruelty and punishment in detail. 

George MacDonald’s early life was unhappy; his mother died of tuberculosis 
when he was eight, and all his life he kept in a secret drawer a letter describing 
her reluctance to wean him. From that bereavement developed one of the strongest 
of his complexes. Another arose from his scornful treatment by a girl of superior 
social class he met in the library of a castle: the nobility became anathema to him. 
Another was due to his own continuous struggle against the family curse of TB. 
And yet another arose from religious conflict—between the old harsh doctrines of 
“election” in the Calvinist practice and the more enlightened message he preached 
during his brief Congregational ministry at Arundel, ended by the disapproval of 
the Elders and by a breakdown of health. 

Professor Wolff brilliantly traces the interaction of all these traits and elements in 
MacDonald’s life and work; but many will think, as I do, that the most lasting and 
revealing pages are those showing the indebtedness of the author of ‘“‘Phantastes’” 
and the other early fantasies to his wide reading of the German philosopher Boehme, 
and of such other-world romancers as Paracelsus, la Motte Fouqué Hoffmann, 
Novalis and other writers of the Doppelgänger School. 

To say that the life and works of George MacDonald proclaim him as a fit 
subject for Freudian investigation is not to question his astonishing originality of 
genius. Most of his “solid” novels are dead or dying, but the fairy tales, the fan- 
tasies, “Lilith” and “The Golden Key” are masterpieces of their kind and should | 
be read by all students of the working of the human imagination. 

The first five attractive-looking volumes in Twayne’s United States Authors 
Series augur well for an enterprise planned to cover eighty writers of the past and 
present. Each contains a selective bibliography, with notes and reading references, 
the whole constituting a useful critical and biographical introduction to the author 
under survey. Professor Hoffmann’s “William Faulkner” traces the development of 
this best-known of all modern American writers up to and from his Nobel Prize 
award (1950). He sees him as one “peculiarly suited to the examination of speci- 
fically modern aspects of the human situation”, gifted with great powers of concen- 
tration and imaginative realization which enabled him to make “his fictional 
world . . more actual than the real’. One valuable chapter discusses two major 
works, “The Sound and the Fury” and “As I Lay Dying”, another Faulkner’s 
treatment of the Negro problem in the Deep South; and in the final chapter Mr. 
Hoffman shows him occupied with endless experiments in the attempt to express 
“not only man’s worth but the elaborate stratagems he is guilty of using to conceal 
it”. 

John Steinbeck’s decline from the eminence he once held lends particular interest 
to Dr. Warren French’s critical analysis of the author of “The Grapes of Wrath”. 
The decline is felt to be due to Steinbeck’s abandonment of the Californian country- 
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side for the big city—a situation often paralleled in the land of fabulous monetary 
rewards. The creator of “Of Mice and Men”, however, is not yet sixty, and with so 
remarkable a record who knows what he may yet do? 

Thornton Wilder—whose vogue in the bookshops and in the theatre was spectacu- 
lar on both sides of the Atlantic for several years—is another case of a reputation 
in decline. Professor Burbank’s interpretative assessment is justly appreciative and 
many readers will wish to check it with their own findings. 

Edgar Allan Poe provides the nearest point of comparison with George Mac- 
Donald and the Gothic inspiration of his early and late fantasies. He too read 
Tieck, E. T. A. Hoffman and other German sources of other-world inspiration, 
though in translation. Poe’s “Tales of Mystery and Imagination” may well outlast 
all competitors, for assuredly they have influenced international literature to a 
greater degree than any other Anglo-Saxon imaginative contribution of the past 
century. Mr. Buranelli has written a fine critical study of this strange and potent 
genius. 

Harold Frederic (1856-1898) was a gifted and resourceful Anglo-American 
journalist who was as much at home in London as in New York, Boston and 
Albany. In the mid-eighties he was elected to membership of the National Liberal 
Club and seems to have known most of its leading lights and to have been influential 
in the literary and social circles of the town while writing and publishing several 
novels of the new realistic approach exemplified by Stephen Crane and Frank 
Norris. The best-known of these were “The Damnation of Theron Ward” and 
“Seth’s Brother’s Wife’; and the urgent critical recommendation of Messrs. 
O'Donnell and Franchere persuades me to read these books at an early date. The 
avowed object of their study is to give Frederic his rightful place among American 
writers of the latter 19th-century; and certainly he was a man of parts and force. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


VIEWS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
Parliamentary Reform, 1933-1960. Hansard Society. Cassell. 25s. 

“ A survey of suggested reforms ” in our Parliamentary system is the subject 
matter of this valuable volume prepared by the Hansard Society. It sets out 
objectively a representative collection of reforms, with their sources, advanced 
since 1933, with the aim “ to provide a classified and indexed survey of the facts, 
which will serve as a basis for further comment and discussion”. A special limited 
Photostat edition of the work was available to students in 1959. It has now been 
substantially overhauled, with new material added, and published in permanent 
form. 

The book covers the whole scope of Parliamentary reform, from the question of 
selecting Candidates to House of Commons’ amenities. The House of Lords is 
relegated to a short Appendix. The volume makes no proposals itself, although 
its various conclusions on the intrinsic value, political weight and prospects of 
various proposals are of considerable value. 

On the subject of elections and representation, a very gloomy view is taken of the 
prospects of the Alternative Vote, let alone Proportional Representation. It 
depends on the Liberals’ influence; “but will the present ‘ file-past-the-post ’ 
method allow a substantial Liberal recovery?” The fundamental problem of 
creating Parliamentary control and supervision of the Executive, consistently 
with firm government, constantly recurs in the chapters on devolution, House of 
Commons procedure, the party system in Parliament, and Parliament and the 
Executive. The general weight of opinion lies towards more Committees, in- 
cluding Departmental Committees and Select Committees. But this does not 
relieve rigid Executive control through the Party machine. ‘‘ The preservation of 
some independence and personal initiative by the Private Member . . . is regarded 
by many as quintessential if Parliament is to hold fast as the nation’s watchdog ”. 
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NOTICES 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Volume I. The Age of Chaucer. (Cassell. 
21s.) The Pelican Guide to English 
Literature, first published in 1954, is now 
being republished with revisions, in a 
more durable form in The Belle Sauvage 
Library. The general object of the 
Guide is to provide the uninformed 
general reader with literary sympathies 
with ‘‘a coherent and developing account 
of the tradition of English literature”. 
The first of the seven volumes to be 
republished is The Age of Chaucer, 
which covers in effect the eleventh to the 
fifteenth centuries, under the general 
editorship of Boris Ford. John Spiers 
has a short survey of medieval verse; 
and A. I. Doyle discusses English prose 
in the period and also the social context 
of medieval English literature. The main 
section of the volume, contributed by a 
number of authorities, contains detailed 
studies of some of the chief works and 
writers of the period. The anthology 
edited by Francis Berry, special to this 
volume in the Series, is mainly a 
collection of “the best inaccessible 
poetry mainly of the fourteenth cen- 
tury” and is the only one of its kind. 
The main object is to enable the reader 
to follow fully the references to these 
poems in the rest of the volume. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE, 
1940-1960. (Methuen. 11s. 6d.) This is 
the third anthology in the Methuen 
series, the earlier two covering the years 
1900-1920 and 1920-1940. In this new 
volume the Editor, Miss Elizabeth 
Jennings, has selected poems from 
ninety-five authors, ranging from Walter 
de la Mare and T. S. Eliot to Dom 
Moraes in his early twenties. The 
volume is offered as a representative 
anthology and it certainly covers a wide 
field; although the Editor quite rightly 
recognises that “there is bound to be a 
strong element of personal taste” in her 
selection. In a useful Introduction, she 
describes as the most marked charac- 
teristic of the twenty years, apart from 
the Apocalyptics of the forties, “a 
sense of order, an urge to clarity, a 


leaning towards formal perfection”... . 
Poetry has become a gesture of defiance, 
a plea for order in a universe of con- 
fusion and man-made chaos”. 


WRITERS AND CRITICS. (Oliver and 
Boyd. 3s. 6d. per volume.) Four new 


titles have been added to this valuable - 


series of brief literary criticisms, under 
the chief editorship of A. Norman 
Jeffares. Margaret Davies writes an 
appreciation of Colette, Geoffrey Dut- 
ton revalues Walt Whitman, and Dennis 
Welland discusses the work of Arthur 
Miller as a whole. In D. H. Lawrence, 
Anthony Beal includes a sympathetic 
appreciation of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
“It may be hoped that the controversy 
about its obscenity will die out... 
Tomorrow Lady Chatterley’s Lover may 
well be accepted as an improving and 
liberating book.” 


SOUTH AFRICA IN MY TIME. (Allen and 
Unwin. 45s.) The distinguished author, 
G. Heaton Nicholls, a Londoner, settled 
in South Africa more than sixty years 
ago. After a long and controversial 
political career on the smaller stage of 
South African politics, he became its 
High Commissioner in London during 
part of the last war. It is a long book, 
with slabs of information whose total 
effect is a solid one, but of great interest. - 
The reader will understand, for example, 
the origins of Apartheid, and how the 
Dutch in South Africa hated British 
tule chiefly because it threatened to 
place the native on a level with the 
white man, which is what Heaton 
Nicholls strove for all his life. He no 
doubt felt as Winston Churchill did 
when he censured Salisbury (the present 
Lord Salisbury writes a Foreword to 
this book) and Chamberlain for pro- 
longing the Boer War by their refusal 
to negotiate, and thereby revealed a 
natural liberalism. This is the life-story 
of a patriotic Englishman who tried 
unavailingly to avert the break from the 
Commonwealth and it is a revelation of 
the bitter political warfare in South 
Africa since the Boer War. 
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PLANNING IN CAMBRIDGE 
VIVIAN I. GASTER 


AMBRIDGE started, probably in Roman times, at the crossing of 
the main road from Colchester to Godmanchester over the River 
Cam, a most important channel of communication and trade. By 

the early tenth century it had already become the county town, the centre 
both of local trade and Local Government, surrounded by the fourteen 
Rural Hundreds south of the Isle of Ely, and itself the fifteenth. The 
road became the Huntingdon Way of the Middle Ages, and has recently 
been described as the Spine Road running right through the centre of 
Cambridge. The University appears to date from the early part of the 
thirteenth century, and the County Council was established under the 
Local Government Act, 1888. 

Cambridge is now a town of some 93,000 inhabitants (including about 
8,000 undergraduates who are only up for about 25 weeks of the year). 
It contains the University and Colleges, whilst continuing its rôle as a 
market town, shopping and cultural centre for the whole county and even 
beyond. The historic centre of the town is, broadly speaking, contained 
in a triangle of which the apex, pointing North, is the junction of the 
Huntingdon Road and the A.10 from London (through Royston) at the 
old Round Church, including on the west the grounds of the Colleges 
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up to Queens’ Road, the famous “Backs”; and it extends from the Round 
Church over the bridge over the Cam (the original crossing of the road 
and river), up to the last College to the north—Magdalene, Still further 
north is the Castle Mound, on which stood the fortifications commanding 
the crossing. The base of the triangle to the south is Lensfield Road, and 
beyond that a residential area. To the east the road goes to Newmarket 
and runs through industrial and residential areas, much of which are of 
fairly poor quality. East and west of the triangle are Colleges and 
University buildings of the highest historic and aesthetic value, including 
the world-famous King’s College Chapel and the Senate House; and 
within it is the modern Guildhall and the central shopping and market 
area, serving not only local but regional needs. 

During the centuries Cambridge had some prominence as a trade centre, 
and Stourbridge Fair was described in 1589 as “by far the largest and 
most famous Fair in all England”. The University and Colleges grew in 
power and wealth, and towards the end of the last century were the main 
source of employment, and dominated the town. Probably those halcyon 
days ended—as did so much of our old civilisation—after the 1914-1918 
war. Owing to the ever-increasing number of students and in recent 
years the heavy Government pressure for more students and more scientific 
research, the development of industry, the increasing population, and 
growing ease of communication between the region and the city due to 
the advent of the motor car, it became obvious that the pressure on the 
town, and especially the central area, was growing to an impossible extent 
and, if unchecked, might ruin the character of the old Cambridge as a 
University and market town. 

Befcre the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, the City was the 
Planning Authority and had prepared a “Scheme” which, however, had 
not completed its long procedural way by 1939, and under the 1947 Act 
the County Council became the Planning Authority, taking over the 
planning powers of the City. A difficult situation resulted. The County, 
which had previously had no planning functions, had to establish from 
the beginning a new Planning Department with qualified men and women, 
and with a skilled Planning Officer as a “Principal Officer”. It had to 
start its work practically from scratch, absorbing the new planning ideas 
which had evolved during the war and were, broadly speaking, embodied 
in the Act, and following the developing policy of the then Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. Undoubtedly in the early days there was a 
certain amount of undue rigidity, and practical considerations were some- 
times subordinated to hypothetical ideas that had not yet been tested 
out, but there is no doubt that it has developed into a first-class 
organisation. 

The City, on the other hand, greatly resented the loss of its planning 
powers and, as it not unreasonably regarded it, the unnecessary interference 
of the County into the affairs of the City. It also feared possible adverse 
repercussions on its case for County Borough status, and the strained 
relations which have persisted were recognized in the recent Report of 
the Local Government Commission. 
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The third party was the University (including the Colleges). For genera- 
tions they had owned much of Cambridge land and had been accustomed to 
carrying out such development as they needed where and how they wanted, 
and they did not find it easy to realize that the 1947 Act had given very 
definite powers to the Planning Authority, and that any proposals of the 
University would have to obtain its approval, which might not always 
be given, and which might require consultations and compromises, which 
had not previously been necessary. 

Under the 1947 Act it was the duty of the County to prepare the 
Development Plan for the City. Before the Act the City had, in co- 
operation with the University, appointed Sir (then Prof.) William Holford 
as its Consultant, but in 1947 he was “taken over” by the County and 
the Report by him and his partner, Prof. (then Mr.) H. Miles Wright, 
was submitted in two volumes to the County Council in 1950. 

It was an epoch-making document, fully analysing the problems, not 
only in themselves but in relation to one another, and based on a most 
sympathetic appreciation of the character of Cambridge. The main 
problems were :— 

1. How to preserve the special character of central Cambridge as 

a unique blend of market town and Colleges; 

2. How to improve traffic conditions to reduce congestion in the 
centre. 
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The Report recommended that the population should not expand to 
beyond 100,000, and that industrial development in the City should be 
limited. As was stated therein, “the City was small enough to retain most 
of the advantages of a small town, and big enough to provide a full range 
of amenities and services. One could cycle home to a mid-day meal; 
‘the countryside was very near; and nearly all dwellings had gardens; and 
the river and Commons (which are a valuable feature of Cambridge) could 
be reached in a few minutes from the suburbs.” 

An excess of population might well hamper the work and development 
of the University, involve increasing densities in the City and reduce its 
amenities. It would be possible to provide for an adequate increase of 
shopping in the central area and decrease day-to-day shopping there by 
other shopping areas in various parts of the City, including Fitzroy Street/ 
Burleigh Street, which are about half a mile east of the Market Place 
(in the centre of the triangle). The Report also made various recommen- 
dations on the road problems, including completion of the Outer Ring 
Road to the east, a road over the Station to the Barton Road on the 
south; a new West Road which would be the limit for the town’s develop- 
ment, and which would connect Barton Road, Madingley Road and the 
Huntingdon Road. A new road, called the “Spine Relief Road”, should be 
built to run from north and east the other side of the Castle Mound, 
through the grounds of Jesus College, Christ’s Pieces, and on to Lensfield 
Road, to enable the travellers desiring to go from north to south or vice 
versa to do so without going through the Spine Road, though with 
sufficient access roads to enable them to get on to the Spine Road near 
their destination. The Report also recommended an “open deck” car 
park in the “Lion Yard”, a semi-derelict area in the Centre, together with 
an improved access road along the side of the Guildhall, and additional 
provision there for central shops. As far as the University was con- 
cerned, he advised that future new development should take place on 
the west side of Cambridge beyond the Backs. 

These were, of course, only Consultant’s recommendations, and after pro- 
longed consideration and consultation with the University, City and other 
organisations, the County Council submitted its Development Plan to the 
Minister in March, 1952, and, following the Public Inquiry, it was approved 
with certain modifications in September, 1954. The Plan followed, gener- 
ally speaking, the Holford recommendations and the principles laid down 
were :— 

(a) that Cambridge should remain predominantly a University town; 
(b) that the population should be stabilised at not more than about 
100,000 people. (At the same time extra residential provision was to 
be made in the surrounding villages); 
(c) that a satisfactory road system was to be developed; and 
(d) that industrial expansion in and near Cambridge was to be 
limited and mass production industries discouraged. 
The main controversies centred on the increasing shop provision in the 
central area and on the proposed Spine Relief Road, which was held to 
be of doubtful value and strongly objected to because it cut through 
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Christ’s Pieces—Cambridge people are very hostile to any reduction of 
their many Public Open Spaces—and naturally Jesus College objected 
to the road going through its grounds. A suggestion by Prof. Holford 
that the existence of such a road, and other suggested road proposals 
might make it possible to block the entrance to the Spine Road at 
Magdalene, except to bicycles and pedestrians, was rejected by the County 
Planning Authority. The Minister expressed doubts about the necessity 
of Spine Relief Road, but agreed that if it were necessary he could see 
no alternative route for it, and accordingly it was retained in the approved 
Plan for fuller discussion at the Quinquennial Review. It is to be 
emphasized that the Holford road and car parking proposals, as adopted 
by the County Council for the 20 year plan, must be regarded as a whole, 
and it is only as a whole that they can really lead to a solution of the 
central traffic problem, and, perhaps just as important, relieve Queens’ 
Road, the Backs, from the heavy traffic it now suffers. 

Since 1954 the County has been carrying out its policy on Development 
control on the basis of the approved Plan, and though many developments, 
e.g. schools, housing, minor car parks, etc., have taken place in accordance 
with the Plan, the road situation remains completely unaffected, and 
nothing whatsoever has been done with the inevitable growing traffic 
pressure. Perhaps it is fair to mention that at long last permission has 
been obtained from the Ministry of Transport to go ahead with one of the 
developments, the new Chesterton Bridge, which had been on the tapis 
for very many years, but has become more and more urgent with the 
new housing development north of the City. New commercial building 
has taken place along the eastern edge of the triangle, and much University 
development has been carried out to the west, of which I might mention 
the new Arts Buildings in Sidgwick Avenue, the Veterinary School, 
Churchill College, New Hall and Fitzwilliam Hall—the last two of which 
are in their early stages. f 

The Lion Yard multi-storey car park, though generally recognized as 
eminently necessary, and the additional shopping along the east of the 
Guildhall, however, hung fire in discussions between the County and the 
City (the latter of whom would be responsible for the development), but 
finally a proposal to amend the Development Plan by making the Lion 
Yard a Comprehensive Development Area was submitted to the Minister. 
The proposed uses were for a substantial new area of shopping and offices; 
a public library; a hotel and an underground multi-storey car park. This 
was to be carried out by a contractor at his own risk. The plan put 
forward involve the pulling down and reconstruction of most of the 
south side of Petty Cury. 

A Public Inquiry was held in November, 1959, and roused much con- 
troversy. The University and others argued that the proposal would 
unduly increase shopping and commercial facilities in the central areas 
with the consequent increase in traffic; and that certain needs of the 
University might preferably be met therein, and provision made for a 
Civic Hall, of which the University would pay half the cost. Strong 
objection was made to the proposed inclusion in the proposals for three 
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tower-blocks 100 ft. high, and many people objected to the proposed 
demolition of the south side of Petty Cury as destroying the character of 
this old street. The University argued that future shopping and com- 
mercial expansion could more properly take place in the Fitzroy/Burleigh 
Streets area. 

It was pointed out that the actual elevations and details of the develop- 
ments were not before the Inquiry, and in fact the developers were quite 
prepared to abandon at least part of the high towers. My personal 
opinion is that the City and the County made a grave mistake when sub- 
mitting their proposal for a Comprehensive Development Area, in that they 
tied themselves to one only of the seven or eight schemes submitted by 
tender, thus somewhat confusing the Inquiry and the witnesses and leading 
to too much discussion of details, which were not legally the subject of the 
Inquiry, and too little of the principles at stake. In the event, the Minister 
felt unable to approve the proposed Amendment to the Plan, though 
he accepted the road and car proposals and some additional shopping 
space, if the total amount of shopping was not likely to be significantly 
increased. His main objection was that the proposals did not’ adequately 
reduce congestion, or at least minimise the increase of congestion, in the 
central district as a whole. 

In view of the fact that the proposals were a logical development from 
the approved Development Plan, this represented a distinct change of 
view by the Minister, and it undoubtedly places Planning Authorities in a 
difficult position, if, after spending much time and money in preparing 
schemes to implement and improve the approved Development Plan, they 
find it all thrown away because the Minister has changed his mind— 
although in fact he argues that he has not. Anyhow, the redevelopment 
of the Lion Yard and its car park, described as an urgent priority in 1954, 
is still as far off as ever. 

It may be right to mention here that the position has not been made 
easier by the final recommendations of the Local Government Commission 
to form a new County of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, including 
Cambridge, which is not to become a County Borough. Further, most 
Development Control powers, i.e. approval or disapproval of applications 
for planning consent, have now been delegated to the City Council, except 
where any departure from the Development Plan may be involved. And 
City-County relations have not been improved thereby. 

We have now reached the latest stage, viz., the Quinquennial Review of 
the Development Plan, which was submitted to the Minister in 1961 and 
on which a Public Inquiry will take place shortly. The Quinquennial 
Review is not intended to produce a new Development Plan, but only to 
bring it up to date in the light of the experience of the preceding five years. 
The Review amends the first of the basic proposals to read as follows:— 
“That Cambridge should remain predominantly a University town, but 
at the same time continuing to function as the principal social, cultural 
and commercial centre for the surrounding region.” It also includes a 
larger number of car parks round the inner and outer parts of the City; 
it maintains the Spine Relief Road, though with some variations in the 
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route of the southern half (avoiding Christ’s Pieces), and while main- 
taining the Lion Yard car park does not at the present moment make any 
further proposals for the redevelopment of that area as a whole. 

There will, of course, be a Green Belt, but most of this does not fall 
within the City Map. There is also, inter alia, an interesting new state- 
ment of policy, that of requiring any buildings in excess of 60 ft. high 
to be publicly advertised on the site and in the Press. (This last may be 
of particular importance, bearing in mind the latest proposal of the 
University to rebuild part of its buildings in the centre of the triangle, with 
three towers 60 ft. square, two of which would be about 200 ft. high and 
the third about 165 ft., far above any other building in Cambridge.) 

An important new development has been the “principles and policy” 
laid down by the University, the two basic principles of which are (a) to 
maintain and enhance the character of Cambridge as a University town, 
and (b) to create in Cambridge a regional centre capable of meeting the 
needs, not only of the City, but of a wide area surrounding the City; of 
which two principles the first would prevail in case of conflict between 
them. Théy propose the redevelopment of an area of 65 acres, bounded by 
Parker’s Piece, Emmanuel Road, Newmarket Road and East Road, as the 
Regional Centre, to include the further development of Fitzroy/Burleigh 
Streets shopping area, adequate provision for parking and a substantial 
residential area. The effect of this proposal and certain alterations in the 
road pattern is, it is anticipated, to solve the central area traffic problem. 
In fact, the Quinquennial Review includes an extension of Fitzroy/Burleigh 
Streets as a shopping area, it provides for new parking spaces and zones 
a large area for residential, which, in fact, it is at the moment. In the 
absence of practical details of how the University would propose such a 
scheme to be carried out, it is difficult to express any definite opinion. 

It is not clear to me how people coming from the region, especially 
those from the south, east and west, can be in any way forced away from 
the natural and historic shopping centre where the best shops are, nor is it 
easy to see how the big shops can be persuaded or forced from the centre 
to the new area, or how the large number of existing residents with houses, 
many of which have quite a substantial life, can justifiably be thrown 
out pending the new rebuilding. Planning experience elsewhere tends to 
show that it is practically impossible to force a shift of a traditional 
shopping centre, and there is little doubt that Cambridge is not large 
enough to take two main shopping centres. It may well be that the 
suggestions in the Quinquennial Review go as far as is practicable and 
reasonable. 

The battle will doubtless be joined at the Public Inquiry and, as Pepys 
said, “What shall be the end of this, God knows,” but the hopes for the 
satisfactory future planning of Cambridge would be greatly increased by 
a genuine and full co-operation between the various Authorities involved. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
SENSE IN DEFENCE 
MICHAEL STEVENSON 
T the entrance to Fort Dix, New Jersey, the sign reads: “Home of 
the Ultimate Weapon”. 

Fort Dix is an infantry training camp through which millions of 
men have passed on their way to two world wars. The sign is the army’s 
aggressive assertion that they, at least, do not think the atom has put 
them out of business. 

Oddly enough, this statement was the first piece of military opinion to 
greet me when I made a recent tour of US defence installations. 

Three weeks later I passed once again through Fort Dix after having 
seen some of the advanced weapons and electronic systems into which much 
of America’s military effort is now concentrated. 

The infantry’s sour comment still seemed appropriate. 

On that day British troops were landing in Kuwait. Khrushchev was 
warming up another Berlin crisis for the West, and presumably preparing 
the show of old-fashioned manned aircraft which he put on a-week later 
in Moscow. President Kennedy had just appointed as his military adviser, 
General Maxwell Taylor, an uncomfortably outspoken critic of the policy 
of massive retaliation which he had called “the great fallacy’’. 

Yet all that I had seen confirmed the view that, while the US is by no 
means committed to that theory, its defence philosophy had not escaped 
from its consequences. 

Since then the President has appealed with more urgency for an improve- 
ment of conventional forces. 

In simpler times the national policy dictated the military requirements. 
The complete reverse of that proposition may not be true today. But it 
is uncomfortably near the truth. 

The enormous effort, scientific, military and industrial, geared to the 
strategy of nuclear defence and retaliation has its own momentum. There 
is nothing wilful or wicked about this. 

If there are industrialists steering their country to war for the sake 
of the balance sheet I never saw any sign of them, and I talked to men 
whose companies are involved to the tune of billions in the defence effort. 

Nor did I meet any of those mythical generals so involved in the 
preparation of the holocaust that it seems to them inevitable if not actually 
logical. 

Indeed, the more I saw of men who live daily with the theoretical con- 
sequences of nuclear war the more I found a true appreciation of its horror. 

But, and it is a very big but, the US defence machine is a vast thing. 
Its production plans look five and ten years into the future, its strategic 
planning even farther. And its scientific research deals in decades. 

It has been set on a course and deflection is not easy. 

If it is asked to provide a military answer for a political problem it is 
more likely to provide one based upon the theory it was set up to realize. 

As a result the American response has been strictly limited during the 
past ten years. 
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And if reaction is limited by this condition it is equally likely that, 
positive action has been, and will be, restricted. 

The acquisition of a credible conventional deterrent is as likely to change 
the positive policies of the United States as did the possession of a credible 
nuclear deterrent. 

This is emphatically not to say that the US should be expected to 
undertake aggressive policies under the threat of conventional military 
action any more than she has done so under the nuclear threat—which is 
not at all. 

But it is a simple matter of fact that the biggest set-back to American 
foreign policy this year, which was Laos, and not Cuba, was caused solely 
by the lack of any credible conventional power to enforce her policy. 

The force which hovered around the area in early 1961 was totally 
inadequate to play any part in the events in Laos and everybody knew it, 
most of all the Communists. 

It was this inadequacy which carried the greatest danger of conflagration. 
The military assistance which was given to the Royal Laotian forces under 
the guise of technical advice did little to turn events in their favour. And 
the threat’ that the US might commit further forces had no deterrent effect 


- at all. 


A nuclear threat would have been even less effective. In military terms 
it would have been pointless. Politically it would have been so unacceptable 
as not to be a credible threat at all. 

It is this basic inadequacy of the American response that President 
Kennedy is now seeking to mend. 

On the face of it the US might be merely adding to its present armoury 
more efficient conventional weapons. But it seems probable that there 
again the inter-play of military potential and national policy will have 
its effect. 

Tf the acquisition of a credible conventional power gives America the 
ability to pursue different policies there will at the same time be less call 
upon the nuclear power which backed up the old policies. 

There are many other reasons for expecting a significant change in the 
balance of the American defence philosophy which will go far beyond 
providing a few more soldiers and weapons to deal with the Berlin 
situation. 

There is cash. The conventional build-up, even if maintained for a 
long period, may not be as costly as the far-reaching projects of the nuclear 
strategy. But it imposes considerable strains on the economy, sometimes 
of a more damaging kind. (It also imposes a greater psychological strain.) 

Above all it is entirely wasteful, without any of the useful side-effects 
which issue from technical research and stimulation in the production of 
more highly sophisticated defence systems. 

The US may not for long wish to meet the double bill. 

Pressure to slow-down the nuclear effort is bound to grow, particularly 
if the policies made possible by a growing conventional ability are 
successful. 

Personalities are bound to become involved. The last few years has 
seen the gradual emergence of a military hierarchy dedicated to one theory, 
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The return of Maxwell Taylor has already begun what could become a 
complete change at that level. 

The one thing that generals do not do easily is change their minds. 

For all this variety of reasons a climate suitable to change is being 
created at the very time that factors within the nuclear strategy itself 
are making re-appraisal necessary. 

Until today nuclear strategy has not changed fundamentally since 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The atom bomb was used against Japan in exactly the same way as the 
hydrogen bomb would be used by either America or Russia today.. 

The only material difference is the fact that both sides would possess the 
bomb and the result would be large-scale or total destruction. 

But the military intention of the weapon would be precisely the same. 

The ballistic missile has not, until now, changed this picture. It has 
been an extension of the bomber, lengthening the odds against the defence, 
making it even more likely that war on whatever pretext would be an in- 
discriminate mutual destruction. 

During this period development has been a see-saw affair, between 
attack and defence. Latterly defence, the hope of detecting and destroying 
the bomb carrier before impact, has given way to the mere hope of 
detection and retaliation. 

But until now the belief that this process can be continued indefinitely 
has not wavered. Despite the mounting difficulties the search for defence 
has gone on until now the US stands ready to test an anti-missile missile. 

On the face of it this would seem to justify those who believe that the 
hand-over-hand process could go on indefinitely. 

Strangely enough, this long-awaited “break-through” has not produced 
in the United States the satisfaction which might have been expected. 

It comes at a time when both Russia and America seem to have realized 
that the present nuclear race suits neither of them politically, when a 
stalemate might almost have been more welcome to either. 

More significantly, it coincides with growing doubts about the purpose 
of defence against nuclear attack. 

When the rocket began to take over from the manned bomber, defence 
in the old-fashioned terms of anti-aircraft fire became impossible. It has 
taken ten years to get even as near as the US is today to an anti-missile 
missile and if. the tests are successful it will be many more before NIKE- 
ZEUS is effective. 

Meanwhile the impossibility of defence in those terms has created more 
than anything else the theory of retaliation. 

“If you hit me I will hit you back even harder” is a response forced 
upon people who would much rather be able to say: “You will not be 
able to hit me at alll.” 

Having accepted that necessity, US defence policy has made the best 
of a bad job so successfully and for so long that it has been almost for- 
gotten that it was only a second-best. (Once again it is possible to see 
the effect of military ability on national policy in this situation.) Even the 
remote possibility of real defence and all its consequences prompts now a 
dramatic re-appraisal of America’s overall defence posture. 
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While research has been going on steadily towards the anti-missile missile 
the main effort has been to provide a warning system against missile and 
aircraft attack, and an invulnerable reply. 

The latest and not yet complete feature of this system is the Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS). 

BMEWS is essentially a trigger. It is an astronomically expensive radar 
system, sited as far out as possible to give enough time to get the retaliation 
off the ground. 

In a strictly defensive sense it has no purpose. Worse still it has little 
or no relevance to a really defensive anti-missile system. 

Although its three installations, including the uncompleted site at Fyling- 
dales Moor in Yorkshire, comprise the most advanced radar, they are not 
competent to guide the NIKE-ZEUS to its target. 

But this practical irrelevance merely specifies the much greater problem 
now facing American defence planning. In the belief that this sort of 
defence against missiles was unlikely to materialise, everything has been 
committed to the purely retaliatory theory. 

It must first be said that even the successful interception of an inter- 
continental missile in the coming test does not prove the efficacy of ZEUS 
as a defence against missile attack. 

The radar system needed to detect one incoming missile, track and 
plot its course and then guide a defender to the point of interception is 
complex and costly, even more so than the yet uncompleted BMEWS 
system. 

Tt is difficult to contemplate constructing a ZEUS system capable of 
destroying a large scale missile attack even assuming 100 per cent kills. 

While ZEUS was an unrealized hope this practical aspect did not receive 
the attention it is now getting. As protection for the citizens an anti-missile 
missile is invaluable. Up to now they have been offered no protection 
at all. 

By protecting even a part of their territory in an all-out missile attack 
the United States increases its national surviveability and consequent hope 
of winning a nuclear war if such a thing is conceivable. 

But an anti-missile defence system, however effective, does nothing to 
prevent the war starting which the retaliatory threat might be claimed to do. 

“You cannot win” is not such a good deterrent as “You dare not try”. 

That, quite apart from questions of cost, is the first dilemma facing the 
US defence planners as the nuclear race enters a completely new stage. 

It is the most obvious reason for a new look at the direction of defence 
development. Taken in conjunction with the spectacular advances in 
satellite control, it suggests that the nuclear arms race is not going to 
continue as before. 

Since the missile age began, the crude picture has been of two giants 
facing each other with thunderbolts. In fact, on both sides there has been 
a proportionately large amount of effort towards detection and defence. 

But recent developments suggest that much of that effort may be futile 
and that the only reality is the power of each side to destroy their enemy, 
themselves and any luckless bystanders. 
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ECONOMIC AIDS TO PROGRESS: 
THE UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD OGMORE 


HERE is no subject upon which more hot air is expended than 
economic aid to under-developed countries. No Ministerial or 
Opposition peroration fails to mention it. No City dinner or inter- 

national conference is complete without a reference to it. Yet no subject 
is less understood. In this case the spectator does not fail to see the wood 
for the trees. He fails to see the trees for the wood. 

It is essential that the basic economic requirements of the under- 
developed areas and the attempts to meet these needs be understood by 
Parliaments, Press and Public alike throughout the Free World. Never- 
theless, this is far from being the case even by some of those who neve 
responsibilities in this field. 

The problem is complex because the requirements of economically wader 
developed territories differ widely one from another and even in the 
individual territories themselves; as their development plans get under 
way, their needs change. If we take two extreme examples, Singapore and 
Nyasaland, we see that, although both need help, the type of help they 
require is entirely different. 

There are, however, certain basic principles to take into account. First, 
there is the need to provide by grant or loan the works and services which 
are the basis of development, such as schools, universities, roads, bridges, 
water and electricity supplies and housing. Then for economic develop- 
ment there is the need for finance, technical assistance and managerial 
skills. The last named is the type of assistance so often overlooked yet 
in most territories of the type we are considering it is not enough to 
make available finance and technical advice, it is essential also to provide 
that rare but vital element, skilled management. If this managerial skill 
is not made available, all the rest may be thrown away. This simple fact, 
though well enough known to those grappling with problems of develop- 
ment on the ground, seems almost impossible for those in the Western 
stratosphere to grasp. 

What are the aids at present available to under-developed countries in 
the field of economic development? They can be divided into two classes, 
International and National. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 

International economic assistance is provided mainly by organizations 
under the United Nations. First, there is the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, otherwise known as the World Bank. 
It was established in 1945 and makes fixed-interest loans for development 
provided these loans are guaranteed by a Member Government. Interest 
rates are normally 14 per cent above the Bank’s cost of borrowing. Loans 
made or agreed to June 30, 1961, totalled $5,790 millions, of which those 
to Commonwealth countries totalled $1,521 millions. The Bank does not 
take an equity interest, that is to say, it does not subscribe for shares in 
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any concern and its loans must usually be open to world-wide tender. 
Furthermore, Bank loans have to be repaid and serviced in the currency 
loaned, usually US dollars. 

The International Development Association began operations last 
November. It is affiliated to the World Bank and was founded in order 
that long-term loans could be made on more lenient terms than those of 
the latter. Repayment and servicing can be in the borrower’s currency, 
and in certain conditions interest can be reduced or even waived, although 
I imagine this last is a highly unlikely contingency. Unlike World Bank 
loans they do not require government guarantees in every case. Purchases 
are not limited to US procurement. No loan can be made where World 
Bank or private capital is available on reasonable terms. Authorised 
capital is $1 billion, to be provided by member governments in two groups; 
the US is to subscribe $320.3 m. and the UK $131.14 m. 

The International Finance Corporation was established in 1956 to provide 
supplementary finance for the sort of enterprises which on their own fail 
to attract ‘private capital. They do not require governmental guarantees, 
but only Members of the World Bank are Members of this Corporation. 
Its subscribed capital at the end of last year was $96.5 millions and its 
investments totalled $42 m., mostly in Latin America. Loans to 
Commonwealth countries totalled $7.3 m. and were made to Australia, 
India, Pakistan and Tanganyika. It is particularly intended ‘that the 
Corporation shall join with funds from private lenders. The Corporation’s 
loans are usually for about 10 years and the currency of repayment is 
that loaned, mainly US dollars, but purchases are not limited to US 
procurement. 

The United Nations Special Fund was established in 1958 to furnish 
grants towards the costs of surveys, research and training as the preliminary 
stages of development projects. The Fund is financed by voluntary con- 
tributions from Member countries. The UK contribution in 1960 was 
$5 m. In 1959 and 1960 there was a number of Commonwealth 
schemes supported by the Fund, including a mineral survey in Pakistan 
and the establishment of an engineering faculty in the West Indies. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Colonial Development and Welfare Acts provide funds for the basic 
development schemes of Colonial Governments. Under them £220 m. 
has been provided for the period 1946-1964. Most of this assistance is 
in the form of grants. 

Exchequer Loans for the Colonial Territories were established by the 
CD & W Act of 1959. £100 m. was made available for the period 1959- 
1964 with a ceiling of £25 m. in any one year. At the end of last March 
approval had been given to loans totalling £41.5 m. The object of these 
loans was to supplement funds raised in the London market. 

Commonwealth Assistance Loans may be made to independent Common- 
wealth governments under the Export Guarantee Acts, 1949-57, for the 
purchase of UK exports. Loans authorised to the end of August, 1961, 
total £121 m., including those to India, £75.5 m., and to the latest fully 
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fledged Member of the “Club”, Sierra Leone, £34 m. 

Export Credits Guarantees are administered by a Department of the 
Board of Trade. Some 18 per cent of all UK credits is administered in 
this way, including 22 per cent of the trade with under-developed countries. 
Credit may vary up to a maximum of five years, but about 75 per cent is 
short-term, i.e. up to six months. Finance is not provided directly for 
exporters but the insurance cover enables exporters more easily to obtain 
bank and other finance. 

The Colonial Development Corporation was established in 1948. It is 
empowered to undertake either alone or in association with others, projects 
for the promotion or expansion of a wide range of economic enterprises, 
including agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining, factories, electricity and 
water undertakings, transport, housing, hotels, building and engineering. . 
It is organized with a Head Office in London and six Regional Head- 
quarters throughout the Commonwealth. The Corporation has power to 
borrow up to £150 m. on long or medium terms and £10 m. on short term. 
Of these amounts it may borrow £130 m. from the UK Exchequer Funds. 
By June 30, 1961, £110.563 m. had been approved for 93 continuing pro- 
jects, of which £78.334 m. had been spent. 

CDC funds, unlike many of the other international or national funds 
described in this article, can be used for local purchases. In newly in- 
dependent countries of the Commonwealth, CDC may continue with its 
already existing projects and may, with the permission of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, expand them. It may also act as Managing 
Agents or provide Advisory services with the agreement of the Government 
concerned but, as yet, it may not undertake new projects in independent 
Commonwealth countries. It can take shares, in other words an equity 
interest, in projects although, itself, it has not been given any equity stock. 

Unlike the other organizations we are considering, CDC is able to 
engage in management through its regional organization and attaches very 
great importance to this service and to the training in management tech- 
niques and other skills it gives to its employees of the countries in which 
it operates. The value of this service, as well as of those others which it 
renders, cannot be too highly stressed. The United Kingdom with its 
genius for invention has created and sustained an unique organization. 
It had, by the way, no connection with the ground-nut scheme, paternity 
of which is constantly and unjustly laid at its door. Financial papers, 
please copy! 

The Commonwealth Services Vote and the Colonial Services Vote for 
under-developed countries have averaged about £24 m. a year in recent 
years. 

The Foreign Office Grants and Services Vote are the means by which 
the Foreign Office provides low interest or interest-free loans to such 
countries as Turkey, Libya and Jordan. 

The new Department of Technical Co-operation has recently been estab- 
lished as the body to provide technical assistance, skilled personnel and 
advice to Commonwealth, including Colonial, and foreign countries. 

The London Market has, of course, for long been the traditional source 
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of funds for overseas countries. The net capital outflow to the under- 
developed areas in 1956-59 totalled £380 m., not including re-invested 
earnings amounting to £247 m. and guaranteed private export credits of 
£87 m. Most private investment goes to sterling area countries. 

The Commonwealth Development Finance Company Limited was 
established in 1953 with Government encouragement. It has an authorised 
share capital of £30 m., of which £7.3 m. has been issued. The Company 
supplements existing sources of finance without itself taking a direct part 
in management. Its total commitments to March, 1961, in 13 countries 
were nearly £20 m. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Development Loan Fund was founded in 1957. It cannot compete 
with private capital and has to take into account the fact as to whether 
finance is obtainable on reasonable terms elsewhere. The Fund is re- 
plenished from annual appropriations, to date $1.95 billion, and other 
sources. Its policy emphasises the financing of goods and services of US 
origin but, to a limited extent, it will finance costs incurred in the currency 
of the borrower and will permit some flexibility to avoid hardship. At the 
end of 1959 loans approved in Commonwealth countries, including the 
Federation of Malaya, Ceylon, India, Pakistan and Nigeria, totalled 
$357.2 m. 

The International Co-operation Administration mostly makes grants but 
does also provide some loans. It is normally concerned with goods and 
equipment for immediate consumption rather than with long term projects 
which are the responsibility of the DLF. It also handles the Investment 
Guarantee programme by which US investors in under-developed countries 
may be insured against non-commercial risks. Procurement is usually on 
a wide world basis except for agricultural commodities of which the US 
has a surplus. ICA expenditure in Commonwealth countries, including 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Ghana and the West Indies, from July 1, 1957, to 
December 31, 1959, was $356 m. 

The Export-Import Bank is the normal way of lending where the foreign 
borrower wants to buy goods and services in the US and can repay in 
dollars, a somewhat gilt-edged class of borrower. It makes loans to foreign 
Governments and to home and foreign private enterprise for the purchase 
of US goods for development projects. Tt also makes loans of foreign 
currencies from the sale of surplus agricultural products. It cannot lend 
where private sources are available on reasonable terms. At the end of 
1959 approval for Commonwealth loans totalled $149.8 m., of which no 
less than $115.8 m. was for India. 

In addition to the sale of surplus agricultural products for local currencies 
some are also used for emergency grants for famine and other relief and 
also for barter for materials needed by the US Government. In the two 
years ended June 30, 1959, the following surplus commodity currencies 
were used in Commonwealth countries: India $296 m., Pakistan $146 m. 
and Ceylon $21 m. 

There is now a proposal before Congress to merge the US Government 
Agencies in this field under an Act for International Development into 
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one Agency, to be called the Agency for International Development—not 
the happiest set of initials! 


EUROPEAN AID 


Some European countries, and especially the Golden Boys of the Western 
World, namely West Germany, Sweden and Switzerland, have not dis- 
tinguished themselves as yet in this direction. In Switzerland, particularly, 
aid, like charity, tends to begin and stay at home. 

The new Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
the successor to OEEC, seeks to provide assistance on an Atlantic Com- 
munity basis. The Treaty was signed in December, 1960, and consists 
of the 18 OEEC countries, the USA and Canada. The Organization was 
destined to come into existence on September 30, 1961, provided 15 
Members ratified the Convention by this date. Its aims include the 
achievement of the highest sustainable economic growth and employment 
consistent with financial stability, the contribution to sound economic 
expansion in countries in the process of economic development and the 
expansion of world trade on a non-discriminatory basis. 

The Members of the European Economic Community, more familiarly 
known as the Common Market, have set up the European Development 
Fund for assisting, by way of grant, social and economic development in 
associated territories overseas, a fact which should be taken into account 
in the present controversy over the UK’s entry into this Community. Con- 
tributions into the Fund for the first five years amount to £207.5 m. In 
July, 1960, commitments from the Fund totalled £33.2 m. and there were 
decisions pending on a further £6.4 m. 

France has established the Fonds d’Investissment pour le Developpement 
Economique et Social des Territoires d’Outre Mer and the West Germans 
have the Kreditanstalt fur Wiederaufban. The West Germans, after a slow 
start, are now doing better. They produced only DM10,400 m. for the 
period 1957-60, but this year provide DM4,300 m., 70 per cent better than 
in 1960. At one time, indeed, some 80 per cent of West German aid 
consisted of export credits to West German producers. The Swiss have 
done little in this field, but recently their President, who was formerly a 
high official with the World Food and Agriculture Organization, encouraged 
by the able and imaginative Ambassador in London, has persuaded the 
Federal Parliament to make a modest start with a grant for technical 
assistance. 


GENERAL 


Of course, in addition to grants and loans for projects, valuable assistance 
has been given by the supply of experts and the training of personnel. This 
is usually arranged between one country and another on a bilateral basis, 
as for example between metropolitan countries and their colonies and 
through co-ordinating machinery such as the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme under the Colombo Plan, nor must we forget the valuable work 
done by private Organizations such as the Ford and the Rockefeller 
Foundations. 
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The total contributions to under-developed countries and to the Agencies 
concerned for 1956-59 have been estimated at: 
USA, $14,062 m. (£5,022.15 m.). 
UK, $3,149 m. (£1,124.6 m.). 
Other European countries and Canada, $10,089 m. (£3,603.2 m.). 

Interest rates on loans to under-developed countries are not always 
known, but the following are some examples at December, 1960: IBRD 
6 per cent; IFC about 7 per cent; DLF on dollar loans, 34 per cent for 
government basic development projects, 53 per cent for profit-earning type, 
on foreign currency loans 4 per cent and upwards; ICA 4 per cent. In 
September, 1961, rates on UK Treasury advances were long-term 63 per 
cent, medium-term 6% per cent to 63 per cent, short-term 6% per cent. 

It will be seen from the foregoing what a great part the United States 
is playing in the provision of aid to under-developed countries and how 
well the United Kingdom has done in spite of our balance of payments 
difficulties. Owing to our financial position Mr. Selwyn Lloyd in July 
last pegged our annual aid contributions at £180 m. for the time being. 

It is not always realized that when a colonial territory becomes indepen- 
dent it needs not less economic assistance but more. The new Government 
is under far greater pressure than was the old to expand the economy and 
raise the ‘standard of living. The slogan “Better Self-Government than 
Good Government” usually fails to find much support after Self-Govern- 
‘ment has been achieved. I have used throughout this article the term 
“economically under-developed” territories, because, although a country 
may be economically under-developed, it by no means follows that it is 
socially, culturally, or from a religious point of view, under-developed. 
Indeed one of the problems is to ensure that economic development is not 
at the expense of the other kinds. 

In addition to aid from outside, many under-developed countries have 
set up their own development machinery, in territories for which the 
United Kingdom is or has recently been responsible. This usually takes 
the form of Development Corporations. One of the most successful of 
these organizations is the Uganda Development Corporation Limited. Set 
up by the Uganda Government in 1952, it has an authorized share capital 
of £8 m. 

That the need is great may be seen from the latest Colombo Plan Report, 
which shows that national incomes per head of population, presumably for 
1956, were Singapore, £140, Federation of Malaya, £96, and Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Indonesia and Vietnam, all below £23. 

Considering the need, is enough being done to meet it? Are we, the 
richer nations of the Western World, helping our poorer brethren to the 
extent that we should do? In our own countries, we are thankful to say, 
we have virtually abolished grinding poverty. Now we must tackle realis- 
tically through the mechanisms I have described, and perhaps through 
others as yet undiscovered, the vast problems of hunger, malnutrition and 
ignorance in so many parts of the world. Democracy is unlikely to win 
the battle for men’s minds when men’s bellies are empty. 
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Words are empty, too, unless they have resolution behind them; resolu- 
tion, and a realisation that aid to the economically under-developed coun- 
tries can only come from our savings. We of the Western World must 
tighten our belts so that theirs may be loosened. 


EPITAPH 


I recreate you out of light and shadow, 

Red leaf, blue feather, winter silences 

Where snow and wood-smoke weave your words together 
For frost to hammer into singing trees. 


Not in such rooms as we must still inhabit 

Will you be found again, but in that glen 
Between the warm rock and the witch-dark water, 
Striding a ridge undared by other men. 


You were not made for age to disinherit; 
Unleased to Death your spirit travels free 
Beyond our mundane reach, yet turn one minute 
And look into my eyes until I see 
Myself re-born in yours—oh, shining mirror, 
The moon is in the water, and the tree 
Bends cradling arms and rocks us in an earlier 
Innocent dream that rainbows you and me. 
Breath, do not blur these fragments while I gather 
Full store for memory to feed upon; 
I build your image through unfaithful weather 
That would betray me, finding you are gone. 
Gone where? Gone nowhere while I climb towards you 
And carve your name on water, earth, and air 
Till letting go the rope that will not hold you, 
I fall back in the dark—and you are there. 
PHOEBE HESKETH 
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IS THE “SOVIET EMPIRE” AN EMPIRE? 
PAT SLOAN 


T is customary for critics of the USSR to refer to it as an “Empire”. 
Perhaps the most recent example of this was a Times editorial on 
September 9, which contrasted the “total colonialism of the Russians” 

with the “fancied ‘economic colonialism’ of the West”. 

Allegations of Soviet “colonialism” are usually backed up by references 
to alleged maltreatment of national minorities in the USSR, the reclaiming 
of lost territories such as the Baltic Republics, the alleged relationship 
between the USSR and its Western ‘“‘satellites”, or, as is becoming in- 
creasingly the case, by linking up the USSR with any and every revolt 
anywhere, and the labelling of it as an act of Soviet “aggression”. Out- 
standing example of this, of course, is Cuba. 

In face of such allegations it should be noted, first, that the Soviet 
Government, ab initio, officially repudiated imperialism. Internally, this 
took the form of declaring complete equality of nations, and of citizens 
irrespective of nationality; externally in repudiating all the unequal treaties 
forced by Tsarist Russia on its weaker neighbours. Whatever deviations 
may have occurred from the above principles, the profession of them has 
always been part and parcel of the Soviet way of life. 

To the Soviet observer, “imperialism” does not only consist in the 
formal inequality of nations. Beneath this it has always been regarded 
as embodying that very “economic colonialism” which The Times con- 
siders outdated. This economic colonialism consists in the tendency for 
rich property-owners in some countries to invest their wealth in economi- 
cally backward areas, thus obtaining higher profits than they could secure 
at home. These profits result from employing colonial labour at cheap 
rates and buying colonial raw materials at low prices because they are 
produced by cheap labour. In the Soviet view, it is this “exploitation” of 
the peoples of backward countries, or of “backward” peoples in advanced 
countries (e.g. Negroes in the USA), which constitutes the core of 
imperialism. It can exist irrespective of the degree of formal independence 
of countries, since basically it depends on the amount of foreign investment 
in a country, and the relative standards of life in the invested-in and the 
investing country. i 

In Czarist Russia the peoples on the periphery were exploited in the 
interests of Russian and Western capital. Big profits were obtained by 
keeping the standard of life in Central Asia, for example, far below the 
‘already miserable standard in Russia itself. But today the situation is 
very different. Nora Beloff, who visited Soviet Central Asia to investigate 
precisely this question, wrote in The Observer of August 6: “By Asian 
standards many of the cities we visited were already models and looked 
much more inviting than Moscow . . . Over the years Moscow’s biggest 
contribution to helping to develop the outer republics will perhaps turn 
out to have been in education and technical assistance.” Nora Beloff 
also pays lip-service to the theory that politically “the Soviet Union is 
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an Empire”. But she goes on to say that “economically the word has 
come to mean a complex where the conquering—or ‘mother’—country 
exploits for her own enrichment the raw materials and markets of her 
colonies. In this sense the Soviet Union is an empire in reverse.” Nora 
Beloff found no signs of a Russian “‘herrenvolk”, but that the Russians in 
Central Asia were doing their utmost, and with success, to pass on their 
superior skills to the indigenous populations. 

The facts which Nora Beloff records descriptively can be amply borne 
out statistically as well. While wage rates and working conditions have 
been equalised throughout the USSR, the progress of the non-Russian 
republics, especially the more backward of them, is much more rapid 
than the progress of metropolitan Russia itself. The Soviet Asian Repub- 
lics on the one hand and India and Afghanistan on the other, Georgia 
and Armenia on the one hand and Turkey and Persia on the other, provide 
a vivid contrast between Soviet non-Russian republics on the one hand, 
and “free” countries under Western economic tutelage on the other. 

All along the frontiers of the USSR considerable territories were nibbled 
away after 1917 by means of foreign armed intervention. Kars and 
Ardahan were seized by Turkey, Bessarabia by Rumania, Western Ukraine 
and Byelorussia by Poland, and although national Soviet governments 
were set up in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, in each of these countries 
they were forcibly overthrown, not by their own peoples, but by the 
German armies, incited by the Western Allies to continue the war in the 
Baltic area. 

Such was the origin of “independent” Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
Not surprisingly the resultant régimes were semi-fascist. And when a 
suitable situation arose, and Soviet security necessitated, these territories 
were brought again within the USSR just before the last world war. 
The Soviet case was that, but for German armed intervention after 1917, 
all these areas would have been part of the USSR from the beginning, 
enjoying the full national equality which the Soviet system provided. The 
events of 1939-40 thus made good the damage done by German arms. 

Because of the number of Balts now living in this country, the wildest 
stories of ‘‘Russification” of their countries sometimes get wide currency. 
However, the reports of eye-witnesses who have visited the Baltic Re- 
publics in recent years, the last census and other statistical material, and 
the publications produced in the Baltic Republics themselves in their own 
languages, all bear out the vigorous development of the national culture 
of each republic. 

The Soviet idea that imperialism should be put “in reverse”, to use 
Nora Beloff’s phrase, does not apply only inside the USSR, but also to 
the relations between the USSR and its so-called “‘satellites”’. It is for 
this reason that the term “‘satellites” is very misleading. 

Whereas an imperialist country tends to control its satellites not only 
by direct government intervention, but by buying up the ownership of 
its industry and natural resources (as, in fact, US capital is today doing in 
Britain), the Soviet approach to the other socialist countries is similar 
to the Soviet Russian approach to the former colonial territories: to 
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co-operate as equals, with the aim of raising the level of the most baok- 
ward to the level of the most advanced. 

In his speech introducing the present Seven Year Plan, Khrushchev 
put forward the idea that all the socialist countries, whatever their starting 
point, would reach the Communist age of plenty more or less together. 
And the new Programme of the Communist Party, adopted this October, 
said in its first draft that “the fact that the Socialist countries are developing 
as members of a single world Socialist system . . . enables them to reduce 
the time necessary for the construction of Socialism and offers them the 
prospect of effecting the transition to Communism more or less simul- 
taneously, within one and the same historical epoch.”* 

This implies that, far from preserving its lead or trying to strengthen its 
position relatively to the other socialist countries, the USSR sets a target 
of equalization of economic standards between the different socialist states. 
If this was “imperialism in reverse” in Central Asia, it is also imperialism 
in reverse in relations between separate countries. 

In the course of years the countries with a planned socialist economy 
have been drawing closer together in their economic planning. This has 
been done through the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, originally 
set up as a counter-blast to the Marshall Plan. This body consists of 
representatives of all the socialist states, meeting as equals, and co- 
ordinating their plans on the basis of co-operation and specialization. Their 
plans are not affected by considerations of profits, but by the relative 
resources and needs of all the member countries. Co-operation for mutual 
benefit takes the place of investment for maximum profit. i 

And now, what about those distant parts of the world, like Cuba, where 
“Soviet imperialism” is said to be active? As long ago as the 1930s this 
question was frequently put, and in 1937 Stalin replied to it in an interview 
with the American correspondent, Roy Howard: “You see, we Marxists 
believe that a revolution will also take place in other countries. But it 
will take place when the revolutionaries in these countries think it possible, 
or necessary. The export of revolution is nonsense.” 

It was interesting to note in the Observer of September 17 an article by 
George Kennan, former US Ambassador in Moscow, who from his own 
knowledge endorses this interpretation of Soviet policy. 

True, the USSR is ready to assist such newly independent governments 
to establish themselves, Here, too, it practises “imperialism in reverse” 
for, instead of exporting capital to them to act as a perpetual source of 
investors’ profit, it sells them large-scale capital goods for their economic 
development, at low interest of 24 per cent, to be completely paid off within 
12 years in terms of the products of the country concerned. (In my previous 
article, July, 1961, p. 364, I incorrectly stated the period of repayment to 
be 20 years—P.S.) 

It would be quite wrong to suggest that the high principles professed 
by the Soviet Government have always been carried out. First, both 
internally and externally, it is now fully recognized that during the later 
Stalin period serious deviations from principle developed in the field of 


* The final draft is not available as we go to press. 
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national policy. Internally, certain acts of discrimination occurred, leading 
to large scale deportations of some smaller nationalities. It has now been 
recognized that such deportations were entirely without justification.* And, 
in foreign policy, it has been recognized that in dealing with the other 
socialist countries, for a period, the USSR did try excessively to impose 
its will on friendly States. That this was an error has now been frankly 
admitted, and Khrushchev’s public apology to Tito for past errors was 
an event without precedent in the history of the relations of large and 
small states, also providing an example of “imperialism in reverse”. 

A second point, which must be borne in mind, is the fact that through- 
out its existence the USSR has been opposed by imperialist states and 
their satellites, which attacked it from 1918 to 1921 and again from 1941 
to 1945. The socialist countries as a whole have felt threatened ever 
since the end of the last war. Repeated calls for “preventive war” which 
have emanated from the USA—despite the wartime alliance—have not 
helped to strengthen the feeling of security inside the socialist countries. 

It is understandable that, in this atmosphere of danger, the. USSR has 
naturally felt it to be far more urgent to safeguard its seourity than would 
be the case in a world where peace was guaranteed. The abuses inside 
the USSR up to 1953, the unjustifiable deportations and arrests, were only 
_ possible because the State Security could claim that they were essential 
emergency measures in a near war situation. 

The attitude of the USSR today on the German question, on Hungary, 
or on any other question concerning its relations with other countries, 
is a function of two distinct factors: the anti-imperialist position, in 
principle, of the USSR on the national question; and, secondly, the needs 
of security in a world in which an arms race is in progress and the Soviet 
frontiers have been illegally crossed on a number of occasions. To accuse 
the USSR of “imperialism” because at times it has to take emergency 
measures which would be inconceivable in a peaceful world, but which are 
necessary defensive measures against real imperialist threats, is to distort 
the nature of Soviet policy. 

To conclude: whatever criticisms may be made of Soviet methods, 
_ tactics, mistakes or ideology, it cannot seriously be maintained that its 
principles, or its practice, follow the pattern of imperialism. It has 
again and again demonstrated that a new relationship is growing up 
between nations and nationalities which puts an end to racial and national 
discrimination and oppression. If, in the first 44 years of this new system 
and under the stresses of war and threatened war, cases can be found in 
which the new principles have not been applied, these should not be cited 
as examples of Soviet imperialism, but as lapses from the new principles 
which the USSR is trying to apply in conditions of considerable insecurity. 
In theory it is the Soviet aim to eliminate on its territory, and in its dealings 
with all other countries, all vestiges of imperialism. In practice a great 
deal has already been achieved in this direction and the words ‘Soviet 
Empire” may serve a useful propaganda purpose in waging the cold war, 
but they have no basis in the situation as it really is. 

* Reparation has been made wherever possible. 
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LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE, 1871-1961 
G. P. GOOCH 


ORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE warmed both hands before the fire 
of life. Perhaps I am the only person now alive who knew him at 
Eton in the eighties and at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the nineties. 

Even then he made an impression of the abounding energy which marked 
his whole career. Whatever task he undertook he pursued with his whole 
strength. I still remember the vigour of his service at tennis at Cambridge. 
With good reason he entitled his colourful Memoirs, Fate has been kind, 
and his readers will agree. Independent means enabled him to shape his 
course according to his heart’s desire, but no lack of resources would have 
prevented him from climbing to the top of the tree. While some of my 
early friends could only have achieved distinction in one particular line, 
he might have succeeded in half a dozen spheres, at the Bar, in the City, 
in journalism, as Professor of Mathematics or Political Economy no less 
than as a Cabinet Minister. He was the Grand Old Man of the Labour 
Party, intervening in debates in the House of Lords to the end. He helped 
to make history. 

The chief discovery of his years at Eton was that he possessed a quite 
exceptional aptitude for mathematics, love of figures, statistics, which was 
to prove of value not only in his academic but in his public career. He 
rose to be head of the largest school in England and the most famous 
school in the world. His six happy years at Cambridge fulfilled his early 
promise. His academic record there was brilliant. He was fourth in the 
mathematical tripos in 1894 and took a first in Natural Science in the. 
following year. He won the Smith’s Prize in mathematics and the Adam 
Smith prize by his earliest work, Local Variations in Wages. He was 
rewarded by a Fellowship at Trinity. 

Hard work did not exhaust his energies, for he became President of 
the Union, the historic debating society which has witnessed the début 
of many destined to the highest offices of state. An outlet for his physical 
vitality was found in tennis, football and racquets. He played tennis for 
the University against Oxford and won. He never dreamed of spending 
his life as a Cambridge don and his first occupation after leaving the 
University was a journey round the world, starting with India. After 
visiting the outposts of what in those days was the mightiest Empire in 
the world, he turned his attention to the mean streets of East London, 
using Mansfield House as his home. The Settlement had been recently 
founded from Mansfield College, Oxford, under the dynamic leadership 
of Percy Alden, his friend and mine, afterwards Liberal Member for 
Tottenham. 

Well-to-do young Victorians, of whom Gladstone was an example, 
usually started as Conservatives, but not all remained within the fold. As 
with his future chief, Lord Attlee, experience of social work in parts of 
East London and of the frustrations of slum life drove him towards the 
Left. At the same time the flood tide of Imperialism, culminating in the 
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South African War, stirred his deepest emotions. He visited South Africa 
“to see for himself. His father had died when he was a child, and among 
his many Lawrence relatives he owed most to his Uncle Edwin, soon to 
become a Conservative MP and a convinced supporter of the prevailing 
ideology. Frederick had grown up in a Conservative atmosphere, for his 
family, like most successful businessmen, had exchanged their old Whiggish 
Liberalism of the mid-Victorian era for what they described as Liberal 
Unionism when the Home Rule issue split the Gladstonian ranks. 

Liberal Unionists were soon merged in the Conservatives, and after his 
visit to South Africa, Frederick left the party to which he had nominally 
belonged. Henceforth he worked for several years with the Liberals, 
who stood for drastic reform at home and self-determination abroad. At 
the turn of the century political passions ran higher than at any time 
since Gladstone raised the Home Rule banner in the eighties, and higher 
than they have ever risen since. It was a fight with the gloves off between 
the forces captained by Joseph Chamberlain and the Colonial Office, 
Milner and Rhodes in South Africa, Curzon in India, with Kipling banging 
the drum, versus the Gladstonian tradition voiced by most of the Liberal 
leaders, among them Campbell-Bannerman, Harcourt, Bryce and John 
Morley. 

During these critical years at the opening of the new century I was 
associated with Lawrence in two enterprises. At the suggestion of Charles 
Masterman a group of young Liberals, including three future Cabinet 
Ministers, collaborated in a volume of essays designed to counteract what 
we regarded as the excessive concentration on distant parts of the world, 
and to remind our fellow citizens of the social problems clamouring for 
treatment at home. The title, The Heart of the Empire, was supplied by 
George Trevelyan, one of the contributors. Lawrence wrote on the housing 
question. I wound up the volume, which enjoyed a surprisingly large sale, 
‘with a lengthy dissertation on the problems of the Empire. When the 
smashing Liberal victory followed in 1906, we flattered ourselves that we 
had played some small part in the atmospheric change. 

I became still more closely associated with the anti-Imperialism campaign 
when Lawrence bought the controlling interest in the Echo, a London 
evening paper of leftish traditions which had got into financial difficulties. 
He wanted an organ in which to preach the two causes nearest his heart— 
opposition to Imperialism abroad and reform at home. I played a minor 
part in the journalistic enterprise in the later phase of which the chief 
proprietor occupied the editorial chair. Though the political tide began 
to turn when the struggle in South Africa dragged on into a third year, 
the deficit on the paper became too heavy and it faded out. The generous 
owner never grudged the outlay, for he believed that his labours had not. 
been in vain. 

When the Boer War was over, Lawrence devoted heart, head and purse 
to the cause of woman suffrage. Though we prided ourselves on being a 
democratic nation, a lingering prejudice excluded half the population from 
full citizenship. Mill’s Subjection of Women, one of the classics of political 
literature, had made people think, and Dame Millicent Fawcett dévoted 
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the long years of her widowhood to the cause. No apostle was better 
equipped for her task, for she combined deep conviction with perfect self- 
control. She was indeed herself the best argument for the franchise. Why, 
indeed, should a woman of high intellectual capacity and feminine refine- 
ment be denied the privilege enjoyed by every manual worker? She was 
one of the best speakers I have ever heard, never attempting flights of 
rhetoric nor playing to the gallery. She was most successful with an 
educated audience, for certain types demand more warmth, colour and 
even occasionally a hint of passion. Something more than a quiet appeal 
to reason was required to battle down the walls of prejudice and apathy, 
but old friends of woman suffrage, myself included, will continue to feel 
a debt of gratitude to the first woman who made a real impact on public 
opinion. The most effective argument against the suffrage was that most 
women did not appear to want it. 

Fate was kind, in no way kinder than in one of the most satisfying of 
marriages. It was a case of love at first sight, he tells us, a confession 
confirmed by the testimony of her friend and colleague in the work among 
girls. They met for the first time at Mansfield House in Canning Town 
in East London, where Lawrence was staying. Sister Emmeline had taken 
a party of her girls there for an evening, and Lawrence walked back with 
them to the station. When the two friends were alone, Sister Mary 
remarked to her friend prophetically, “I have the feeling you will marry 
that man some day.” 

Lawrence had always regarded woman suffrage as part of democracy, 
but it had never gripped his imagination. One of the greatest of his wife’s 
gifts to him was the enlistment of his sympathies and dynamic energies 
for the cause, which became a ruling passion till victory was won in 1918. 
His conviction of the equality of the sexes was demonstrated by adding 
her name to his own. Henceforth the couple were as inseparable in thought 
and deed as Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

In the technique of propaganda they chose a middie course between the 
strictly constitutional method of Mrs. Fawcett and the robust bellicosity of 
Christabel Pankhurst and her mother. Christabel could hold a crowd of 
passers by in a London street by her eloquence and wit, and she may be 
regarded as the initiator of extra-constitutional methods. Since in the 
opinion of the Pethick-Lawrences, Mrs. Fawcett was unlikely to be leading 
them into the Promised Land, they were ready to admit and indeed to 
practise more forcible courses within clearly defined limits. The main 
conflict was transferred from the hall to the street, demonstrations often 
leading to clashes with the police and arrests for disorderly conduct. For 
instance a crowd gathered outside Asquith’s residence in Cavendish Square, 
rang the bell and refused to go away. When the cases came up in court 
and bail was demanded Pethick-Lawrence was there to bail them out. 

The suffragettes were out to arouse the country and they achieved their 
goal. That they made enemies as well as converts they were well aware, 
but they felt there was no easier road to victory. Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence 
was sentenced seven times to prison, her husband once, for his share in a 
rowdy demonstration. When released, they declined to promise to keep 
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the peace and returned to prison. As the temperature rose some of the 
prisoners resorted to a hunger-strike and were forcibly fed, including on 
one occasion Pethick-Lawrence, who describes the experience as extremely 
unpleasant. 

Though militancy seemed allowable and indeed inevitable, it had to be 
kept within bounds if it was not to harm the cause. But within what limits? 
Here the four captains disagreed and the long partnership was dissolved. 
Window-breaking and other attacks on private property seemed likely 
to damage the cause, which was steadily gaining ground and could fill the 
Albert Hall or any other big hall in the country at any time. Both cam- 
paigns ended when war called the nation to sterner tasks. Asquith with- 
drew his opposition, an all-party conference under the chairmanship of 
the Speaker was appointed, and in 1918 the vote for women at 30 was 
passed with negligible opposition. 

Lady Astor was the first woman to take her seat, and some of her 
successors have become Ministers. In 1928 Baldwin admitted women 
on the same terms as men, and a generation later women life peers graced 
the Upper House. Lord Pethick-Lawrence did not live in vain, and he 
may be said without exaggeration to have added his name to the list 
of the makers of history. He has told the dramatic story in his Memoirs, 
and his wife supplies further details in her book, My Part in a Changing 
World. “The militant suffrage campaign,” she writes, “was in my view 
the final stage in the greatest bloodless revolution that has ever taken 
place in the history of man. It was a revolution in ideas which broke 
with traditions as old as recorded time and as widespread as the world. I 
believe it was fraught with issues which, when fully worked out on the 
physical plane, will affect directly one-half of humanity and indirectly the 
entire human race.” 

Unlike Bertrand Russell, Pethick-Lawrence did not oppose the war in 
1914, but joined the Union of Democratic Control founded by Norman 
Angell, Morel, Brailsford and other left-wing journalists, and became its 
treasurer. He refused military service and in 1917 he stood at a by- 
election as a Peace by Negotiation candidate. It could only be a demon- 
stration. He was not alone in his desire to test the possibility of shortenmg 
the conflict, for at the end of the same year Lord Lansdowne, a former 
Foreign Secretary, issued his celebrated letter in the Daily Telegraph 
advocating discussions with the enemy. Needless to say, Pethick-Lawrence 
disapproved of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The breach between Asquith and Lloyd George during the war inflicted 
a blow on the Liberal Party from which it has only recently begun to 
recover, and when Pethick-Lawrence stood for Parliament in 1922 he 
fought without success under the banner of Labour. Much of his time 
during the twenties went to authorship. Books and pamphlets on problems 
of unemployment, a capital levy, wages, prices and the gold crisis appeared 
in rapid succession. A year after his defeat, he won a seat in Leicester 
at a by-election from Churchill and was returned again at the General 
Election of 1924. He had begun his Parliamentary career at the age of 52. 
He took his seat on the Treasury bench on the formation of the Second 
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Labour Government in 1929, when Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, asked for his services as Financial Secretary. The Government, 
which lacked a Parliamentary majority and depended on its existence from 
day to day on Liberal support, collapsed in 1931 during the financial 
crisis, and Pethick-Lawrence lost his seat at Leicester in the ensuing General 
Election. When MacDonald’s acceptance of the King’s request to form a 
Coalition Government split his party, Pethick-Lawrence sided with the 
majority which disapproved the experiment. 

In 1927 he had revisited India after an interval of 30 years. During 
that period constitutional progress had been made through the Morley- 
Minto and the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, and in 1927 the Simon 
Commission suggested further advance towards self-determination. The 
wind of change was blowing, and Pethick-Lawrence returned from his 
visit, convinced that India was ripe for larger responsibilities. He took 
part in the Round Table discussions in the second of which Gandhi joined. 
Little could he guess that his crowning achievement many years later 
would be his share in the historic decision to grant India full sovereignty. 
Alien rule over large nations, however excellent its intentions and achieve- 
ments, had had its day. Whether the transition should occur with or 
without bloodshed would depend on the necessary statesmanship of the 
principal actors. Nothing could be done under Churchill, whom Harold 
Laski described as a picturesque survival of eighteenth century Imperialism. 
The old war horse formally announced that he had not taken office in 
order to preside over the disintegration of the Empire. 

With Hitler in control of Central Europe, no one except perhaps Neville 
Chamberlain was surprised when he set the world aflame in 1939. Pethick- 
Lawrence never questioned the necessity of our duty to preserve the values 
of Western civilization in the only way they could be preserved. On the 
formation of the Churchill Coalition in 1940, party strife was suspended 
for five years, but for the purpose of Parliamentary business a number of 
Members sat on the Opposition benches. Lees-Smith was chosen Leader 
of the Opposition with Pethick-Lawrence as Deputy Leader, and on the 
death of Lees-Smith he succeeded to the first place, to which he added 
the duties of Chairman of the Committee of Public Accounts. Since both 
sides of the Chamber were equally resolved to win the war there was 
friendly co-operation between the Front Benches. This time there was no 
thought or talk of a compromise peace; we all regarded Hitler as a mad 
dog and the revelations of the Eichmann trial confirm our judgment. 

The totally unexpected Labour landslide in 1945 brought Pethick- 
Lawrence to the India Office, a post for which by experience and sympathy 
he was exceptionally fitted. The hideous experience of European dictator- 
ships before and during the war had strengthened the demand for self- 
determination not in Europe alone but in Asia and Africa. The tide of 
nationalism was flowing with irresistible strength. That Germany and Italy 
should lose their colonies as the penalty of defeat was natural, but what 
of the victorious Powers? France, most unwisely, attempted to hold on 
to her empire in the Far East, and wasted blood, money and prestige in 
a series of campaigns culminating in forced withdrawal. 
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How different was the story of India and how prudent were Attlee and 
his colleagues to recognize that the world had changed! Their task was 
facilitated by the lucky accident that Nehru was at the helm. Though he 
had spent ten years of adult life behind bars, he possessed sufficient 
Magnanimity to turn over the page when we fulfilled his heart’s desire. 
Henceforth he was not only a friend but a colleague, proud to remain a 
member of a free Commonwealth in which every member had equal rights. 

In one of the most striking chapters of Francis Williams’ recent book, 
A Prime Minister Remembers, Lord Attlee records his attempts to secure 
some settlement to supersede a system which, as was generally recognized 
in Britain no less than in India, could not go on much longer. The first 
step was to-select as Viceroy Earl Mountbatten, who promptly won the 
confidence of the three leading actors on the Indian stage, Nehru, Jinnah 
and Gandhi. Three members of the Cabinet, Cripps, Pethick-Lawrence 
and Alexander, were despatched to report, and returned with the news 
that the Moslems refused to enter a predominantly Hindu state. No 
one regretted their decision more than the Labour Cabinet, but there was 
nothing to be done. The partition of the Punjab on racial lines caused 
a bloodbath, but Lord Attlee believes that a forced unity would have 
provoked an even greater slaughter. The greatest of decisions was made 
to show that we meant business when the Viceroy announced that we 
should hand over sovereignty on a given date. 

Pethick-Lawrence was as whole-hearted a supporter of the New Deal 
as his chief. Churchill described the transfer of sovereignty as the clattering 
down of the Empire with all its glories, but several prominent Conserva- 
tives expressed approval. Who can doubt today, 14 years later, that our 
action was right? In view of the Russian menace, the almost intolerable 
burden of armaments, the critical condition of our national economy, how 
could we have faced the problem of Indian defence against the 600 millions 
of aggressive Communist China? We have full right today to describe 
ourselves as one of the free nations, proud of our well-tried, ordered liberty, 
eager to help less advanced communities in several parts of the world to 
attain the blessings we enjoy. British Imperialism, sometimes labelled 
Colonialism, is dead. Lord Pethick-Lawrence was one of our Elder States- 
men who drove the nails into its coffin. Yes, fate was kind to him and he 
proved himself worthy of its smiles. He fulfilled the Scriptural precept: 
Freely you have received, freely give. 
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FORWARD FROM EDINBURGH! 
WILFRED ALTMAN 


ILL British Liberals look back on Edinburgh as the turning point? 

It was clearly the most stirring and impressive Assembly of the 

post-war years. The true measure of its effectiveness, however, 
can only be judged at the end of the Call to Action campaign faunched 
by the Party Leader with a magnificent speech during the final stages of 
the proceedings at Edinburgh. 

Certainly the reaction of hard-headed and not always favourably disposed 
commentators showed an unprecedented level of enthusiasm. The dour 
Political Correspondent of the Sunday Times admitted that the spokesmen 
of the new technological age were there in strength. “The conference was 
much younger than those we are likely to see when the Tories and Labour 
hold their jamborees.”” In Jo Grimond he found the Party’s greatest 
national asset, “fervent, personable, sincere”. The Economist’s Special 
Correspondent considered that the Party was “‘beginning to look much 
more balanced”, with a leader at once “urbane, charming, good-looking 
and eloquent”, backed by a formidable array of technocrats, streamliners 
and organization men and “by solid ranks of men and women in their 
twenties and thirties, who have genuinely and unselfishly thrown in their 
lot with the Party”. They include “a high percentage of those fiery en- 
thusiasts who were close to the heart of John Morley, but whom Bagehot 
found so tiresome”. 

Another significant trend observed by some commentators was the 
return to active work at national level of some of the men and women 
who injected that immediate post-war stimulus into the Party, but took a 
less active part in the intervening years while building-up their own careers; 
‘and recognition accorded to others, still young, of whom Edwin Malindine, 
the new President, is a noteworthy example, who carried on the fight 
undaunted through the bitterest, leanest, most desolate years. On the 
other hand, the few remaining crankish elements, inevitable in all parties, 
finally ensured their own routing at the Edinburgh Assembly. 

The public “image” of the Party after Edinburgh is of a younger, more 
vigorous, more rebellious party. Even a Reynolds News man discerned 
a “clearer and more radical image”, although The Economist seemed 
to lay too much emphasis on “another sharp turn to the Left by coming 
out in favour of central planning, local development agencies and regional 
education boards.” With these proposals, as indeed with the more 
debatable—and ‘hotly debated—Amendment proposing de facto recognition 
of the Government of East Germany, Liberals may gratifyingly find events 
catching up with their customarily farsighted views. 

The new “radical image” came over perhaps most effectively in Mr. 
Grimond’s speech when he pledged the Liberal Party to the task of 
“breaking down entirely this devilish British class structure.” And earlier 
when he suggested that companies should give up using directorships as 
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well-paid places of retirement for the exhausted establishment. He was 
right to stress that workers in industry should be brought on to the boards 
of companies so that they would feel that they, in partnership with the 
management, had a responsibility for increasing productivity. He was 
right, too, in holding up the example of enlightened firms in Europe and 
in America who took workers into their confidence and signed contracts 
giving wage ‘security over several years and covering all sorts of fringe 
benefits, pensions and redundancy payments. In contrast, the attitude of 
the British Employers’ Confederation is still to accept that “it is in the 
order of things that the unions should fight the employers” over the capacity 
of an industry to pay higher wages. “Is industry a battle or a co-operative 
enterprise? It may be that you have to negotiate over wages,” he said, 
“but what industry ought to be fighting about is to get exports and to get 
efficient.” 

This is clearly the kind of thinking—and the method of communicating-— 
which can make a far greater, immediate impact on the average, intelligent 
man and woman than the unintelligible exhortation to aim at higher pro- 
ductivity and exports. It drives home the urgency of our problems far 
more effectively, too, than the Conservatives’ vague, inchoate and woolly 
sentiments on co-partnership and the concept of a “‘property-owning 
democracy”. It is also likely to be more effective than attempts to put 
over the Liberal Party’s own proposals for co-ownership, which may appear 
intelligible and practicable to firms with first-class employer-employee 
relations, but must appear like aiming for orbit to firms like Fords, where, 
as Mr. Grimond aptly put it, “you cannot even wheel a tea trolley round 
without having a row.” 

Inevitably, a few commentators—the usual ‘‘names’”!—have shed 
crocodile tears, holding that the Liberal Party has failed to achieve a 
major break-through after a period of considerable advance. They point 
to the Party’s average poll of 25 per cent in recent by-elections, compared 
with some 17 per cent in 1959, and suggest that another 8 per cent would 
achieve the point of psychological break-through. This, they claim, ought 
to have happened during the past year when Liberals were particularly 
well placed to draw in votes from both the bigger parties. 

Several points appear to have escaped commentators who argue this 
way. There have been precious few tests since Paisley or Worcester to 
enable the Party to assess effectively what proportion of votes a Liberal 
candidate might gain in an average three-cornered contest. Had there 
been, the likely swing away from Tories and Socialists and consequent 
high proportion of votes for the Liberal would have been attributed to 
precisely this probable pattern of behaviour customary at by-elections, but 
acerbated by discontent with the Government and disillusion with Socialist 
friction—albeit poorly patched-up. Would a 33 or 35 or 40 per cent poll, 
however close to the winning poll, have qualified as a “major break- 
through” in these circumstances? 

What seems more likely is that the tide of dissident votes which might 
have been, and usually are, picked up by Liberal candidates at by-elections 
has made way for a more concrete advance than some commentators 
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appear to have noted. People are not simply voting Liberal to voice a 
temporary, expedient discontent with either of the other parties, only to 
return loyally to them at General Elections. Indications are that discontent 
has reached a more permanent stage, as the growing number of recruits 
from both parties seems to show. These former members, as well as 
young people from grammar schools and universities, training colleges 
and technical colleges, and the large mass of undecided voters are joining 
the Liberal Party and adding to its strength. The fact that the Liberals 
achieved their 1,000th local government Councillor in the recent local 
elections and by-elections lends point to this argument. It fortifies the 
assumption that a “break-through” has probably occurred already. Im- 
proved local organization, which follows these modest, but significant 
gains, will play an increasingly vital part in the recruitment of further new 
members this autumn and before the next General Election, and could 
well lead to an overall increase in the Liberal poll of 8 per cent or more 
where the poll in the past has been in the order of 25 per cent. In many 
cases it has been higher. In 1959, in 14 new constituencies, Liberals 
gained second place in the last General Election, and in these especially, 
the increase could well be decisive*. 

Meanwhile, the extent to which local party machines will build and 
strengthen themselves after the gain in by-elections in the past two years, 
from local election successes and as a result of the current membership 
drive, will hold the key to the kind of results to be expected at the next 
General Election. Major defection of the Tories in Government, or an- 
other, not unlikely split in the Labour Party could give the Liberal Party 
the kind of fillip to effect a Jandslide. But this is not the basis on which 
to build up hope. The “image” of a youthful, vigorous and rebellious 
party, with sound, constructive and advanced proposals to meet the 
problems and challenges which confront the Britain of the sixties, must 
be carried and forcefully communicated to people in the clubs and pubs, 
the factories, fields and offices throughout the land. 

Thus when the next General Election comes, next year or in 1963, it 
may be said that it was a fiery cross which went forth from Edinburgh and 
gave the Party its finest stimulus to spread the message to the Nation, that 
if it wants Liberal policies, as it patently does, it will get them only from 
the Liberal Party. 

* The Orpington parliamentary by-election will furnish a pointer. In the days of 

the late Sir Waldron Smithers, MP (a Cobdenite Free Trader, but otherwise a 

High Tory), not a single Liberal sat on the local Council in Orpington. Now there 


are twelve Liberal Councillors there, and Orpington South has just given the 
Liberals their first seat on the Kent County Council too. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY OF SOUTH AFRICA 
PETER BROWN 
National Chairman of the Party 


HE LIBERAL PARTY of South Africa is now over eight years old. 

It was founded in Cape Town in May, 1953, shortly after the 

Nationalists had won their second General Election and had increased 
their Parliamentary majority in doing so. The Party evolved from a 
“Liberal Association”, which had been established earlier in the same 
year and had itself grown out of a number of inter-racial discussion groups 
scattered around South Africa. The decision to form the Party was taken 
by South Africans representing all the different groups which make up 
the country’s multi-racial population, and so, from the beginning, the 
Liberal Party has been a fully South African body. There is no other 
active political organization in South Africa which can make this claim. 
The two main political parties are all-white; the Congress movement is 
organized on racial lines; the PAC is for Africans only; the Progressive 
Party was formed by white people and has minimal non-white membership. 
The Liberal Party is the only political organization in South Africa which 
any adult person who subscribes to its principles may join. 

Although it has never been its policy to count the racial origins of its 
members, in its early days the Liberal Party probably enjoyed more support 
from white South Africans than from members of other groups. Certainly 
the attendance at its early Provincial and National Congresses was pre- 
dominantly white. But there has been a steady and significant change in 
the Party’s complexion over the years. Almost from the start the bulk 
of membership in Natal was African, but there has been a substantial 
growth in African membership in the Cape and Transvaal during the past 
two years. At the Annual Congress held in Durban in July this year, the 
majority of delegates and observers were African. This brings its own 
problems of language and organization, but it would be difficult to find a 
more representative body of South Africans today than you find at a 
Liberal Party Congress. 

Not only are they representative in terms of racial origin and of language, 
but also in terms of background and economic status. In Durban in 
July you found university lecturers and students, lawyers and farm 
labourers, businessmen and factory workers, farmers and tribesmen, 
journalists and artisans. ‘There were Africans from the urban town- 
ships; others from the freehold “‘blackspots” of Northern Natal (from which 
Dr. Verwoerd is pledged to remove them and their freehold rights), others 
from the farms and the tribal reserves. For the first time there was an 
African delegate from South West Africa. Significant developments within 
the past year have been the growth in support for the Party in the tough 
townships along the Reef and round Durban and Cape Town; in the 
tribal areas where the Bantu Authorities of the Government are being 
imposed; and among farm labourers, always held by white South Africans 
to know nothing at all about anything. 
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So the years have seen the Liberal Party come to reflect more and more 
a true cross-section of the South African people. And while there has 
been this change in the balance of Party membership, there has been a 
simultaneous and perhaps consequent change in Party policy . . . a steady 
move towards the adoption of more radical policies. 

The most protracted debate within the Party itself has been on the 
franchise question. Initially it adopted a policy of qualified franchise. 
At its second Annual Congress it accepted universal suffrage as its aim, 
with possible interim steps towards it, based on qualifications. Today 
it stands for the immediate extension of the common roll franchise to all 
adult South Africans. It is not only the franchise policy that has seen 
changes. For some years the Party has had a far-reaching land policy 
aimed, first, at removing all present restrictions on land-ownership (except 
in the “Native Reserves” where there would be temporary protection of 
African interests) and, secondly, at obtaining a more equitable distribution, 
and more productive use, of land. At the 1961 Party Congress other 
aspects of Party policy were brought into line with this more radical 
approach. Final details of these policies will only be released later in the 
year, but in general they reflect the recognition within the Liberal Party 
that, when apartheid and race discrimination have gone, many problems 
which flow from years of white privilege will remain. Most of the land 
will still be in white ownership, most of the wealth will remain in white 
hands, and the gap in educational and social standards will remain and 
will still largely follow colour lines. Most African families in the big 
towns will live below the bread-line and many Indian and Coloured families 
will be little better off. 

To remove the Colour Bar and then hope for the best will not be enough. 
The Party will therefore initiate by stages a planned increase in wages 
for semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Each stage will be based on an 
assessment of what each industry will be able to bear at a particular time 
and the programme will be continued until every wage earner has achieved 
a living wage. The Party will integrate education at all levels and will 
introduce a large-scale programme to build schools, train teachers, attack 
illiteracy and provide adult education. Its eventual aim is free and com- 
pulsory education to the standard at present enjoyed by white children. 
In the realm of social services it aims at something akin to the British 
Welfare state, with state medical services and a greatly increased social 
welfare programme. 

For over a century South African liberals have been concerned 
primarily with questions of race discrimination. There is nothing surprising 
about this. These are the main questions which confront all South Africans. 
Now, however, there has been a clear and, perhaps, overdue recognition that 
to get rid of the colour bar is not enough. There must be radical changes 
in the economic, educational and social welfare fields if South Africa is 
not to be left with a potentially revolutionary situation on its hands even 
after the last “Europeans Only” sign has gone. 

As suggested earlier in this article, the changes in Liberal Party policy 
are probably due in part to the changing composition of its membership 
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and the change in membership has probably been accelerated by policy 
changes. Whichever may have been the more important influence the 
Party now has clearly-stated and radical policies which have been discussed 
at Branch, Provincial and National level by people of all races. In a 
multi-racial community this is surely the only sensible way to conduct 
one’s business. No self-respecting person will support a policy which he 
has not helped to formulate. Almost all, if not all, other “solutions” to 
South Africa’s problems suffer from this deficiency—they have been worked 
out by one section in isolation from all others. 

No-one need be told that South Africa is not an orthodox democracy. 
Up to a point it is a democracy for its white citizens—but even then pre- 
ferential treatment for rural voters gives the Nationalists an advantage. 
It is certainly no democracy for its non-white citizens. Africans and 
Indians have no voice in Parliament and, whatever Dr. Verwoerd’s 
fulminations about “Bantu Self-Government” and ‘“Bantustans”, Parlia- 
ment is still the place where the Jaws that count are made. The Coloured 
people have no effective voice in Parliament. So, for most South Africans, 
a purely Parliamentary approach to opposition to the Government is not 
only unattractive, but also impossible. They cannot directly influence 
what happens in Parliament, and Dr. Verwoerd has made it quite clear 
that he has no intention that they should ever be in a position to do so. 

The Liberal Party regards itself as having a Parliamentary and extra- 
Parliamentary function. It contests elections. Before the “Native Repre- 
sentatives” were removed from Parliament it contested and won several 
elections in this field. It has never won a “white” seat although it has 
put up candidates at every election since 1953. It will continue to contest 
such seats because they give it the opportunity to present its non-racial 
programme, from multi-racial platforms, to white voters who would not 
otherwise listen to it. An election enables the Party to confront white 
voters, who have all the traditional South African prejudices, with non- 
white South Africans who simply do not fit the sterotypes into which 
they would like to fit them. It enables it to raise doubts in some voters’ 
minds. These doubts may not produce immediate votes, but they may 
enable white South Africans to accept change more easily in the future. 

But the main body of the Party’s work is in the extra-Parliamentary 
field and is likely to continue to be so. It is here that the real pressures 
against apartheid are developing and it is here, amongst non-white people, 
that the apartheid pinch is really felt. The Liberal Party is firmly com- 
mitted to non-violence but it recognises strikes, boycotts, etc., as perfectly 
legitimate forms of political activity where people are not afforded normal 
political means of expression. It also recognises that such campaigns 
cannot possibly succeed unless they are based on sound organization and 
sound political education. 

The basis of Nationalist philosophy is that contact breeds friction, that 
the more you get to know somebody of another colour the less you will 
like him . . . therefore you and he must be kept apart. Apart from the 
fact that 300 years of contact and 100 years of industrial growth have 
made separation impossible, this is not a philosophy which enjoys much 
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support in the rest of the world. The Liberal Party subscribes to the 
more universal view, that by getting to know a person you come to under- 
stand him and his problems and to realize that they are very little different 
from your own. There are many other people in South Africa, apart from 
the Nationalists, who argue that people of different races cannot live and 
work together. Some of them are black, some of them are white. They 
argue that race loyalties will always transcend all others. The Liberal 
Party has disproved this theory in its own practical experience. In the 
eight years of the Party’s existence, it has seen many fierce and heated 
-debates on all kinds of questions but on not one has the final vote ever 
followed racial lines. Non-racialism can and does work and the Liberal 
Party has proved it. 

If the Liberal Party has not met with success in the elections it has 
fought, it has been busy in other fields. It has been closely identified with 
the “convention” movement at present sweeping South Africa; it has been 
in the front of the fight against the implementation of the Group Areas 
Act. It has almost single-handed carried on a campaign against removal 
of African freeholders from their homes throughout the Northern districts 
of Natal; it has conducted campaigns to secure increased wages for African 
workers; it has tried to expose the sham of the “Bantu Authorities”. None 
of these things has made it popular with the authorities and the Party’s 
growing support from African people has made the Government give its 
activities and its members increasing attention. 

Our National President, Alan Paton, may not leave South Africa. Jordan 
Ngubane, National Vice-President, and two other senior African members 
of the Party, Bill Benghu and Julius Malie, were arrested at the end of 
March, and charged under the Suppression of Communism Act. None is 
a Communist and Mr. Ngubane is probably the most outspoken critic of 
Communism amongst African politicians in South Africa. These three 
men were released on bail. Their case is still pending. Mr. Ngubane and 
Mr. Benghu have made five fruitless trips from Durban to Johannesburg, 
at their own expense, and appeared in court momentarily to hear their case 
remanded to some future date. Patrick Duncan and Joe Nkatlo, leading 
members of the Party, have been banned from all meetings for five 
years. A number of Party members of all races were detained for periods 
of up to and over three months in last year’s post-Sharpeville emergency. 
In this year’s pre-Republican pseudo-emergency, further members were 
detained without trial. In no case was a charge pressed against them. 
These Government acts, combined with increasing attendance of Special 
Branch officers at Party meetings, show a growing Government concern 
at the activities of the Party. Dr. Verwoerd and Mr. de Wet Nel have 
made threatening statements about it in Parliament this year. What their 
next step will be remains to be seen. 

Dr. Verwoerd’s objection to the Liberal Party is that it is busy exploding 
his myth of racial incompatibility. It is drawing a growing number of 
people of all sections of the community to an acceptance of the view that 
the best alternative to apartheid is a full non-racial democracy in which 
race discrimination will be a bad dream of the past and in which rights 
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and duties will be shared by all. If one accepts that apartheid, a policy 
of white supremacy, has no future on the African continent, one must 
then consider what its possible successors could be. To miy mind there 
are only three choices—an African racialism, a Communist totalitarianism 
or a non-racial democracy. Apartheid puts all Africans together. What- 
ever a man’s economic, educational or social status, if he is black, apartheid 
has a special place in society for him—and it is an inferior place. So 
apartheid, by its insistence on racial difference, gives every African, as an 
African, a common interest in its overthrow. In this situation the emotional 
appeal of the African racialist is an easy one. The gross inequities in the 
economic standards between most white people and most non-white people 
in South Africa make the Communist appeal an easy one too. Economic 
differences are so blatant that much of the Communist’s propaganda work 
is done for him before he has had to lift a finger. 

In South Africa, black racialism has an easy emotional appeal and 
Communism has an obvious economic appeal. Non-racial democracy 
has no such easy appeal. Its “line” can only be sold through hard work, 
good organization and a practical demonstration that race co-operation 
works and that it produces results in the fight against apartheid. It is 
surprising that the impact of black racialism and Communism has not 
been greater in South Africa. In spite of all the insults and provocations 
heaped on them by successive South African Governments, the idea of 
racial co-operation is one which in the past has always brought an immedi- 
ate response from most non-white South Africans. The Nationalist 
Government has spent 13 years destroying this asset and doing so with a 
foolhardiness unmatched by any of its predecessors. Nevertheless, much 
of it remains. It is the balance between this resource and the resources 
of racialism and Communism which is changing—and to the disadvantage 
of those of us who hope for a reasonably peaceful solution to our troubles. 

It is on this non-white response to the idea of non-racialism, and on the 
slow but evident realization by many white South Africans that white 
supremacy is not only immoral but cannot possibly last, that the Liberal 
Party is trying to build. Within the industrialized society which modern 
South Africa represents, the races are so inextricably intertwined and so 
inter-dependent that they have to learn to live together if anything of 
what has been built up by them together over the past 300 years, is to 
survive. If they are to learn to live together then they must first remove 
Dr. Verwoerd from power. The Republican referendum of last year 
showed that white voters cannot do that alone; the failure of the stay-at- 
home strike at the end of May showed that non-white non-voters cannot 
do it alone. The two together would represent a force against which the 
Nationalist Government could not stand. This is the force which the 
Liberal Party is trying to build. 

268 Longmarket Street, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 
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R. MICHAEL FOOT, sometime editor of the Beaverbrook Evening 
Standard, now managing director of Tribune, can be aptly taken 
as representative of the third school. He usually moves in political 

association with Messrs. Driberg, Mikardo and Silverman. Mr. Foot is 
not only a great admirer of Cromwell, but, quite recently, has expressed 
the (partly true) view that “public opinion is made”. Mr. Foot indeed 
holds something of that species of faith in a kind of sacramental union 
of “the vanguard” with “the masses”, which in the past Mr. John Strachey 
used to express in his books. The history, however, of the Jacobin and 
Bolshevik Parties shows that this view is not necessarily the same as 
entrusting politics to the flux of the political free market of what the masses 
or majorities actually declare themselves to want. Rather, its upholders 
propose, evangelistically and apocalyptically, to stir them up to have wants 
in commendable directions. From the professional point of view of the 
political scientist what makes Mr. Foot of especial interest is, not the 
distinctive politics advocated in the pages of the Tribune, but that he has 
attempted, not without success in some quarters, to make himself the 
voice of “the active party workers” in the constituency Parties, as distinct 
from that of the mass electorate. 

This brings us to one of the most fascinating issues in contemporary 
party politics. Harold Laski and R. H. S. Crossman have both endeavoured 
to elevate the position of the party chairman. Laski saw himself as 
speaking as “the conscience of the Party” (a point on which Lord Attlee 
has commented), although the fine democratic fervour of his position was 
weakened by the fact that he often spoke for himself, without the con- 
currence even of a majority of the National Executive. The present 
argument, however, is different. The chairman might attempt to be an 
ideological dictator, as Baldwin and Churchill wrongly represented Laski 
to be. (It is true that Laski spent most of his life trying to write Marxism 
into the official doctrine of the Party. He failed; but in the case of the 
Communist Manifesto Centennial pamphlet, sponsored by the Labour 
Party, he nearly succeeded.) But what a majority of the party decides at 
the limited Party Conference—especially, a cynic may add, if the Trade 
Union bloc vote is delivered to the Left and not to the Right—must surely 
be the authentic voice of democracy. This is the view of Foot and Allaun 
alike. Whether or not (from the point of view of a strict Leninist) tinged 
with “Left-wing infantilism”, Mr. Foot would never be tempted to open 
his mouth to express Mr. Crossman’s views on power and on the dangers 
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of a schism between “‘the militants“ or elect and the voting masses. 

The comment here, as touching “‘the authentic voice”, does not lie in 
challenging the democratic nature of the Trade Union dominant vote or 
the argument that, if as much as 90 per cent of the membership of a great 
trade union fail to turn up at meetings of their local, where major decisions 
are being taken (cf. Julius Goldstein: Government of British Trade Unions), 
they disqualify themselves and have no complaint. It is more fundamental, 
and a more universal political phenomenon, that the active party workers 
tend to regard their voice as the authentic voice of democracy and, there- 
fore, as authoritative. This belief is, in fact, false; because false, fraudulent; 
and, because fraudulent, dangerous.? 

The same faith will also be found in members of the Conservative Party. 
The Communist Party is based on it (or almost—all are authoritative, but 
some are more authoritative than others)?. No one denies that this 
“vanguard” is a small minority of the total electorate. Also no one denies 
that it is, by its self-sacrificing enthusiasm, indispensable for victory for any 
Party. Anything that reduces the importance of constituency ward 
meetings, even although the average attendance is probably only about a 
dozen persons, passing resolutions for the rest, may rightly be deplored 
as reactionary, although a mathematical poll of the electorate might, more 
precisely and better, record that electorate’s actual wishes. The paid-up 
Party membership of the Conservative Party is about 3 millions (“Young 
Conservatives”? accounting for a half-million). Owing to group affiliation 
by various Unions, the membership of the Labour Party is more difficult 
to calculate, but can optimistically be put at 64 millions, of which the 
Constituency Parties’ paid-up strength is 1,053,000 (1960}. According to 
Mr. Golan of the Communist Party, broadcasting, the active membership 
of the Labour Party should be put at about 150,000—which brings it 
1 Jt may, of course, on the contrary be argued that it is rather the fundamental 

democratic faith, that the majority of the population is interested in politics, 

that is indeed fraudulent. However, the statistics of participation, given by Lipset, 

Jennings and Tom Harrison, although sufficiently alarming and broadly consistent, 

do not fully bear this contention out, as touching civil participation as distinct 

from voting in, e.g. the trade union locals. The oligarchic structure of politics 

(which lets “active workers”, including Communists, into power), thanks to the 

tendency of l'homme moyen sensuel to prefer football games, circuses or having 

a drink before the bar closes, rather displays itself in the week-by-week machinery 

of party politics than amid the gladiatorial entertainments of a General or 

Presidential Election. 

2 As touching the Labour Party, Mr. Crossman in commenting on this year’s Party 
Conference again affirmed that “final authority” (whether on detail or on general 
direction, he did not state) lay with the Conference, as against Mr. Gaitskell’s 
position that, even on Polaris bases, final decision in action must lie with the 
Parliamentary Party. Mr. Cousins, of the Transport and General Workers Union, 
put the issue succinctly to Conference from his own point of view. It had to 
make up its mind whether there was to be “substitution of government by 
committee for government by Conference”’—the tacit assumption being that 
Conference was authentically “democratic”, and that the National Executive and 
the Parliamentary Party were not. Maybe he meant that Conference was the 
“democratic” structure of a vanguard or “elect” (but not “elected”) movement. 

3 Later figures, cited by Dr. R. T. McKenzie, show a reduction here to 847,526 
individual members. The total electorate is 35,389,000. 
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comfortably closer to the numbers that the British Communist Party itself 
can muster, of about 26,000. Anyhow, the active Labour membership, 
which attends party and ward meetings when decisions are taken, and 
which. selects delegates for Party Conferences, is far smaller than the total 
paid membership. 

What is important is that their militant, optimistic and often slightly 
millennarian outlook is quite different from that typical of the average 
voter. Theirs is not the attitude of the majority of voters (which has, 
perhaps exaggeratedly, been described in Britain as ‘‘magnificently un- 
agitated” about party politics). On the contrary, it is frequently that of a 
church or conventicle of dedicated men, a pressure group of the faithful 
who offer to a stupid world social salvation—or, alternatively, a programme 
for all the chosen, solid men of sense with a stake in the country, true- 
blooded steak-eaters. Is their voice the authentic voice for all genuine 
democrats?—-or shall we say with the late lamented Dr. Joad that “it all 
depends upon what you mean”? Is it not rather Television and the Gallup 
Poll which makes true Democracy possible for the first time almost since 
Aristotle? Is the Party system an organization designed to bring in the 
vote, if not on the basis of political Derby winners, at least on that of 
announced programmes or offerings of political goods; or is it a matter 
of holding the true faith, beneath the banner of which we will live or die? 
It will be borne in mind that there are no less dogmatic doctrinaires of the 
Right than of the Left. One may note the kind of remark made by 
Republican Presidential Candidate Alfred Landon of Kansas, in 1936: 
“A planned economy is incompatible with the democratic form of govern- 
ment . . . there is no half-way house between the two systems.” Again, 
one has the stereotyped slogans of the kind against which Walter Lippmann 
warned us: “Balance the Budget” or even “Keep Britain White”. 

§iv 

In a recent speech to a constituency party, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Leader 
of the Opposition, in connection with discussion about whether Viscount 
Stansgate could remain Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, M.P. (as the vast 
majority of his Bristol electors wished), said that “almost all British 
constitutional changes have been piece-meal”. To pretend otherwise was 
“absurd, dishonest nonsense”. There were principles; but they could not 
be realized en bloc over-night. The question was one of the support and 
the timing. The Leader of the Opposition gave small encouragement to 
the view that political “principles”? could be multiplied like rabbits, so 
that every party splinter could elevate its peculiar interests or nostrums 
into a “principle”, and then make these principles part of some rigid 
ideology for the Party or the country. Crossman, it is true, has referred 
wisely to “a few central principles”, on which the dynamism of the party 
may depend; but like Foot he regards the piecemeal approach as both 
theoretically and practically intolerable. As against this Gaitskell’s policy 
has been empirical and one of adjustment. While, as a politician, recog- 
nizing the objective realities of the international and the economic situation, 
he has kept an eye upon popular demand in the actual political market 
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as it is, and not only as some people, who wish to take the electorate by 
the shoulders, think it ought to be. 

The Communist Party is frankly “churchly” in its outlook, with a faith, 
traditionally intolerant; an alternative religion, accepted in its totality by 
the devout, to wit, Marxism; and the undoubted advantage of a strong 
and dogmatic sense of purpose. There is a complete and seamless, woven 
web of principles, forming a connected ideology. The Western democratic 
tradition, and quite peculiarly the Anglo-Saxon tradition since Locke and 
Jefferson, has been different. It has allowed for public opinion being 
subjected to a diversity of legitimate pressures on the market. Its chief 
principle and purpose have been that there must be tolerance of a diversity 
of principles and purposes. Parties, indeed, have put forward programmes 
and governments have carried legislation; but these have not been thought 
to be sacrosanct against change in public demand, declared through com- 
petitive party elections. The details of policy and legislation have not 
“come up from below”; but what has been desired is that the electorate 
should give as clear an expression as possible of its wants and wishes, 
which the Government has to take into account. Minority rights have 
traditionally been protected. This has all ‘been rather in the mood of the 
ordinary elector, who likes to survey the field and have his choices, than 
of the active party worker, whether of Right or Left, straining for a 
crusade which will end in the compulsion of legislation, and who con- 
fidently knows what ought to be. His inclination and desire are to get on 
to a public platform and to prophesy an apocalypse. It is true that 
Communist politics, whether in government or at the level of “agit-prop”’, 
can be highly “professional”, like the conduct of a clergy; but it is such 
within the ambit of an established faith—and, be it noted as distinctive, 
a fatth that is prepared to use force. The churchly principle of vis directiva 
and the secular principle of vis coactiva are thoroughly confounded. 

Is the Anglo-Saxon tradition in politics any longer viable? No one 
doubts that Messrs. Crossman and Foot sincerely believe in civil liberties. 
Both most genuinely believe that they belong to this great and liberal 
tradition—but up to what point? Personally, did I go so far as some, 
for the sake of efficiency, I would go the rest of the way, vote Communist 
and end free elections: public opinion would, with emphasis, be “made”. 
It is well to admit, although the theme cannot be discussed here, that what 
is called “the democratic way of life’, whether of the Majoritarian or 
the Natural Rights variety, as Plato saw, suffers from immense disabilities, 
especially when in competition with a military power of more than 
Macedonian proportions, with a determined dictatorship, or with a crusade 
that resembles Islam in its fanaticism. In our moods of deeper pessimism 
we can say that perhaps Hobbes was right; and, by analogy, that only a 
world sovereign tyranny can maintain a world peace, against all comers 
bearing “the private sword”. (In this case, of course, we may prefer the 
power of our own world sovereign.) We can yet heartily agree with Lord 
Attlee, speaking in Toronto, that personal liberties must be sacrificed in 
some measure if we are to preserve public liberty. While praying to be 
delivered from bureaucratic jacks-in-office and from bumbledom, yet the 
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age will clearly demand more planning, national and international. 

The contentions, however, of this article are: (a) that it is important for 
thinking men to distinguish between the “‘churchly” social form and the 
attitudes of the legitimate “‘secular” form, and that those who choose the 
former—that of those who know what de fide ought to be—should seek 
to persuade popular demand, through voluntary movements (as distinct 
from party organizations) which have always historically performed a 
valuable political function; but not to coerce; (b) that the fundamental 
function of a political party is that of brokerage or of middle-man between 
government and sovereign people; (c) that if intolerant propaganda about 
a multitude of principles may convert some electors, it can decisively 
alienate others, and these the best opponents of ideological dictatorships; 
and (d) that the prudent man will seek, indeed, to build up power against 
threats, alike to established and nationally patterned liberties and to 
necessary and popularly demanded social advance, but that he will do this 
with as much empiricism, and as little ideological messianism and 
dogmatism, as the needs of successful electioneering permit. 
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TOPOGRAPHY — 
LITTLE TOBAGO 
LESLIE REID 


HE parent island of Tobago is small enough, about as long as the 
Isle of Wight, but considerably narrower. Little Tobago, the off- 
spring, is a mere islet with an area of no more than 450 acres, 
remotely star-shaped, about a mile and a half off the north-east coast. But 
size in this instance has no importance, and this insignificant islet is dis- 
tinguished not only as compared with its parent but with all other West 
Indian islands as well. Even that is an understatement. Little Tobago 
is known more frequently, and with every justification, as Bird of Paradise 
Island, which makes it unique among all the islands of the New World. 
Members of this highly aristocratic bird-tribe are not native to Tobago, 
or to any part of the Americas, and the ancestors of the birds of paradise 
which visitors may see, if they are fortunate, were brought here in 1909 
from Dutch New Guinea by the then owner of the island, Sir William 
Ingram. They made themselves at home in conditions not widely different 
from those they already knew: a climate similar, though with a lower 
rainfall, a hilly terrain rising to some 500 feet, dense virgin forest. When, 
in 1929, Sir William died, his sons bequeathed the island to the Government 
on condition that they kept it as a sanctuary. This has been done and today 
a small annual grant is made to pay the wages of wardens. 

Early morning is the best time to see the birds of paradise, which meant 
that we were up long before the sun. There followed a drive along almost 
the whole length of the Windward Road of the parent island, familiar 
already from many daylight occasions, but shrouded now in the unfamili- 
arity of dawn. At that hour it was surprising to see any traffic at all as 
the snaking road coiled in the gleam of the headlights. But the watercarts 
which supply the remoter settlements were already abroad, and our bright 
beam picked out at intervals some early riser on his way to work, a man 
swinging a cutlass, another astride of a donkey, a woman with a vaguely 
defined bundle on her head. The arching fronds of coconut-palms, un- 
wontedly at rest at this windless hour, were silhouetted against the paling 
sky. Dawn merged into sunrise. 

On a secluded beach beyond the village of Speyside a boat was drawn 
up, and then it was not long before passengers and crew were heading out 
to sea. Frigate-birds described wide slow circles far overhead against 
the sky. Brown boobies skimmed the wave-crests. Then details of the 
humped outline of Little Tobago steadily defined themselves: the white 
girdle of breakers, the plunging promontories, the mantle of forest. By 
now we were over shallow, inshore waters, where the milky turquoise tints 
of coral-growth glimmered through. The stuttering racket of the outboard 
motor abruptly expired, the boat leapt over the breakers, and its nose 
cut into the sand of a sheltered bay. Here we were met by one of the 
wardens, and under his guidance began to climb the steep path through 
the forest. We were perhaps too large a party to expect to invade with 
success the remoter sanctuaries of the birds of paradise. But our tread 
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was silent. No dead leaves rustled, no sticks cracked. Information was 
conveyed by signs or in whispers. From time to time our guide paused 
to fill one of the water-containers provided for the birds on this almost 
waterless island. Then from far away among the trees came the first 
indication, a harsh and quite unmusical cawing, a reminder that birds 
of paradise are closely related to crows, a reminder also that the beauty 
of these creatures does not extend to the cries they utter. 

At a point where the path levelled out to a terrace some 400 feet above 
the sea, we came to a halt. A gesture from the guide enjoined both silence 
and some measure of concealment. Below the terrace a clearing had 
been made, so that it was possible to gaze out and down over the tops 
of trees rooted far below. Quite apart from the exotic creatures we were 
hoping and did not altogether fail to see, this vantage-point had character 
and beauty in its own right. Far out over the blue of the sea the horizon 
was bounded by the parent island, mountainous and green. To the right 
a high promontory of the islet on which we had just landed cut half across 
this farther prospect, plunging precipitously to inshore shallows, where 
gleamed once more the porcelain pallor of coral. From our height the 

‘waves seemed to break languidly, as though in slow motion. At our feet 
the ground fell steeply, and down the slope banana and paw-paw trees 
had been planted to provide food for the birds. 

For a time it was not birds of paradise we saw, but native birds, familiar 
and not uncommon. A motmot perched in all his iridescent, blue-banded 
splendour long enough to be admired at leisure. Corn-birds flew across, 
revealing their yellow tail-feathers, which is a thing they do only when in 
flight. Some carried nest-material in their ivory bills towards flask-shaped 
nests hanging from the upper branches of an immortelle tree. More than 
once a humming-bird swung like a bee from one torch of flame-coloured 
blossom to another. But the brightest picture of all was composed by a 
pair of blue tanagers in a paw-paw tree. Immediately below the umbrella- 
crown of deeply indented leaves there hung a cluster of melon-like fruit. 
Most were still green, but one was a brilliant orange with ripeness. On 
it the sky-blue birds were eagerly feasting. 

All this while the birds of paradise were making themselves known only 
by their discordant cawings. Then at last the guide uttered a whispered 
word and pointed to his left. Through the branches of a tree far down 
in the hollow we caught a glimpse of a thing that flew, as it seemed, within 
an aureole of golden radiance. Three times this happened within the next 
half hour and each time the gleam vanished as the bird alighted somewhere 
out of sight. We had, of course, expected more. Who at such times fails 
to expect the utmost? But at least we had a glimpse, which I gather is 
more than can be said by many visitors with no more than an hour or 
two to spare. But that was all. Our meagre opportunity had spent itself, 
and now as the morning wore on even the harsh cries sank to silence. 
We had seen all we were to be allowed to see of the greater bird of 
paradise, Paradisea apoda, the footless one, so called by Linnaeus in the 
eighteenth century, because it was then known to the Western World only 
in the form of skins, from which feet and wings had been hacked by the 
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traders who bought them from native hunters in New Guinea. This gave 
tise to the legend that they had need of neither, that they passed their 
whole lives sustained aerially on the filmy splendour of their plumes, 
feeding ambrosially on the dews of heaven and the nectar of flowers, and 
that when very rarely they came to earth, all they had to do was suspend 
themselves on the wire-like feathers of their tails. 

It is, of course, in the mating season that the gorgeous plumage of the 
cocks comes to perfection, when their nuptial display is something worth 
making a long journey to see. No doubt by now it has been seen and 
to some extent studied in their native haunts, but few have been thus 
privileged, and it seems that only once has any European watched it here 
on Little Tobago. That was in 1917 and the month was November. Some 
four or five cock-birds were seen displaying together, attended by hens 
who flew to and fro on each side. They, the dancing cocks, uttering loud 
cries, raised their wings high above their heads until the arching cascades 
of their plumes swathed them in a golden mantle, and all the while they 
strutted and postured, quivering with ecstasy, until the plumes vibrated and 
seemed almost to flow and fall. We must hope and believe that as that 
exceedingly privileged spectator went on his way, when there was no more 
to be seen, he was in the mood to sing a heartfelt Nunc Dimittis. 

But for all the splendour of these settlers from overseas, for all that 
their presence here in the West Indies can be thought of as an interesting 
and successful experiment in acclimatization, they are unquestionably aliens. 
Their survival might have been achieved at a heavy cost to native birds. 
Fortunately this has not happened, and it remains true today that visitors 
to Little Tobago will do well to give as much of their time to the natives 
who, if you like, have a better right to be there, as to the settlers however 
distinguished. One of these native bird-tribes indeed confers a separate 
distinction on this small island, making a visit abundantly worth while 
entirely on its own account. To see them we left the high terrace of the 
paradise birds, went on through the forest and came to a grassy ledge 
high above the sea on the northern coast. On the left a long slope of 
rock, thickly set with stunted bushes and cacti, fell not quite sheer but 
with extreme steepness to the girdle of foam and the glistening black rocks 
at its foot. The rest of the picture was taken up by the blue plain of the 
sea, with a chain of white-stained rocks set centrally. It was a setting 
worthy of one of the supreme aristocrats of the world of birds, the red- 
billed tropic-bird. Eight or ten of them were on the wing, at one moment 
against the background of cliff, at the next against that of the sea. 

Who could describe their beauty? Spotlessly white, with a wide wing- 
span, a vivid red bill, and two long white streamers trailing out behind, 
they sailed with serene absence of effort back and forth between the 
margins of our seascape. It was enough just to watch these evolutions, 
but presently attention was focused on one who, superbly gliding, drew 
nearer than any of the others, hovered over a thicket of vivid green bushes 
on that dizzy slope, made as though to enter, then turned away to join 
her companions. It caused a lift of the heart to see the way she raised 
her wings ‘in a high arching curve as a prelude to the act of hovering. 
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Over and over again, at least 20 times, this same manœuvre was repeated. 
What did it mean? Was she choosiing a site for a nest? If so, why 
hover with an air of reluctance so frequently over the self same spot? 
Was there a nest there already? Then why the hesitation, repeated so 
many times, followed in every instance by retreat? The performance came 
to an end at last, but the problem remained unsolved. 

Birds of paradise and red-billed tropic-birds would seem to confer dis- 
tinction enough on an island no more than a mile in width, but to my 
mind at least there is a third. For me the forest of Little Tobago provides 
yet another compelling reason for a visit. Its strange and highly individual 
character is brought about by the dominance in close association of two 
very different plants. One is a palmetto, a palm-tree, that is to say, of the 
kind which has circular, fan-shaped leaves. As palm-trees go this, the 
silver thatch or broom paim, is of moderate size only, but even at that, 
here on Little Tobago they frequently out-top their neighbours. It is not 
too much to say that over wide stretches of the forest this is the dominant 
tree by quite a wide margin. The other characteristic and in a sense 
dominant plant is an aroid, related to the arum-lilies of our greenhouses, in 
the forest a notable epiphyte. Not infrequently we would come upon it 
rooted independently in the soil, growing in erect clusters of immense 
leaves, up to four feet in length. When many are crowded together at 
ground level this monstrous aroid makes hugely umbrageous thickets, 
through which it would be almost impossible to force one’s way. More 
often it is an epiphyte, nearly always on- the palmettoes, clinging to them 
usually at a level not far above the base, so grotesque with their vast 
leaves as to seem out of all proportion too big for their hosts. From out 
of the centre of the clusters long flowering stems curve upwards and then 
down, far below the level of the leaves. The bizarre individuality of the 
forest, thus attributable in about equal measure to palmettoes and aroids, 
can hardly be exaggerated. Usually, even in the midst of the riot of 
plant life that makes up a tropical forest, there rules some discipline of 
proportion, the bigness of epiphytes for instance graded within limits to 
that of their hosts. Here there is no such discipline, and the comparatively 
puny palmettoes, many of little more than sapling size, have the air of 
being grievously overburdened by the aroids which have fastened them- 
selves, like Old Men of the Sea, on their reluctant hosts. It must be added 
that the little palmettoes seem none the worse for the immense burdens 
that thev bear. 
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TREES IN AUTUMN 
R. H. FERRY 


F spring is progress to the altar and high summer is the marriage, then 
autumn is the going away when the deciduous trees of the woods 
scatter their leaves as nature’s confetti. The winds blow and the 

superstition that if you match a falling leaf it will bring you luck for the 
rest of the year, is still evergreen in the remoter rural areas. 

For a long time we have hardly been able to see the wood for the trees. 
All has been very green—almost too green, full and blowsy for any artist 
to paint with any degree of line definition. But now there is a big chemical 
change taking place and it is hastened by the lowering temperature and 
night frosts. The leaves begin to colour, curl and fall, and the sweet- 
chestnuts come showering down like prickled apples, splitting as they 
rattle against the boughs. Inside the cream coloured cups, the fat 
mahogany chestnuts are tight-sandwiched. 

The sap in all the trees, even those that retain their leaves through 
the winter, runs slower. Vivid emerald greens become pigeon-greys and 
large sections of the woods seem to be on fire with the copper flames of 
beeches and among these are the lesser fires—clouds of yellow of the 
birches and oaks. And on the hillside the fire of colour continues in the 
larches. Everywhere there is colour to behold in nature’s going away 
dress—copper, orange and even scarlet . . . for as yet, thankfully, it is 
still autumn. Later as the winds and rain increase in force, beating 
constantly and with fierceness against the branches, the mellowness of 
the scene will vanish to the barrenness of winter. Only the Scots pines 
and a few other trees will retain their foliage and witness “the great fall”— 
the big, ragged brown and yellow scraps that were once the leaves of the 
sweet-chestnuts; the copper, brittle and curved shavings of the beech; the 
slippery fish-like- slivers of the sycamore and poplar; the dead butterflies 
fallen from the birch and the scorched remnants of the common oak. 

From above there has been a fall weighing thousands of tons if some 
giant besom could sweep it all up, and so the earth beneath the trees in 
the woods rises several feet by contrast. The beauty of leaf vanishes 
slowly as a rule; so slowly that we hardly know of its passing, and a night 
gale perhaps completes the strip-tease act. And then, at long last, and 
rather to our surprise, we see not just the wood in glorious autumnal 
technicolour, but the trees themselves—their character, their grain, the 
run of bark and individuality. One realises how knotty the oak, how 
spindly the ash, how thready the birch. From above, the light once more 
penetrates through the lacey pattern of branches, giving the sombre- 
looking rides through the wood a lightness of air that was never there in 
the summer. One comes to know, too, how chameleon-like are the barks 
of trees. They are never quite the same for two days together, their 
colours changing with the mood of the weather. If the day is dull the 
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trees become “as iron”, while morning frost turns them to silver as the 
sun comes up almost begrudgingly over the eastern horizon; and from 
rain they take on a deep penny-bronze. 

The scientists say human beings could not live on earth without trees, 
for they breathe in foul air and give out oxygen with which we can fill 
our lungs. In autumn this pumping in and out of air is markedly appreci- 
able in any English wood. There is a sweet odour of vegetation all around, 
and if one stands surrounded by pines, one has a magical feeling of well- 
being almost at once. 

The beauty of our landscape, however, does not lie in vast forests. 
England is a country of little woods, of well-designed coppices and brakes. 
Trees can become frighteningly monotonous if there are too many of them 
and no open spaces or fields to checker the landscape. No wonder many 
people are objecting to the planting of vast forests of conifers. Such trees 
are surely for the higher lands, for if they are not dominated by the 
mountain and hills, they will very soon dominate the site on which they 
are planted, obliterating all else from view. We have many trees and 
we know their utility, their industrial value and aesthetic worth full well, 
but as we plan for future springs, summers and autumns, that will as 
assuredly come as God made little apples, we should see that we plant 
trees of different varieties and not concentrate alone on those that come 
quickly to the axe and the saw-mills. 

Nevertheless, in the depths of our larger woods and forests there is a 
great peace and tranquillity to be found ... perhaps more in autumn 
than at any other season. The silence is only broken by the late song 
and twitter of birds. It is the kind of silence that is only to be felt on the 
bridge of a big ship at sea, on the top of a mountain or in an empty church. 
The words of Longfellow express the feeling well—‘‘Nature traced these 
lovely lines, and carved the graceful arabesque of vines. The pavement 
carpeted with leaves, gives back a softened echo to thy tread. Listen! 
the choir is singing; all the birds in leafy galleries beneath the eaves are 
singing. Listen! ere the sound be fled, and learn that there may be worship 
without words.” 

Like human beings and animals, trees have their likes and dislikes 
as to their abode and the kind of earth on which they live. The Way- 
‘faring tree with autumn berries that turn to black likes dry, chalky places, 
while the Rowan or Mountain Ash, with its pillar-box scarlet berries, hates 
chalk and prefers mountains and moorlands. The Guelder Rose is to 
be found flowering only along damp ditches and hedgerows. 

In September the hazel-nuts lose their milk and become slip-shell cobs, 
sweet and ripe for picking. October is known as the Elderberry month 
when the bountiful clusters of purple-black fruits, loved by gypsies and 
cottage wine-makers, hang heavily from bush and elder tree. Beech trees 
turn to gold, and while the Common Oaks retain the colour of their leaves 
as long as possible, the imported Scaret Oaks turn to russet and the Silver 
Maples back their leaves with silver. By November only the evergreens 
remain as such—the Lawson’s Cypress that comes to us from Chile; the 
Umbrella Pine from North America and the Austrian Black Pine, not 
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forgetting the Monkey Puzzle to name only a few of these trees that 
defy the cold of winter with their foliage. Ñ 

We have fortunately a wide and varied arborial collection to suit almost 
any site and that will grow under vastly different conditions in our small 
island. Our native trees that first got a root-hold in prehistoric forests, 
churchyard yews, poisonous to man and beast but not to birds, the oak, 
the ash, pine and birch are well known. We could not have carried on 
our native crafts and built ships in which to conquer the Spaniards and 
travel the seven seas without them. Then later the explorers who went down 
to the sea in ships with a heart of oak brought home fresh trees, some 
useful and others with a decorative grace and charm. We have to thank 
the Near East for the handsome Plane Tree, the colourful Horse Chestnut 
and the fine Cedars of Lebanon. From India, Japan and Alaska came the 
Spruces, Larches and Cypresses. And now, in England, we have without 
doubt the choicest trees of the temperate world. 

Some people still refer to the soft autumn days as “the fall” or “the 
dead of the year”. “Fall” it may be, but “dead” it is certainly not. The 
leaves of the oaks, elms and other shedding trees give shelter and life 
to the wood-mice and dorbeetles “and such small deer” throughout the 
long winter ahead. It is a comforting thought as we tread on the springy 
carpet beneath the trees, that nature lies as snug as a bug below our 
feet. The leaves drop, give richness and fertility to the earth, making, as 
they decompose, a rich dark mould. 

While many trees stand stark and naked they have given of their best 
to the earth from which they sprang. Nature is always compensating. 
The magic of trees is great and with the falling of leaves the magic and 
mystery seem to come nearer to us. 
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THE PRIEST HEALER 


A Christian Therapy for a Neurotic World. E. N. Ducker. George Allen and Unwin. 
21s. 


Despite a rather forbidding title, this book is avowedly intended for those who 
have little knowledge of either psychology or psychotherapy. Most Christians will 
find it stimulating and sometimes provoking, but it is in no way an introduction to 
psychiatry for the layman. Canon Ducker writes from a conviction both of the 
need in the modern world of a Christian approach to the healing of the mind and of 
the great opportunity which is presented thereby to the Church for a pastoral and 
evangelical Ministry of Healing. He demonstrates the affinity between the sick 
mind and the weak faith, and shows how it is possible, and vital, while healing the 
one, to strengthen and confirm the other. 

He points to the confirming nature of healing in the ministry of Christ, but is at 
the same time quick to recognise the danger of healing for healing’s sake, which he 
roundly rejects as less than the work of a priest of God. The Ministry of Christian 
Healing is incomplete if it leaves the patient essentially the same person as he was 
before in body, mind or spirit, and this is especially true in the healing of the sick 
mind. The priest-healer is concerned not with health, but with life itself. The 
mentally sick person will become aware of the utter emptiness of his life. In fact, 
his person has died, and, in the rebirth which the psychotherapist must bring about, 
that emptiness has to be filled. With what? For here is the crux of the matter. 

The patient has no means of support but the psychotherapist himself, to whom 
he will look for new life, new hope—and perhaps a new faith. And if the psycho- 
therapist has no faith of his own, what then? Canon Ducker urges the priests of 
the Church to train themselves to recognise and heal the diseases of the mind, so that 
the sick may be turned in their distress to the Spirit of God for strength and comfort. 
In the fellowship of the Church, the convalescent person will find reassurance. 
“No man is an island complete of himself. Every man is a part of the continent 
being washed by the sea.” 

There is throughout the book a comprehensive and lucid theological com- 
mentary. The reader is made particularly conscious of the profound analogy 
between the Life and Death and Rebirth of Jesus, and those same phases in the 
treatment of the sick mind and weak spirit. And as the mind and spirit are together 
strong or weak, how must the sick mind come between man and God, who demands 
a free and conscious surrender, and a purposeful action of the Will from all who 
would acknowledge Him. 

The reader is taken, too, into the realms of moral theology, and a careful distinc- 
tion is drawn between sin and moral disease. Few will go unhumbled by the con- 
clusions that as the responsibillty for sin must be divided between the inner and 
outer bodies of the person so must the credit for our better works, and, “only 
allowing ourselves a modicum of the ‘well done’, the glory and praise must go to 
God”. 

There is an exhaustive section on Technique, in which Canon Ducker sum- 
marizes the systems of Jung, Freud and Adler. The Christian Psychotherapist will 
be ready to adapt any system to the needs of the patient, but the psychology of 
Adler makes a great appeal to him in that it rests on the “Need for Significance”, a 
need felt by all of us, which can so readily be met by a realisation of the supreme 
significance of man in God’s plan of salvation. Through the Word made flesh, we 
are able to identify ourselves, by the grace of God in whose image we were made 
with Jesus, His beloved Son. Jung points more specifically to “religion” as the basic 
need of every man, and to Christianity as essential to Western man. For the con- 
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flicts within the person can be represented and resolved in the symbols of the 
Christian faith. 

In all this, a “‘non-Directive’’ approach must be made to the patient. He must see 
the vision, and, having seen it, accept it as his own, by an act of his own will. Here, 
the greatest therapeutical skill will be demanded of the Priest-Healer. For he has 
to overcome the tragic situation in which the patient, though knowing the good news, 
is unable to assimilate it. He will be guided in such a way that he may find for 
himself, in the richness of the Christian faith, power to meet his own situation. 

The greater part of the rest of the book is taken up with case histories illustrating 
Canon Ducker’s method, and at the same time giving us cause to marvel at the 
vastness of his experience and the great amount of labour and patience that he has 
given to God in this valuable work. It is particularly interesting to read that the 
author has been able to cure cases of apparent Blindness, Asthma and Rheumatoid 
Arthritis, among other complaints, which he has found to be but symptoms of 
Hysteria. He makes much use in his treatment of dream analysis and of drawings, 
of which two, drawn by a young man before and after his treatment, illustrate the 
book. 

In a concluding “Prospect’’, a plea is made for a greater understanding of 
psychiatry in the Ministry, through instruction in the theological colleges, and Canon 
Ducker goes on to press the need of a limited number of fully-trained’Priests to 
perform the task of Christian Psychotherapy. With this conclusion the theologian 
may find himself at variance. “The gifts we possess differ as they are allotted to us 
by God’s grace, and must be exercised accordingly.” (N.E.B. Romans xii, 6.) 
Perhaps a solution has been found at Harvard and at Union Theological Seminary, 
where there are courses in psychiatry and religion, under the joint leadership of a 
psychiatrist and a theologian. A Priest trained under these conditions might recog- 
nise the diseases of the mind in his flock, and be able to direct the sick person to 
the complementary Christian psychiatrist, who, though not a priest, is a true 
Minister of Christian Healing. 

The Church of God should not seek through the existence of a specialist ministry 
to “raise the whole status of the ministry in the eyes of the undergraduate class”. 
The ministry of the Church has no “Need for Significance”. The Christian trusts 
in the Lord, that He will send forth labourers into his harvest. 

MICHAEL SMITH 


INVESTIGATING POETRY 
Poetry and Experience. Archibald MacLeish. The Bodley Head. 18s. 


More than in any other art poetry is best expounded by those who practise it, 
although some poets, it must be admitted, become too involved with technical 
considerations when attempting to impart their passion and knowledge to others. 
That can never be said of Mr. MacLeish: he is concerned in this wise and persuasive 
book to investigate the nature of poetry and to communicate his findings, and he 
brings a long and varied experience to the task. Born in 1892, he was well-versed in 
American law practice before he turned to writing at thirty-one; but already he had 
published a book of poems, and subsequently he three times became a Pulitzer 
prize-winner and at different periods an Assistant Secretary of State, a Librarian of 
Congress, the first American member of the Board of Unesco, and for the past ten 
years Boylston Professor of Rhetoric at Harvard. His own poetry has a Whitmanes- 
que quality, and he has, of course, several plays to his credit, including the modern 
Job parallel, “J.B.”, which had a striking success in New York but failed to hold 
London theatre audiences. 

All books of exposition have a starting point; and, taking a 4th-century Chinese 
poet, Lu Chi, as guide, Mr. MacLeish asks how a poem gets itself written—tracing 






French Profiles 
G. P. GOOCH 


The history of France before and after the Revolution is largely the record of 
conflicting ideologies. This is a series of portraits of great representatives 
of both factions: on the Catholic side Chateaubriand, Lamennais, Lacordaire, 
de Maistre, Dupanloup; on the rationalist Voltaire, Saint Simon, Taine, 
Michelet, Sorel. Although the Catholics conceded the need for new ideas and 
less obscurantism, their guiding principle in building a new France after the 
fall of Napoleon was obedience to the Church. Here lay the chief field of their 
conflict with the rationalists, who sought new leaders elsewhere—among the 
industrialists, manual workers, bourgeoisie and ‘Syndicats’. 

30s. net 


SOCIAL THOUGHT AND SOCIAL ACTION 


A Study of the Work of 
Seebohm Rowntree 1871-1954 


ASA BRIGGS 


‘Professor Briggs has written a readable and scholarly account which must be 
read by anyone interested in the history of industrial or social policy. . .’ 
Peter Townsend, The Guardian. ‘A lucid, level-headed and factually detailed 
assessment of a man of remarkable quality. . . ° Michael Kennedy, Daily 
Telegraph. 

30s. net 


German Marxism and Russian 
Communism 
JOHN PLAMENATZ 


Now available in a paperback edition. A penetrating analysis of what the 
basic assumptions of Marxist thought are, the confusions they contain, and 
why any social theory based on them must be inadequate to the facts. He 
shows that Marxism is nonetheless important in itself as a social theory, and 
historically as a political impetus. 
ë 15s. net 
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and analyzing what he calls the Means to Meaning. And in four deeply perceptive 
and lucid chapters he discusses Words as Sounds, Words as Signs, and then Images 
and Metaphor. He takes Dylan Thomas to illustrate, for instance, how the effect of a 
poem has more to do with sounds made in the mouth and in the ear than with 
sentences and syntax; and he is equally direct and helpful with his French and English 
examples of Words as Signs, resulting in a double structure of poetry and evoking 
the sense by what Mallarmé called “an internal mirage of the words themselves.” 
“Images” and “Metaphor” are chapters that could keep poets and critics arguing 
for hours on end, for agreement is seldom reached on what consitutes a valid symbol, 
and I for one disagree with Mr. MacLeish when he denies to the rough slouching 
beast in Yeats’s poem “The Second Coming” the right to be taken as a “symbol” 
in the Coleridgean sense of partaking “of the reality which it renders intelligible.” 
The second half of this profound and stimulating book considers the work of four 
utterly diverse poets of genius, Emily Dickinson (“The Private World”), Yeats 
(‘The Public World”), Arthur Rimbaud (“The Anti-World’”) and Keats (“The 
Arable World”}—a somewhat quaint derivation from a phrase of Keats to indicate 
the familiar human scene. Mr. MacLeish is at once leisurely and penetrating in 
these separate examinations, and his re-assessment of Keats puts all lovers of that 
poet deeply in his debt. “His humanity is at once so human and so broad that it 
can be compared only with Shakespeare’s” . . . he has “a truer sense of the tragic 
than any English poet since Shakespeare.” No longer is Keats to be loosely labelled 
a “Romantic”. And it is on that note of genuine creative criticism that Mr. MacLeish 
ends—"“the beauty of the whole of truth and the wholeness of the truth of beauty.” 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A PRIMER ON WAGES 
The Economics of Wages. D. J. Robertson. Macmillan. 21s. : 


Professor Robertson’s latest examination of wages and income distribution is 
claimed to be particularly suited to second-year students building an understanding 
of applied problems on to a first-year course in economic theory. It serves a much 
wider need. It examines such matters as wage determination, settlement procedure, 
wage structures and distribution of incomes in Britain. It also discusses such basic, 
relevant factors as methods of payment and the extent to which, for example, 
salaried and professional workers are lagging behind lower-paid grades; and at the 
other end of the scale, wage level policy during times of depression and inflation. 
What the author does not set out to do is to put forward new proposals for a wage 
policy, or a guide to negotiation of wage claims. 

He does, however, examine the causes behind the continuing pressure for higher 
wages and a series of alternatives for attacking the root causes. For example, the 
most important ground for wage claims has been the rising cost of living in post-war 
years; wage-rate increases in line with changes in the cost of living are widely held to 
be socially proper in that they insulate workers from falling real wages. This has not 
always been an acceptable argument to employers and arbitrators, but it has had 
wide application. 

To check the rise in the cost of living, Prof. Robertson suggests there could be 
price controls on essential commodities to ensure price stability and, therefore, keep 
down wage claims. Or there could be central commodity subsidies, as part of a 
social policy for the less well-off. But price-control would also mean controlled 
profits. Combined, these two curbs would clearly reduce the level of wage claims, 
but such a system of controls is clumsy and difficult to operate and likely to grow 
alarmingly. One might add that it would also tend to upset all parties in wage 
negotiations; for in this context, at least, they are prepared to believe in the 
mechanics of a free market. 
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Professor Robertson mentions other alternatives which have been tried: the 
Cohen Council which advises on prices, productivity and incomes, or possibly a 
joint trade union-employers association body; but as he points out, both can only 
lead if their members are prepared to follow them. Or there could be a central 
Government agency to advise on wages. This might actually be part of the proposed. 
economic planning council, suggesting possible wage movements in the light of 
planned economic growth, production increases and profitability. Certainly, the 
main objective of such an agency should be the kind of plan which abolishes the 
need for repeated expedients when the economy gets out of hand, and the pro- 
vision of a framework for wage increases ought to be part of its task. 

This should not imply, however, an extension of national wage bargaining with 
all its inherent disadvantages. It fails to take account of local circumstances, local 
firms’ prospects and profitability. There is a growing need for wage bargaining to be 
undertaken at local level. 

Professor Robertson has given us a clear and comprehensive exposition of the 
complex subject of wages and income distribution and everyone concerned with this 
problem—industrialists, trade union leaders, economists and students—should be 
grateful. - WILFRED ALTMAN 


. 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 
Comparative Religion. A. C. Bouquet. Cassell. 18s. 

Dr. Bouquet’s well-known book which, in its original Pelican form, is in its 4th 
Edition, has been published in stiff covers with the text and selected bibliography 
revised. The book first appeared in 1941 and at that time served a useful purpose in 
providing the ordinary reader with a brief conspectus of the beginnings and growth 
of man’s religions. Whether it is sufficient to publish twenty years later an edition of 
a book of this kind with merely a few additions to the text is extremely doubtful. 
So much work has been done since the end of the Second World War on the origins 
and growth of the great religions that the book really needs re-writing rather than 
touching up. A few examples must suffice to prove the point. 

The modern student of Persian religion must take into account the important 
„work of Zaehner, which Dr. Bouquet does not mention. The attention which has 
recently been paid to the existence of the various Schools among the early Buddhists 
makes it increasingly difficult to isolate the Pali literature to the extent that scholars 
once did. Dr. Bouquet makes no mention of E. L. Allen’s important work 
Christianity among the Religions which appeared in 1960 and which is noteworthy 
for the care with which it surveys the historical relationships between Christianity 
and other religions. Students of the religions today—and some missionaries too— 
accept the fact that there is no such phenomenon as “religion” to be found as some 
sort of LCM among the religions. If we are to find affinities, we shall discover 
them not between the religions as such but between the kinds of spiritual experience 
which are associated with them. 

All the great religions are as vigorous as they have ever been and conflict between 
them seems inevitable. Allen puts it thus: “As a man who cannot say ‘No’ is 
without character, so a religion that cannot say ‘No’ is without power”. The 
encouraging thing, however, is that with the acceptance of this fact goes a new 
desire on the part of men of diverse faiths to “‘converse”-—to seek to understand 
each other’s point of view. Among other things this means that attention is likely 
to be increasingly concentrated on the understanding of the religions in and for 
themselves at as deep a level, historically and theologically, as possible. As its 
contribution to this movement, the Comparative Study of Religions (“Comparative 
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Religion” was always something of a misnomer) too must strike deeper roots and 
Dr. E. G. Parrinder’s recent book Worship in the World’s Religions has made a 
promising start in this respect. The going along this kind of road may well be slow 
and at times even painful but it holds out the promise of an eventual understanding 
of which mankind clearly stands in need. 

F. H. HILLIARD 


SCOTS WHA HAE 


Scotland’s Scientific Heritage. A. G. Clement & R. H. S. Robertson. Oliver & 
Boyd. 18s. 


Were I a science-minded Scot of the younger generation I would have mingled 
feelings of pride, dismay and frustration after reading this book: pride because of 
the glorious contribution made to academic and applied science by native and 
resident Scots in the 17th, 18th and early-19th centuries, dismay because of the 
undoubted decline in numbers proportionate to the population since 1850, and 
frustration in the outlook for the foreseeable future. 

Firstly, Messrs. Clement and Robertson recount the discoveries and achieve- 
ments of the 17th century pioneers, such men as Napier and Gregory in the fields of 
Mathematics and Physics, followed by the many men of genius who adorned the 
18th century—such famous names as MacLaurin, Lind, the Hunter brothers, 
Hutton, Watt and Alexander Wilson—and moving on to 19th century Scots of 
scientific and technological distinction, household names during the Industrial 
Revolution, Telford, Macadam, Macintosh, Rennie, Murdoch, Nasmyth, Kelvin 
and Simpson. The graphs in this book tell their tale: there is the peak period of 
scientific output 1830 to 1870, followed by the progressive decline in the number and 
percentage of Scots scientists as the trend of emigration developed. 

From 1861 to 1951 about 1,586,000 people left England to settle elsewhere, while 
over the same period Scotland, with only an eighth to a tenth of the population, lost 
practically the same number, or 1,588,000 souls, a high proportion of these—having 
regard to the general superiority of Scottish education—-coming from the more 
intelligent classes. Excessive emigration was taking an unfair toll of Scotland’s 
best brains. 

What can be done to arrest the decline? The authors suggest that as Scotland 
produces 20% of the British output of scientists and highly qualified technologists, 
the present figure of 3% of the scientific posts available for resident Scots is utterly 
disproportionate. They argue that the major factor in the decline is the unequal 
distribution in Britain of research institutions and blame the government for this. 
More research centres should be housed in Scotland and the resident posts brought 
up to about 10% of the UK total. “In this way Scottish industry could be revitalised 
and new industries created . . . there would be a reasonable chance for most of 
our brightest sons to shine and irradiate the community.” 

There is nothing unco nationalistic about this work of historical enquiry and 
special pleading. It is conducted with scrupulous fairness and with a clarity of 
exposition that should commend it to Scots and Englishmen alike. The authors 
have discriminated severely in the names admitted to their Roll of Fame, even 
excluding scientists of the calibre of Sir J. Ambrose Fleming, Lord Rutherford 
and Sir J. J. Thomson whose Scottish forebears took what Dr. Johnson called “the 
high road to England”. Obviously they would have liked to claim Newton, but 
“genealogical research has not yet provided absolute proof of his Scottish ancestry”. 
So Newton is “out”. Yet I have heard of five hundred tartan kilts being sported at 
a Burns Nicht in Baltimore! 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


NOTICES 


BELGIAN ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
CONGO. (Oxford University Press. 
Ts. 6d). This is a short and 
vigorous study, published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, London, by Georges Brausch, 
who was a Congo administrator and 
from 1954-1957 was an adviser on 
political and social affairs in the Belgian 
Ministry of Colonies. It is a sombre 
tragic story. Although the Congo had 
made great industrial progress, political 
advance was not seriously considered 
until after the last war, and then only in 
local affairs. “The establishment of an 
autonomous self-ruling Central Govern- 
ment was persistently discouraged.” 
Social and economic progress of the 
local African communities was also 
discouraged, particularly by the political 
Right in Belgium. The author agrees that 
. quite inadequate steps were taken to 
educate and train African leaders. 
After the 1959 riots, African confidence 
in the Belgium administration and in the 
Europeans collapsed, and ultimately the 
government panicked. He blames also 
Belgian party politicians for exploiting 
the situation to their own supposed 
advantage; in the result independence 
was granted to an African leadership 
unable to lead or govern. It is yet much 
too early to have an objective account of 
these events. As Mr. Philip Mason says 
in his Foreword, this book “presents a 
point of view from within, that of some- 
one deeply involved” ; and as such it is of 
great value and interest. 


A REGIONAL HISTORY OF RAILWAYS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. Volume 11. 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND, (Phoenix House. 
30s.). This is a volume which 
will greatly appeal to the railway 
enthusiast as well as providing a great 
deal of useful material for the social and 
economic historian of this region. It 
includes the area covered, prior to the 
amalgamation of 1923, by the old 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, 
the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway and the London and South- 
Western Railway as far West as Salis- 
bury. These railways were themselves 
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the fruit of fusions following the rail- 
way building mania, starting in the 
1830s, and the fierce competition and 
economic instability of the small lines. 
The author gives a fairly detailed account 
of the main and branch lines con- 
structed. He relates it to the growth 
particularly of the South coast towns. 
Bournemouth, for example, “‘is virtually 
the creation of the railway,” while the 
population of the already fashionable 
Brighton surged forward after the 
opening of the London-Brighton line 
in September, 1841. In 1865, the 
journey took only 65 minutes, only five 
minutes slower than the present time. 
By 1880, the general pattern of the 
existing lay-out was apparent, remark- 
able in many places for its sprawling 
and illogical character. But, as Mr. 
White shows, this very characteristic 
enabled it the easier to cope with vast 
growth of London suburban house con- 
struction and the growing demands of 
the London commuter. The author 
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briefly describes the development of the 
Southern, during the last forty years, 
into one of the largest electrified systems 
in the world. The author has compressed 
into this book a great quantity of 
factual information, together with a 
large number of illustrations and a 
folding map. 


THE INSECURE OFFENDERS. (Chatto 
and Windus. 25s.). “Rebellious 
youth in the welfare state” is the subject 
of this thoughtful and penetrating study 
by Mr. T. R. Tyvel. To obtain his 
factual background, he has mixed, so 
far as an adult can, with working-class 
teenage society. He has visited coffee 
bars, youth clubs, talked with all sorts of 
youngsters including delinquents, and 
paid visits to penal establishments, 
including a Borstal Institution. He 
attributes delinquency to varying causes 
but he emphasises the impact of the post- 
war social revolution which has created 
the so-called affluent society, opening 
up for the working-class teenager 
avenues of spending, and opportunities 
of freedom and license uninfluenced by 
moral leadership or sense of purpose. 
Youth is isolated, insecure and drifting. 
He attributes much to the breakdown 
of family life, the commercial exploita- 
tion of teenage spending, the widespread 
failure, for whatever- reason, of youth 
clubs and services to provide adequate 
social and recreational facilities and the 
absence of compulsory education after 
the age of 15. Behind it all, there is a 
general lack of drive and direction in 
the British people. This is an over- 
whelming indictment of society, with 
the teenager as the victim. The author 
probably overstates his case; but in any 
event he is not concerned to condemn a 
generation of youth as to find the cause 
of delinquency in the few. After all, the 
vast majority of teenagers are people of 
integrity, energy and intelligence who 
are doing remarkably well in spite of 
their disadvantages. 


GREAT ENGLISH ESSAYS. (Cassell. 
30s.). This is a volume of seventy 
essays, Starting with Bacon and con- 
‘cluding with Paul Jennings’ “Label by 
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Appointment”. Selected and edited by 
James Reeves, with biographical notes 
of each author, the pieces “have been 
chosen for their variety of interest, their 
literary merit and their representative 
quality. All the major essayists and all 
the successive literary periods have been 
illustrated in some measure.” As a 
general rule, each author is represented 
by one essay. Whatever the limits set 
by Mr. Reeves, there is obviously 
considerable scope for personal taste; 
and not everyone will agree with all his 
inclusions and omissions. But, nonethe- 
less, it is a very attractive volume of 
great interest and usefulness, particularly 
to the general reader with literary and 
intellectual inclinations. 


THE PHOENIX EDITION OF D. H. 
LAWRENCE. (Heinemann. 18s.) 
Fantasia of the Unconscious and Psycho- 
analysis and the Unconscious, both first 
published in 1923, have now been added 
to this series in one volume. At a time 
when D. H. Lawrence is particularly in 
vogue, it is valuable to have easily 
accessible his approach to the biological 
and physical nature of the human 
unconscious. This volume greatly 
helps to a full appreciation of his 
novels. 


THE ROADMAKERS. A Native Book 
of Ghana. (Newman Neame. 15s. 
cloth, 5s. paper cased.). This is a well- 
produced volume of eighty photographs 
of life and conditions in Ghana, pub- 
lished from the Ghana Information 
Services. The Minister of Information 
describes it as “a remarkable prestige 
publication”. The photographs are 
superbly taken by Willis E. Bell who 
gives impact and glamour to the most 
ordinary scene, be it a face, a railway 
line or countryside. The supporting 
text is written by a Ghanian writer, 
Efua Sutherland: “This book pictures 
us as we are today, children of an ancient 
people with roots deep in African soil.” 
Needless to say, this publication gives 
no indication of the struggle for 
personal and political liberty being 
fought out among Ghanians today. 


. Editor: Deryck Abel 
Consulting Editor: G. P. Gooch, CH, FBA, D Litt. 
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THE WORLD’S CHURCHES AT NEW DELHI 
CECIL NORTHCOTT 


O STAGE a major Christian assembly in a land which is avowedly 
non-Christian, such as India, calls for shrewd insight as well as 
courage. The World Council of Churches had long planned its third 

assembly “somewhere in Asia” and had chosen Ceylon, but turned away 
from it as its political barometer swayed and swivelled. India’s hospitality 
was assured and the Assembly will occupy the Vigyan Bhavan at New Delhi 
(built specially for international gatherings) from November 18 to 
December 6, 1961. 

The two previous assemblies of the Council, which now has 178 member 
churches representing more than 300 million Christians, were held in 
Amsterdam and Evanston, USA, where they had the advantage of a 
matured Christian background in settings which were familiar to the 
assembled delegates. The New Delhi meeting will meet in a certain 
isolation in a city which has only a meagre Christian community to give 
it a welcome. But the fact of its presence in New Delhi and in India is 
an important one if the claim of Christianity to belong to the East as 
well as to the West is to be demonstrated both in numbers and prestige. 

Something of this was in the minds of its planners. Genuine propaganda 
can never be far from Christian planning, and the New Delhi meeting 
will be a kind of prominent placard displayed in India for 17 days, and 
the hope is that, by press and radio, India may be aware of organized 
Christianity in a manner to which it is unaccustomed. 

But an assembly such as this which transports 600 official leaders of the . 
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world’s churches to India for 17 days, and adds to their train a tribe of 
400 consultants;, advisers, experts, and the like, to say nothing of attendant 
press and radio reporters, must have more than a propaganda intent. The 
World Council makes it very clear that this Assembly is its Assembly. 
It has not had a chance of meeting since 1954, seven long years of trouble 
and trial for the Christian faith which nowadays must think and act in 
world-terms even though the hope of a united World Church lies far 
beyond any known horizon. So there is a domestic air about New Delhi 
as this young, adolescent Council looks at its life and struggles to find 
its direction for the next seven years. 

There will be some significant accessions to: its membership, and some 
withdrawals. The most significant accession will be that of the Russian 
Orthodox Church which ever since 1948 has been toying with the idea 
of becoming a member. A two-thirds vote has to be secured to admit 
the Russians, but all the signs are that this will be forthcoming, “Nothing 
has occurred in the Russian Church to make it less acceptable as a member 
in 1961 than it was in 1948,” says Dr. Visser °t Hooft, the Council’s general 
secretary, “a reversal in the World Council’s position would have to. come 
from an alteration in our outlook on ecumenicity. Receiving the Russians 
would involve fewer open questions and hazards in 1961 than would gladly 
have been accepted in 1948. The World Council is an entity with already 
established: characteristics and methods of procedure, There are abundant 
precedents out of the formative years; we are now sure that every study 
and activity will be based on biblical theology, not political casuistry.” 

The Russians come in, but the Reformed Churches in South Africa, with 
the exception of the Cape Church,* go out on racial grounds. The World 
Council has tried with immense patience to retain the Reformed Churches 
within its fellowship but the apartheid bug has bitten too deeply into 
church as well as. state in South Africa for that miracle to happen. Two 
all-African churches are to be admitted—-the Moravian Church of the 
West Cape Province and the Church of Central Africa (Rhodesia), as well 
as the Union of Baptist Churches. of Cameroun, the Presbyterian Church 
in Trinidad and the Evangelical Church of New Caledonia. 

What holds this diverse group of churches together, and, on the whole, 
during the last 13 years, has increased their sense of interdependence? 
However many symbols and phrases may be invented to describe this 
movement of the world’s churches towards rather than away from one 
another there is always the indefinable to be reckoned with. A Christian 
compulsion is the underlying motive force, a sense that this is the divine 
will for the churches whatever their confessional and national allegiances 
may be. It is nothing short of the miraculous that brings an Orthodox 
priest into the same discussion group as a Protestant pastor from one of 
the conservative churches of the mid-west in the United States, and puts. 
an Anglican Archbishop alongside a Baptist layman. Outwardly the 
unity of the Council is created by a loyalty to the basis of membership 
which will be amended at New Delhi to read : 

The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches which confess 
* The Cape Synod has since voted itself out of the World Council—Enytor. 
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the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according to the Scriptures and 

therefore seek to fulfil together their common calling to the glory of one God, 

Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
But the years of association have already done something more than 
demand a subscription to a basis however acceptable it may be. They 
have seen the growth of an understanding fellowship which for centuries 
has been absent from the separated traditions of the church, Not only 
have “speaking terms” been established, but a kind of active partnership 
in theological debate, in ecumenical good-works, and in a philosophy of 
action towards the world’s social order has evolved. It is all un-formulated, 
and equally non-authoritative for the Council’s individual members, but 
already a corpus of guidance has been built up on most of the great issues 
on which the church is expected to speak today. That wisdom percolates 
down through the national assemblies of the churches to the local con- 
gregations of the churches, and so to individual believers who can in this 
mid-twentieth century feel that they are truly part of a world Christian 
community. 

A step will be taken at New Delhi to make this world community sense 
even more realistic. One of the first acts of the Assembly will be the 
formal merger of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council, the senior of the two world organizations of the 
non-Roman Catholic Churches. For the last seven years this merger has 
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been under consideration while the intensive debate on the place of 
independent missionary boards and societies has proceeded. Missions, as 
such, have taken some heavy battering in recent years, and, like colonialism, 
have appeared to be in decline as the white man’s supremacy has faded 
from Asia and Africa. But the sense of “mission” in the life of the 
Christian Church as a whole has increased, and from being the dedicated 
concern of a few enthusiasts the missionary task of the church has been 
lifted on to a new plane of concern for the total church, To symbolise this 
marriage of “mission” and “church” the International Missionary Council 
becomes the Commission of World Mission and Evangelism of the World 
Council. 

But apart from these “domestic” concerns the churches at New Delhi 
will seek to gain some new light on their life, and on the meaning of the 
Christian faith itself. And the choice of the Assembly theme, “Jesus 
Christ, the Light of the World”, is an expressive sign of the awareness of 
the churches that together they must seek light. In India and Asia 
generally the phrase will be understood in its application to religion which 
is regarded as light on the human pathway. But Christianity, the faith 
of a human Incarnation, brings vague teachings about light down to a 
very earthy earth. That is why the Assembly at New Delhi will divide 
itself into three sections of some 200 people each and will consider the 
Assembly theme under the headings of Witness, Service and Unity. 

New Delhi faces a very tough non-Christian world which fastens a 
wary and critical eye on any organization with a western history or western 
taint, and however much it claims universality, Christianity still looks 
western in the east. What sort of programme of propagation is Christianity 
to foster in Asia during the next decade? Is it strong enough to face the 
resurgence of the eastern religions? Is it winning a new generation of 
Christians amongst the college and high school pupils of India and other 
Asian countries? Can it go on making such stupendous claims for itself 
as the unique revelation of God, and yet put up such a poor show in 
numbers and achievement? 

Questions of this kind have, of course, faced the Christian in Asia ever 
since he penetrated the East. But they are being asked today with a 
sharper accent, and a more penetrating perception than at any time in 
history, and the New Delhi Assembly itself in seeking light on them will 
perform a duty not only to itself but to the whole Christian Church. 

The second section, that faces the task of seeking new light on what 
Christian Service really means in the modern world, meets two issues head 
on from the start. Is Christianity merely a remedial religion, giving 
first-aid and copious advice to the world, or is it—in itself—a revolutionary, 
transforming movement? This issue is raised acutely in the new countries 
of Africa and Asia, where in one vast leap new nations are achieving 
power and freedom often without mature guidance. Is the church being a 
tutor and mediator for the new nations as it was in the early days of 
developing Europe and North America? Few would claim that it has 
this authority in Asia and Africa, but the New Delhi meeting asserts 
the place of the Christian faith within the social order where the rôle 
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of the Christian congregation could be a genuinely formative one. 

The churches meeting at the Assembly (say the notes to the agenda) 
“must be alert to opportunities and frustrations in the awakening of 
peoples to national freedom and the growing demand for human rights. 
In the vast complex world of today men look for small social units where 
they can be at home. They look for political systems where they can find 
the security of law. They put their hopes in self-determination and 
democracy. At the same time we know the miseries of power abused, 
freedom trampled, and human dignity affronted. God calls men to 
maturity, and some use their freedom to deny it to others.” The churches 
of the world must have a primary concern for human dignity and rights, 
and from New Delhi some wisdom should emerge for the guidance of 
individual Christians and Christian congregations. 

But what most people expect from New Delhi is some fresh light on 
the pathway to Christian unity. Indeed there are those who quite properly 
claim that a World Council of Churches has no valid existence unless it is 
actively promoting the cause of unity, an undertaking which belongs to 
its life but in which it has to be careful not to usurp the responsibilities 
of its individual member churches. They, and they alone, are the respon- 
sible agents in this weighty matter. Two points about unity and the 
New Delhi meeting are significant. One, the Assembly is meeting in 
India, a land where the most significant union movement of modern times 
has been consummated in the Church of South India which brought 
episcopal and non-episcopal churches together and by all accounts is 
proving its worth. Other union movements are also afoot in North India 
and Ceylon which should be lively object lessons to delegates who seek to 
know what union and unity mean in practice after weary hours discussing 
in theory all the pros and cons. 

The second point is that for the first time the Roman Catholic Church 
has openly and publicly appointed its official observers to an Assembly of 
the non-Roman churches. Observers have been present at previous 
assemblies, but partly in a personal and non-official character. But on 
this occasion, no doubt under the influence of Pope John and his new 
Secretariat for Unity, the observers, Father Guillou of France, Father 
Jan Groot of the Netherlands and Father Edward Duff of the United States, 
all experts in one form or another of church relations, have been named 
beforehand. They will be joined by two Indian priests. 

It would be misleading to draw too much from this move by the Vatican, 
which always knows its own business better than anyone else. But at 
least it is a pointer to the fact that the Vatican sees the importance of 
the ecumenical movement amongst the non-Roman Churches, and is 
anxious not to be aloof from it, but to make friendly contacts and to be 
‘on speaking terms with churches that up to now it has hardly dared to 
call churches. What will be a signal of note is whether next year at the 
Vatican Council in the autumn of 1962 “observers” from the “separated 
brethren” are asked to attend its meetings, New Delhi, 1961, and the 
Vatican Council, 1962, cannot fail to register some advances on the long 
and stormy road of Christian unity. 
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FORUM FEATURE— 
LORDS REFORM 
DERYCK ABEL 


Y ALF A CENTURY ago, the Parliament Act of 1911 provided that 

-J the House of Lords should henceforth enjoy no power to reject of 

“~ to amend a money Bill. It further prescribed that any public Bill 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions (with or 
without a General Election) should, if rejected by the House of Lords in 
each successive session, be presented for Royal Assent, provided ‘that 
two years had elapsed since the Second Reading in the Commons in the 
first session. 

Its Preamble, moreover, gave due warning that “it is intended to sub- 
stitute for the House of Lords, as it at present exists, a Second Chamber, 
constituted on a popular instead of a hereditary basis, but such substitution 
cannot be immediately brought into operation.” : 

Nothing has happened since—except that, first, the expenses of peers 
are reimbursed and, secondly, the advent of life peers, men and women, 
has stimulated the erosion of the feudal hereditary principle. In May, 
1915, the Liberals, then in their tenth year of office, brought the other 
parties into the Asquith War Coalition. In August, 1917, the ninth month 
of Lloyd George’s Premiership, a three-party conference recommended 
that three-fourths of the House of Lords be elected by the House of 
Commons and the remaining fourth by both Houses. This project was 
quietly dropped. Ten years later, in 1927, Lord Chancellor Cave adum- 
brated a plan for representative peers—a fixed number of peers elected 
by their fellow-peers, together with a small number of Government 
nominees. This notion was also dropped—less quietly. 

On October 31, 1947, the Attlee Administration, preoccupied, naturally 
enough, with steel nationalisation facilities and with the problem of the 
Lords’ delaying power, introduced its Parliament Bill. Six days later, Mr. 
Clement Davies tabled a motion: “That this House declines to give a 
Second Reading to a Bill which, while amending the Constitution, retains 
the hereditary principle in the Second Chamber.” In the Second Chamber, 
Viscount Samuel called for a three-party conference. He got it. The 
three-party conference opened on February 19, 1948. Among its members 
were the party leaders in both Houses: Mr. Attlee and Visccunt Addison, 
Mr. Churchill and the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Davies and Viscount 
Samuel. (Others were Messrs. Morrison, Whiteley, Eden and Stanley, 
Viscount Swinton and Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe.) 

Meanwhile, an official Conservative pamphlet had recommended that 
the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords should be restricted to 
such Lords as “are, and are likely to be, useful to Parliament,” that the 
qualifications for service should be similar to those of the Scottish repre- 
sentative peers, and that life peers should henceforth be created—“on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister of the day.” Its authors had further 
opined that “to achieve such a state of composition requires co-operation 
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from all parties in agreeing in.conference upon the change and in effecting it 
together.” ‘But, alas, the Conservatives were to bring about the breakdown 
of the inter-party conference—on the .subsidiary issue of nine months’ 
versus twelve months’ operation for the delaying power of the Second 
Chamber. 

‘Nonetheless, the parties achieved a wide measure of agreement on several 
of the broader issues. A White Paper of May 4, 1948 (Cmd. 7380), set 
out the conclusions of the inter-party conference. The Second Chamber 
should be complementary to—not a rival to—the First. “It should be 
reformed by modifying its existing constitution and not by establishing 
a completely :new Chamber based on some system of election.” (This 
language is infinitely less radical than that of the phrasing of the Preamble 
to the Parliament Aot of 1911—37 years earlier —“. . . a Second Chamber 
constituted on a popular instead of an hereditary basis . .’’) Furthermore, 
there should be no permanent majority for any one party. Heredity should 
not be a qualification for membership. Members should be appointed 
for personal distinction and for public service from among the hereditary 
peers and from commoners duly elevated to life peerages. There should 
be women Lords of Parliament. The Chamber should include certain 
descendants of the Sovereign, certain Lords Spiritual, and the Law Lords. 
Its members should be paid. Peers not members of the Second Chamber 
should be entitled to vote at General Elections and to stand for the First 
Chamber. Al this was common ground—more or less. The Liberal 
Party Assembly at Hastings endorsed these principles by.a large majority. 

The Labour Government was willing to accord the House of Lords 
the right to a period of delay only three months shorter than that sought 
by the Conservative Opposition. This difference Lord Salisbury elevated 
to a “fundamental” principle. In the debate of June 8-9, 1948, Lord 
Samuel advanced five propositions. First, if the conference had settled 
the question of powers, it would have settled that of the composition of the 
Second Chamber with little dissension. Secondly, in rejecting the nine- 
month period of delay, the Conservative Opposition had erred, for the 
difference ‘between nine and twelve months did .not constitute a principle. 
Thirdly, what mattered was the change from an hereditary to a more 
representative Second Chamber. Fourthly, to.reject the Bill merely meant 
that it would become law unamended. Fifthly, the Liberal peers would 
therefore vote for a Second Reading and would propose in Committee 
(were that stage reached) an Amendment, presenting the views of a majority 
of the members of the inter-party Conference and incorporating into the 
Bill the “not unreasonable compromise” suggested by the Government. 
However, by 177 votes to 81, the Tory peers threw out the Bill. In due 
course, the Bill was to win its Second Reading for the third time in the 
House of Commons. The date? October 31, 1949—less than four months 
before the General Election of 1950. 

And there, save for two Macmillan reforms, life peerages and payment 
of peers, the matter rested until the Benn case, The hereditary principle, 
as a legislative concept, may be unconscionably long a-dying, but Mr. 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn and the electors of Bristol have hastened the 
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process. The case for a limit on numbers certainly does not need to be 
argued. Today the House of Lords numbers 906 (916 minus ten minors), 
of whom less than one-eighth are “journeymen”. 250 would be ample. 
But how can we ensure that no one party has a perpetual majority, if 
reform of the Second Chamber assumes as its premise the rejection of the 
elective principle? Furthermore, we must reject outright any scheme that 
may be adumbrated for recomposing a Second Chamber according to the 
proportions of a First Chamber returned by an obsolete first-past-the-post 
system of election. 

Should the Second Chamber be an Assembly of Nominees elected by 
Colleges of Notables? The Swedish is the most powerful of indirectly 
elected Second Chambers. Its 150 members, elected by the Swedish 
equivalent of the British County Councils, are returned for eight years, 
one-eighth retiring annually. Joint committees of the two Houses con- 
sider Bills before the Houses debate them separately. Even more formid- 
able is the directly elected United States Senate, whose consent the President 
requires for his treaty-making. 

Lord Ogmore argued forcibly in his article on “Life Peers” in the 
ConTEMPORARY Review for April, 1961, that a Second Chamber must 
safeguard the interests both of posterity and of minorities—and that 
specialist opinion must be available to it. 

Clearly the reform measures, agreed upon 12 years ago but torpedoed 
by the advocates of a year’s delaying power, will fail to satisfy a new 
generation of Radical bent. In his essay written four years ago for the 
The Unservile State (George Allen and Unwin, 21s.), Mr. Jo Grimond 
declared: “All schemes for life peers or a mixed House ignore the fact 
that politics is not a matter of argument by good men but of argument 
directed to action; and action will only be effective in a democracy if it 
springs from contact with the people.” It is, of course, precisely because 
it has nothing to do with democracy as such that the House of Lords is 
not everything that it might be. Mr. Grimond came out boldly for 
a Second Chamber of perhaps 250 members elected for nine to twelve years 
in three blocks by Proportional Representation. ‘‘This,” he added, “would 
seem to answer some of the present needs: a more adequate representation 
of minorities would be achieved; some Independents and some distinguished 
figures who shun the Commons would almost certainly be elected; and 
members would be much freer from both constituency and party pressures. 
A member elected fifth on the list for Lancashire to serve a nine year term 
would be freer from pressure by both the cotton interests and the Whips 
{who would have no power to recommend dissolution) than a single 
member for a cotton town. Such a body could also be expected to take a 
considerable amount of work off the Commons. . .” 

For my own part, I take my stand beside Mr. Grimond. The nominative 
principle is superior to the hereditary principle. A fusion of the elective 
principle with the nominative principle is better than the nominative 
principle per se. The elective principle, applied in toto, is better still. 
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REPORT ON FRANCE— 
GAULLIST PROSPECTS 
W. L. MIDDLETON 


HE NOTION, favoured by the Government, that the rebellion of the 
Generals in Algeria last April was a brief incident interrupting the 
orderly progress of France under a beneficent Gaullism must now 

be abandoned. It may be said, with.at least as much plausibility, that the 
crushing of the mutiny was only a fortunate incident which checked for a 
moment the persistent drift of conditions in Algeria towards disorder. For 
the rebellion and its suppression have been followed by an aggravation of 
the worst features of disorder. In the Algerian towns the European and 
Mussulman populations are more violently hostile to each other. The 
plastic bombings of the activists are multiplied. The strange organization 
(or group of organizations) which calls itself the OAS performs, besides 
its more. violent acts, insolent exploits, such as the interruption of the 
Algiers radio for half an hour and the substitution of an emission from 
its own clandestine station on the same wavelength as the official broadcast. 

The OAS, whose real importance cannot yet be estimated, obviously 
includes many civilian activists. It has military adherents among officers 
who took part in the Generals’ mutiny, but did not accompany Challe 
when he presented himself for judgment. In his broadcast of October 2, 
General de Gaulle affirmed that in spite of incitements to disobedience 
the army remained faithful to its duty. 

An order of the day addressed to the army by General Ailleret, 
commander-in-chief in Algeria, published on September 20, gives precise 
instructions as to the attitude to be adopted towards the OAS, beginning 
with a declaration that the activist organizations which have given them- 
selves this name are in reality subversive organizations whose aim is, by 
terrorism and civil war, to overthrow the institutions of the Republic and 
impose on the country by force the -policy and the will of a minority. 
While pursuing the fight against the fellaga rebellion the army must there- 
fore gives its help to the police forces in the work: of neutralising the so- 
called OAS. 

Officers of the professional army are by nature men of order, and these 
precise instructions cannot fail to bring back to the ordinary healthy 
rule of duty many who have lent a sort of passive ‘complicity to the 
activist movements in favour of a French Algeria. It comes, however, 
after a long period in which complicity has been extensive, and at a moment 
when complicity is prevalent outside the army in many public or semi- 
public services both in Algeria and in metropolitan France. In Algeria 
the spread of disorder is such that some observers think they perceive a 
drift towards the form of anarchy which in Africa is given the nickname 
of “congolization”. The drift is not easily controllable, partly because 
elements of the public services are not whole-heartedly loyal and the 
Government is not always sure that its orders will be executed. 

In France itself the prompt suppression of the Generals’ mutiny reinforced 
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the position of the President. But the fact that this successful action was 
not followed by the resumption of full normal governmental authority 
at long last threw a shadow of doubt on the efficacy of the Gaullist régime 
itself. Several incidents occurred to encourage the doubt. Two military 
officers sentenced to imprisonment for their share in the Paris plot which 
had accompanied the Challe rebellion almost immediately escaped, in 
circumstances which pointed to the laxity or connivance of police or other 
officials. A nest of activists was discovered in the south-west which should 
long ‘before have been dealt with if the ordinary official services had been 
sufficiently watchful. 

There is no need to exaggerate the political importance of these clandes- 
tine organizations in France. The clique of politicians in Paris, partisans 
of a French Algeria, who pretend ambitiously to be undermining the 
régime, are an ineffective minority, as was proved by the poor show they 
made in the referendum of January 8. The ‘‘strike’’ of the Parliamentary 
groups other than the powerful and faithful UNR Gauillists in protest 
against the neglect of the National Assembly, was ‘significant, but its 
practical importance at the moment was limited by the unrepresentative 
character of the Assembly. The continued agitation of the peasants has 
a deeper significance because it is unquestionably a struggle for a higher 
status of agriculture in the industries of the country. 

The régime has not been openly challenged by the expression of opinion 
on the national scale; the referendum of January 8 gave the same massive 
support to General de Gaulle as that which accepted the installation of 
the Fifth Republic in 1958. Nevertheless, the President’s broadcast of 
October 2 was the speech of a statesman conscious of being surrounded 
by accumulated difficulties. He spoke in a tone of unusual urgency. He 
has chosen the position on ‘which to make his stand. He is determined 
to carry through rapidly, ‘in ‘spite of formidable obstacles, the plan .of 
setting-up a provisional administration in Algeria as quickly as possible. 
Its purpose will ‘be to take over the management of internal affairs in a 
period of transition during which it will prepare the conditions of the 
referendum on the future political status of Algeria. The offer to the 
FLN to resume the negotiations interrupted at Evian and Lugrin remains 
open, and he appears to hope that the FLN will participate in the pro- 
visional administration. During this provisional period the administration, 
exclusively composed of Algerians, will have at its disposal a local force of 
order of 50,000 men recruited among the Algerian population. 

General de Gaulle urged the French population to accept ‘frankly their 
place in the new Algeria. If that should not prove to be the case their 
protection would be assured, either by their being regrouped in zones of 
security or, for those who asked for it, by transfer to France in conditions 
which would provide them with means of taking their place in the national 
activities. Having regard to the present state of mind of the French 
Algerians, the scheming of the OAS and the uncertain attitude of the 
FLN under the new leadership of Ben Khedda, the probable future evolu- 
tion of the Algerian situation is by no means clearly calculable. One of the 
difficulties, external to Algeria but affecting the problem, seems likely to 
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be removed. The Franco-Tunisian dispute over the naval base of Bizerta 
is the subject of negotiation and a modus vivendi is probable. 

To conciliate those of the Parliamentary groups which have lately 
become increasingly hostile to the Government and the régime the 
President of the Republic has abandoned the enormous exceptional powers 
which he had assumed by bringing Article 16 of the Constitution into 
operation at the time of the mutiny of the Generals in April, Article 16 
is a most curious provision in a Constitution designed to organize and 
protect the system of government in a professedly democratic State. It 
leavés to the Président of the Republic the right to declare the clause in 
operation on his own initiative after consultation with the Prime Minister 
and the Presidents of the ‘two Chambers, whenever the Republican in- 
stitutions, the independence of the nation or the integrity of the territory 
are imminently and gravely menaced. The President then takes the 
measures necessitated by the circumstances. 

General de Gaulle considered that the menace of the Generals’ mutiny 
met the, requirements of the case, promptly announced that the clause had 
become operative and exercised the powers it conferred on him. The 
measures taken were brought into existence in such an exceptional way 
that they were not described as Jaws or regulations but by the indefinite 
term “decisions”. In the intention of the framers of the Constitution, 
Article 16 was evidently to be limited to the duration of the menace and 
to the measures necessitated by the circumstances and not to become a 
continuous method of legislation or administration for a prolonged period. 
General de Gaulle on October 2 recognized, not too soon, that the Challe 
menace had ceased to be imminent and that Article 16 had been put to 
sleep, -but he warned all possibly interested parties that the utilization of 
the clause remained in full measure the supreme guarantee of the country 
and the State. 

Article 16, however, has played a part in the stimulation of the criticism 
of a régime of personal government. ‘For a written Constitution, that of 
the Fifth -Republic has given rise to some surprising differences of inter- 
pretation and also to some questions as to its apparent and its real nature. 
In practice, as might have been foreseen from the beginning, there are 
really two Prime Ministers, the nominal one who is-responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and the President of the Republic, who is not responsible to any- 
body. Parliament itself has so little importance that its remaining privi- 
leges are not enough to defend it against the executive. It is a curious 
aspect of the operation of Article 16 that so long as it was in force 
Parliament could not be dissolved; by abandoning it the President has 
resumed his power of dissolution. The fall of the Government can only 
be brought about by the passing of a vote of censure. If such a vote 
occurred it has been generally assumed that the President would retort 
by dissolving the Assembly. 

This assumption is believed to act as a menace preventing many sections 
of deputies from voting a motion of censure, The President thus protects 
the Government against Parliament, but there is ambiguity in the relations 
between the two branches of the executive. Many important matters of 
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policy are practically reserved to be dealt with by the Elysée, which is 
staffed very much in the manner of a separate department. Algeria is 
the conspicuous instance of a subject reserved to himself by the President. 
On several occasions declarations of the President have been commented 
on by the Prime Minister in terms which suggested that the Prime Minister 
had two distinct attachments, one to his personal or Ministerial views and 
the other a predominant and unfailing loyalty to General de Gaulle. The 
actual functioning of the Government is a strange consequence of the 
modification of the Parliamentary system which the Fifth Republic has 
accomplished. Competent observers who have observed it in action have 
the impression that, however qualified individual Ministers are for their 
posts, there is no sense of collective responsibility. General de Gaulle, 
who presides over the Council of Ministers, partly to assure the continuity 
of policy and partly, if he so desires, to share in the discussion, may 
perhaps sometimes have the thought that he is alternately a referee and 
the captain of a team. 

A survey of such a scheme of government leads irresistibly.to the 
conclusion that it is in the end personal government. General de Gaulle 
has himself described his position as that of the supreme authority. It is 
said that in his draft of the Constitution, M. Debré conceived of the 
President as a monarch. The President, on the eve of a referendum, 
addresses the people as if there existed a moral contract between himself 
and the nation. In his mind this is perhaps the moral foundation of his 
power, superior to institutions. It is not an invulnerable politica! doctrine, 
because although one of the parties to the contract is a person who may 
hold steadfastly to his belief, the other party is a multitude. 

In any case, a moral contract of this kind is no substitute for the 
relationship between people and Government which results from the 
permanent contact, national and local, which springs from representative 
institutions. At this moment Parliament should be a valuable inter- 
mediary between the peasant population and the executive. The peasant 
organizations have chosen direct demonstrations and conflict with local 
officials because Parliamentary deputies have become insignificant persons. 

M. Mendés-France has launched a frontal attack against the Gaullist 
régime. The starting-point of his argument, stated at a press conference, is 
that the controversy about Algeria has reached a point where activists are 
intensifying violence. As violence inevitably calls for violence as a retort 
there is a danger of eventual conflict amounting to civil war. The 
Government, for all its claim to be the executive of a strong State, is 
less and less able to control the disruptive forces. M. Mendés-France’s 
explanation of the weakness is its failure to use the immense force of 
national opinion by associating it as an active participant in government. 
One man does not take the place of a State by himself alone. 

The Government asks for a passive adhesion of the nation. M. Mendés- 
France’s campaign will have for its purpose the awakening of public 
opinion by bringing together men of goodwill in all active sections exer- 
cising influence—universities, trade unions, municipalities, for instance— 
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AMERICAN VISTAS— 


ANTI-AMERICANISM IN BRITAIN 
H. C. ALLEN 


HE CONCLUSION of the first year of the new Democratic Adminis- 
tration in Washington may be a good moment to take a fresh look 
at an old subject—the state of Anglo-American relations. And the 

topic, though well worn, is far from exhausted, for however much 
of a cliché it has now become that the future of the Western world depends 
primarily on understanding between the American and British peoples, 
it is—like so many clichés—still fundamentally true. 

Many Presidents of the United States have known Britain well before 
they took office. Four or five can be said to have done so in the twentieth 
century alone, and before the Civil War an equal number had actually 
represented their country in London before becoming President. It might 
well have been possible for an informed and intelligent contemporary of 
these Presidents to predict their feelings towards Britain, at the time of 
inauguration, on the basis of their ambassadorships there. But 1961 was 
the first occasion, one imagines, on which commentators based apparently 
confident prophecies about a new President’s views concerning Anglo- 
American relations on his father’s ambassadorial career at the Court of 
St James. 

On the premise that Ambassador Joseph Kennedy was anti-British, it 
was widely suggested that President John Kennedy was likely to be tarred 
with the same brush. (The premise itself seems to have been quite false: 
Mr. Kennedy Senior, Boston Irishman though he may be, appears merely 
to have been too affected by the pervading atmosphere of appeasement to 
have wholeheartedly believed in the possibility of a British victory when 
France fell in 1940.) This despite the fact, not only that the President has 
clearly demonstrated his undoubted independence of judgement, but also 
that he was himself for a substantial period at that time resident in London, 
and was even for a short period registered as a student at the London 
School of Economics. It might have been more pertinent for political 
sleuths to have spent their time trying to find out what effect this sojourn 
had had on the new President, then young no doubt but plainly adult. 
It is hardly to be supposed, for example, that any intelligent and politically- 
conscious person who knew anything about “the LSE” in the hey day 
of Harold Laski would leave England with the idea that all Britons were 
Tory imperialists, as some comment about the President’s probable African 
policies has tended to suggest. 

But judgements about this highly complex topic, the feelings of in- 
dividuals about other countries, must never be hurriedly or lightly made, 
for any competent psychiatrist would warn us how difficult they must be. 
And such is even more the case when we ascend from the particular to the 
general and try to discuss the feelings of a whole people towards another. 
This is especially so with Anglo-American relations, because the one-time 
intimacy of association and the actual bonds of kinship give them some 
of the tension and tortuousness of family relationships, and because the 
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remaining, and indeed, augmenting, ties of culture and language create a 
sometimes misleading impression of Anglo-American unity, if not identity. 
(Thus General De Gaulle in. his Memoirs. habitually refers to the two 
peoples as “the Anglo-Saxons”.) Furthermore, feelings of mistrust, indeed 
hatred, between British and Americans—normally latent but capable of 
occasional eruption—can be the more dangerous just because they are 
usually repressed in the good cause of liberty, of which they are the joint 
guardians, 

The particular aspect of Anglo-American feeling which is the subject 
of this article—the present state of anti-Americanism in Britain—has 
always been a subtler and more complex phenomenon than American 
anglophobia. The latter, after all, has habitually revolved around the 
simple, central sentiment of residual dislike by. Americans of what seemed 
to them a tyrannical oligarchical imperialism. The former is a much more 
tangled and intricate sentiment. What may a candid observer, taking 
for granted the fundamental and vital ties of Anglo-American ee 
say about this British anti-American sentiment today? 

From the very beginning in Britain, where opinion about the Anonai 
Revolutionary War had been divided, the friends of the United States 
remained a pro-American nucleus of considerable importance. But this 
Whiggish influence was in fact very largely submerged for nearly half a 
century after 1783 by the Tory ascendancy resulting from the long struggle 
with Revolutionary and Napoleonic France. Thus “the Establishment” 
in the nineteenth century tended to be markedly anti-American. 

This anti-Americanism was compounded at first of two main elements— 
plain resentment at the independence won by the upstart American 
colonists, and an aristocratic dislike of the democratic freedom and equality 
which the United States increasingly came to embody. As the nineteenth 
century passed and Britain itself became more and more dedicated to 
democracy, this latter element waned, and in due course disappeared from 
all but the most reactionary Tory circles, but resentment against the United 
States never really did. Rather did it take a new form—jealousy of 
America because, in effect in World War I and patently in World War I, 
it superseded Britain as the leading power on the world stage. 

With this resentment there was entwined a distinct thread of British 
exasperation at American anti-colonialism. Because Britain’s greatness 
had been in considerable degree associated with her Empire, there were 
Britons who felt that her swift relative decline was the result of its, to 
them, over-rapid dissolution. This disbandment, largely spontaneous 
though it in fact was, they tended to ascribe to American anti-imperialist 
pressure. There can be little doubt that the depth of British Tory animosity 
and the lengths to which Sir Anthony Eden was prepared to go in 1956 
over Suez were principally the result of these passions. 

They centred, it will be noted, in the Conservative Party, which had 
become, since the decline of the Liberals after World War I, the least 
anti-American party in the state. In the short-lived era of American 
imperialism it had fostered the rise of Anglo-American friendship on a 

‘common basis of “Anglo-Saxonism”, but it chad never acquired that 
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deep devotion to the great Republic as the torch-bearer of democracy 
which characterised British liberal thought in the nineteenth century. Tory 
thought, moreover, had lost a good deal of its pre-1914 pro-Americanism 
in its disillusionment with President Wilson’s League of Nations policy. 
Even less was the new party of the left, the Labour Party, strongly pro- 
American, although some of its original members, reared in the radical 
tradition, had not at first been ill-disposed towards the United States. 
The reason for this seeming paradox is not far to seek. After the post- 
Civil War industrialization of the American democracy, it had become, 
by its own boast, the heart and centre of world capitalism. A socialist 
party of the working class like the British Labour Party, substantially 
tinged in parts: with Marxist doctrines of economic determinism, regarded 
itself therefore as in a sense necessarily anti-American. It is true that, 
happily, the Labour movement has always been divided on this issue, 
and that the Parliamentary Labour Party—as the very reasonable record 
of the Labour Government of 1945-51 in Anglo-American relations shows 
—has uspally behaved responsibly, but the most violent and consistent 
opposition to the United States in mid-twentieth century Britain has come 
from the. extreme left. This, seen against the spectrum of international 
politics in the era of the cold war against Communism, is logical enough. 

Indeed, it has been the cold war which above all else has provided 
the cement of Anglo-American good feeling since World War H, and 
which has kept anti-Americanism most effectively at bay in Britain. In the 
post-Stalinist era, with a Khrushchev anxious at least to give the impression 
of a desire for “peaceful co-existence” this situation has not been without 
its dangers, for it is from those on the British left who, either from naiveté 
or stupidity, fear Communist power least, that most danger to the Anglo- 
American relationship at present comes. The anti-Americanism of the 
Right in Britain has faded remarkably; the Suez crisis indeed acted to an 
astonishing degree as a classical catharsis, and purged Tory bosoms of 
much of the perilous anti-American stuff which weighed upon them. So, 
too, with a Colonial Secretary in Mr. Iain Macleod who had the bit 
between his teeth and, until his recent promotion, was dismantling the 
British colonial empire with all the speed that even its severest critics 
can well desire, Conservative bitterness at American anti-imperialism has 
waned fast. Mr. Macmillan’s policy of “interdependence” between Britain 
and the United States has in fact succeeded wonderfully since 1956, and 
has helped to create a more broadly satisfactory Anglo-American relation- 
ship than has existed since World War II. 

But the movement on the British left against nuclear weapons and in 
favour of unilateral disarmament which has sprung up in recent years, 
with its necessarily anti-American implications (for is not America the 
central missile arsenal of the West?), cannot yet by any means be described 
as a waning force. It was strong enough to gain in 1960, by a narrow 
margin, (though it lost it in 1961) a mandate from the annual conference 
of the Labour movement, even if it had never received the much more 
important adherence of the Parliamentary Labour Party and probably 
not even the support of the mass of the party in the country as a whole. 
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Furthermore, Mr. Gaitskell and many party and trade union leaders have 
fought a resolute and bitter battle against this policy, which might have 
meant that if a Labour Government gained office in Britain she would 
in effect secede from NATO. 

It does, however, command deep and genuine loyalties among those 
sections of the British public, young as well as old, which have strong 
pacifist traditions, and is not merely a product of quasi-Communist forces, 
alert as always to exploit human gullibility. Even if a potent Communist 
tool, it is also a direct and understandable expression of human indignation 
at the prospect of living indefinitely under the terrifyingly immediate shadow 
of nuclear annihilation. (The time, after all, might one day come, even 
if it has not done so yet, when every rational being in the West might 
have to decide in his own soul whether even our fundamental liberties are 
worth the very real risk of the extermination of the species.) 

There is no doubt that this movement for the abolition of her nuclear 
weapons by Britain, irrespective of the attitude of the other great powers, 
makes a powerful appeal to the idealism of some young Britons today. 
Because it is ingenuous, woolly-minded and alarmingly short-sighted, it 
would be a great mistake not to take it seriously, for it is but a short step 
from the demand for unilateral disarmament to a demand for the accep- 
tance of the highly perilous Soviet siren-cry for universal and unconditional 
disarmament without effective inspection. Even the unilateralist policy 
has obvious neutralist implications, and if a whole new generation in 
Britain should ever come actually to demand of their government the total 
abandonment of nuclear weapons, we might find ourselves facing the 
gravest Anglo-American crisis for a century and a half. Unless, of course 
—and it is by no means impossible, for when such movements come in 
the United States they come with double the strength and at twice the 
speed of their counterparts in Britain—by that time a similar wave of 
pacific revulsion against this nuclear sword of Damocles had swept the 
American scene. 

But active though the unilateralist ferment is among the young people 
of Britain today, there is very little sign that they—let alone their elders— 
are, as a whole, really likely seriously to contemplate any such frenzied 
act of anti-American import, for they do not share the anti-American 
reflexes of some of their parents. Indeed, quite to the contrary, it might 
well be claimed that British youth today is in essentials less anti-American 
than any generation which has preceded it. These young men and women 
have been born into a world in which the Anglo-American alliance is an 
existing, well-established, continuing fact. Before they became politically 
conscious, Britain’s Empire had already been largely transmuted into 
the free association of independent nations known as The Commonwealth. 
They think of Britain only as a partner, and not the dominant one at 
that, in the affairs of the free world. 

This realistic assessment of Britain’s situation, however, is not the 
only advantage enjoyed by the new generation in their relations with 
America: they are not merely, in a negative fashion, liberated from much 
of their anti-American heritage. In politics they have many positive ideals 
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which they share with their American contemporaries; they are, for 
_ example, passionate believers in racial and social equality. Free also, as 
even those on the left to a great extent are, of the doctrinal attachment 
of their fathers to such dogmas of socialism as the nationalization of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange, they will find themselves 
in ready sympathy with a new Democratic Administration resolved to 
better the lot of those remaining Americans whom the prosperity of their 
country has passed by, as well as to try to bring succour to the poverty- 
stricken masses of mankind everywhere. 

The younger generations in the two lands share more even than these 
political ideals. In the sort of society they wish to create, the kind of world 
they want to construct, the young people of Britain are—though they do 
not always realize it—to an astonishing degree Americanized. To one 
who has for the past 15 years moved regularly between Britain and 
America (and mostly to and from their universities, where the best of 
their youth are to be found), the conclusion is inescapable. It is not 
merely that there is a constantly increasing spate of new types of goods and 
material ideas eastward across the Atlantic; that as surely as a new com- 
modity or appliance—washing machines, detergents, laundromats, frozen 
foods, supermarkets, dishwashing machines—makes its appearance in the 
United States, just as certainly it will appear, five years or so later, in 
Britain, It is that the whole desired pattern of living, in its broad outline 
and in many of its tiniest details, is profoundly affected by the American 
example; “relaxed”, “informal”, living is the ideal of democratic leisure 
in the affluent society on both sides of the ocean, and its manifold in- 
cidents in Britain all tend to bear an American trade mark. Jazz and 
jive, blue jeans and bikinis, hot dogs and hamburgers, radios and record 
players (there are no “wirelesses” and “gramophones” any more), the 
pursuits and the very vernacular of British youth seem in every case to 
have a transatlantic flavour. 

In the clothes they wear, the language they talk, the pleasures they 
pursue, the homes they aim to build, the lives they seek to lead, they are 
Britain’s first American-style generation. It is hard to see how they can 
ever really be, in the traditional sense of the term at any rate, anti- 
American. 
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to discuss the measures to be taken. The objects of these discussions are 
the bold practical proposals which M. Mendés-France puts forward. He 
calls for the formation of a transitional government for a period of two 
months, first to negotiate rapidly with the FLN a peace settlement in 
Algeria, and then put before the country precise proposals for the reform 
of its institutions. 


Pressagny-L’ Orgueilleux, Par Vernon, Eure. 
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1917 - 1945 


THE NEED FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL PEACEFARE—I 
BERNARD RUBIN 


Associate Professor of Governmental Affairs and Public Relations, 
Boston University, Massachusetts 


1. PROPAGANDA AND DEMOCRATS 
(a) TRUTH 


4 FY ROPAGANDISM”, according to a scholar associated with the 
P Committee on Public Information, the official United States 
propaganda agency of World War I, connotes “zealous campaigning 
to make ideals and principles take hold upon characters and prevail in 
public”. Professor Stuart Sherman recognized that the American public 
distrusted professional propagandists and sought to show why our native 
practitioners were different from many of their foreign competitors. He 
admitted, at the beginning of his argument, that all propagandists are 
subject to great temptations. First, the propagandist is tempted to “become 
a wily liar, betraying the cause which he advocates by false emphasis, 
garbled reports and the suppression of evidence”. Secondly, the propa- 
gandist is tempted to “become a blind and venomous hater of everyone 
and all things that oppose the propagation of his faith”. Lastly, the 
propagandist is tempted to “yield to megalomania and natural egotism— 
signs of that madness which, according to the ancient proverb, appears 
in those whom God has marked for destruction”. Professor Sherman 
concluded that there was but “one valid justification for engaging in 
propaganda”. In his view, the democratic propagandist must be engaged 
to defend ideals which are his own ideals to begin with.? 

To carry the good scholar’s proposition one step further—since the 
democrat worships the truth, he must, in the rôle of propagandist, deal in 
truth. As demagogues and hate mongers are unfit to hold posts as 
propagandists for democracy, it is likely that the responsible people in 
the field will make every effort to avoid the three temptations of the 
propagandist. 

Propagandists for a democracy must be democrats. No amount of 
lip-service of the ideals of the free society can make an advocate of rule 
by force fit to hold such a post, because persuasion emanating from a 
sceptic, no matter how superficially forceful, will soon have a derisive 
effect. A democracy cannot hire a technician in idea dissemination who 
is not also an advocate of freedom. It has been noted that, “A communi- 
cation cannot be viewed as an isolated stimulus automatically evoking a 
certain response. The surrounding circumstances make an enormous 
difference insofar as the response is concerned. If we want to predict 
the response, we have to consider not only the content of the stimulus 
(what the communication asserts), but also the predispositions of the 
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recipient and the perceived rôle and nature of the source.”? Propaganda 
is symbolic of power; power in a democracy is responsible; to a free 
people responsibility is based on the respect for truth. Consequently, the 
truth is the best propaganda for a democracy. 


(b) IDEALS 


Perhaps no propaganda is as idealistic as that which is representative of 
the United States. We should remember the strong themes of idealism 
of those formative days when this republic was created and of the decades 
when individualism was manifested as a practical feature of American 
life. That idealistic tone, that mood signifying that men are born to be 
free, is an innate characteristic of our conception of government. True, 
dark forces of cynicism everlastingly try to penetrate and frustrate this 
environment but they have failed so far to divert the majority of the 
populace from the established habit of visualizing the good life in terms 
of individual good. 

In the period of crisis surrounding our entry into the first World War 
on the side of the allies, Woodrow Wilson attempted to rephrase the 
ideas behind the cherished ideology and to apply it to the situation. The 
President, on April 2, 1917, asked the Congress for a declaration of war 
against Germany. That address, delivered at a vital turning point of a 
conflict initiated by competing imperial empires and undertaken by the 
rivals for the traditional purposes of national rather than popular ambitions, 
served to notify combatants and neutrals of America’s high moral purpose 
in entering the conflict. 

Several passages of his speech are now so much a part of our political 
code as to constitute basic slogans in the context of our aspirations. 
Sophisticated, even to the degree that we have become because of the 
terrors since that time, we still can thrill at the Wilsonian elevation of our 
reasons for fighting. This nation, alone amongst the great powers, served 
notice that it regarded with horror the tendency of members of the inter- 
national community to utilize warfare as the method of obtaining petty 
objectives of territorial expansion or to satisfy other selfish ambitions. 
For our part, Wilson observed: 


The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted 
upon the tested foundations of political liberty. We have no selfish ends to 
serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion... It is a fearful thing to lead 
this great peaceful people into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all 
wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. But the right is more 
precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have always 
carried nearest to our hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own Governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last free.t 


The theme of political high-mindedness was repeated in Wilson’s message 
to Congress of January 8, 1918, covering “the Fourteen Points”. He 
reminded the national legislature that one principle, “the principle of 
justice to all peoples and nationalities, and their right to live on equal 
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terms of liberty and safety with one another, whether they be strong or 
weak”,® ran through the whole of the programme he outlined, 


2. THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
(a) BRITISH AND GERMAN PROPAGANDA, 1914-1917 


World War J began with the excuse that a single assassination was 
enough to set the great European empires poised at each other in the 
terrible design of bloody war. It ended with millions of dead and millions 
of disillusioned as testimonials to the end of the old orders of feudalistic 
nationalism. Repercussions of that drastic change are felt in our time 
in frequent ideological shock waves that will directly influence the histories 
of many future generations. 

As one consequence of the struggle, when Allied and Central Power 
political and military leaders concluded that defeat was as likely a con- 
sequence of their endeavours as victory, manceuvring began to influence 
public and governmental opinion in the United States, Each side looked 
more seriously into the question of American intent as the ‘conflict 
deepened. 

If the benefits of American support were not to be secured, then the 
propagandists were instructed to do all that they could to keep the advan- 
tage from the opposition. Official American neutrality did not make this 
nation immune from propaganda campaigns directed this way. 

Britain quickly secured the lead in the propaganda offensives by denying 
to the Germans and the Austrians easy methods for transmitting informa- 
tion to this country. On August 5, 1914, the British cut the cables between 
the United States and Germany. Our newspapers were obliged to rely 
on British sources for news relative to the martial progress of both sides. 
Also, the British were adept at intercepting wireless messages directed at 
or from German communications centres.° 

In addition, the English concentrated on positive propaganda to reinforce 
censorship activities. By September, 1914, the Foreign Office authorized 
the creation of a War Propaganda Bureau, which, because of its location, 
became known as Wellington House. 

Insofar as propaganda aimed at the United States is concerned, the 
British enterprises were far superior to the German. Apart from the 
language advantage, held by the Wellington House people, which gave 
them an important cultural lead over the propaganda people in Berlin, 
they had a host of other advantages—derived often from German short- 
comings. (1) The German propaganda office in Berlin “dealt almost 
exclusively with propaganda in Europe”. (2) The German Information 
Service in the United States never consisted of more than “a dozen men”, 
(3) German intelligence services in the United States were inadequate. 
“Dernberg [Dr. Bernard Dernberg, the director until 1915] did not know 
what the American Government was doing, what the British Government 
planned to do, or what his own Government was considering.”” (4) The 
American press was never an effective outlet for the German point of view. 
(5) After the sinking of the Lusitania in 1915, “there was no adequate 
German propaganda organization and the steps taken toward influencing 
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the American public were haphazard and disorganized.”® (6) Increasingly, 
American public opinion turned to the position that the Germans and 
their allies were fighting against the right as appreciated there. 

The English, on the other hand, managed to: (1) convince the majority 
of the American people that the Germans were villains guilty of atrocities 
during their campaigns; (2) develop heroes like Haig, Petain, King Albert, 
Cardinal Mercier and Edith Cavell to appeal to the American citizenry’s 
sense of justice and courage; (3) instill on these shores the idea that 
Germany held the guilt for starting the war; (4) convince the majority of 
our citizens that the German Empire suffered from its dedication to 
militarism; (5) enlist the services of scores of well-known Americans for 
pro-allied publicity; (6) enlist the services of noted writers and artists of 
English nationality who were as well known in the United States to 
demonstrate the objectives of the cause which they usually signified was 
held in common with us.® In short, Britain triumphed in the propaganda 
battle which was fought to gain American goodwill and American 
participation. 


(b) THE UNITED STATES ENTERS THE PROPAGANDA WAR 


George Creel, the chairman of the Committee on Public Information, 
opined in an analysis prepared shortly after the conflict that the “Great 
War” differed from “all previous conflicts” because it was a “fight 
for the minds of men, for the ‘conquest of their convictions’.”2° From 
April 24, 1917, the date that Wilson created the Committee, to the day 
that Congress abolished the organization (June 30, 1919—months after 
active work was discontinued), it existed as the first governmentally 
organized experiment to see if national objectives could be secured by 
propaganda. Even if psychological warfare was only primitively under- 
stood at the time and even if Creel saw his work as a gigantic advertising 
project, the fact remains that we had made our first national bid for 
survival by appealing to the “mind of mankind”!" in a systematic fashion. 
Its domestic work is indicative. Almost every publication of the Commitee 
reminded the American people, a people who still remembered internal 
wars and the Spanish-American situation as their great struggles, of the 
shift of our responsibility to the world scene. 

Forget, for a moment, that we reverted to the old provincialism after the 
war and remember how important it was to be in the Jater crisis that we had 
been galvanized into thinking of the wider horizons. Prof. Evarts B. Greene, 
in an article prepared for the Committee, observed that “with the increasing 
interdependence of all the nations upon each other, the dominance of one 
type of government or the other is a matter of vital concern to the world 
at large. To those who think democracy worth saving in America, its 
fate in Europe or Asia can no longer be an indifferent matter.” 

“The work of the Committee was so distinctly in the nature of an 
advertising campaign, though shot through and through with an evangelical 
quality, that we turned almost instinctively to the advertising profession 
for advice and assistance,”!% wrote Creel. With his own professional 
experience concentrated in the field of journalism, it is small wonder that 
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the advertising approach would appear logical and useful. Wilson, prodded 
by Josephus Daniels and Secretaries Lansing and Baker to set up an 
organization to deal with “censorship and publicity”, an organization 
to handle the dissemination of government news with particular attention. 
to the needs of the press, beaconed instinctively to a journalist who was 
first and last loyal to Wilson.16 


(c) THE CAMPAIGNS 


A little more than a month after its creation the CPI was ready to issue 
a guide, a collection of suggestions on news, to the press. We find therein 
a categorical denial that censorship was to highlight the organization’s 
work. Co-operation between the press and the Government was to mark 
the method of operation. 

However, there were safeguards. For 53 days after the declaration of 
war, editors were legally bound by the laws against treason. On June 15, 
1917, by the Espionage Act, and on October 12, 1917, by Wilson’s 
executive order under the Trading-With-the-Enemy Act, teeth began to 
appear in the consorship picture. 

News was divided into three categories by the CPI to facilitate its 
work: (1) “Matters which obviously must not be mentioned in print.” (2) 
“Matters of a doubtful nature which should not be given publicity until 
submitted to and passed by the Committee.” (3) “Matters which do not 
affect the conduct of the war, do not concern this Committee, and are 
governed only by peace-time laws of libel, defamation of character, etc.”#? 

Under Creel’s direction, the CPI expanded its activities beyond the 
regulatory function which it exercised over the press. Quickly, Creel 
realized that he would have to create propaganda to explain our war 
effort to the populaces at home and abroad. Accordingly, a tremendous 
apparatus evolved. Some “250 paid employees” aided by “5,000 volunteer 
writers and artists and 20,000 public speakers’! were actively engaged 
by January of 1918. The CPI painted on a wide canvas. In its own words, 
it strove to convey “the meanings and purposes of America to all peoples”. 


(1) Besides the daily war news, which it issues to the whole press of the 
country, it supplies some 30,000 newspapers with feature articles, a weekly news 
service, and governmental publicity material of all sorts. 


(2)... prepared and printed for distribution to all parts of the world 
18,000,000 copies of 15 different pamphlets in seven languages. 

(3) . .. conducts speaking campaigns in every State . . . arranges meetings, 
books, speakers, conducts war conferences ... organizes tours ... in the 
Four Minute Men alone it commands the volunteer services of 15,000 public 
speakers. 

(4) .. . wireless and cable news service . . . being extended to every capital 
in Europe, the Orient, South and Central America and Mexico. 

(5) .. . sends to foreign countries motion-picture exhibits showing America’s 
social, industrial and war progress. 

(6) ... mobilized the advertising forces of the country . . . for a patriotic 
campaign that will give $30,000,000 worth of free space to the national service. 

(7) ... designs posters, window cards (etc.) ... for the use of various 
Government departments and patriotic societies. 

(8) ... prepares moving-picture films showing our war progress. 

(9)... issues an official daily newspaper for the Government, with a 


circulation of 90,000 copies a day. 
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(10) ... keeps in touch with the foreign language press, supplying selected 
articles designed to combat ignorance and disaffection. 

(11) ... organizes and . . . directs a round of societies and leagues designed 
to appeal to certain classes and particular foreign language groups . . 

(12) ... acts as a bureau of information (on) . . . volunteer war work, ... 
knowledge of any administrative activities . . . approaching business dealings 
with the Government. 

(13) . .. supervises the voluntary censorship of the newspaper and periodical 
press. 

(14) ... establishes rules for the cable censorship with respect to war 
dispatches. 

(15) ... prepares and distributes, advises upon and censors photographs and 


moving pictures.20 


Information campaigns directed at home front audiences were quite 
successful in that the citizenry was made aware of the reasoning behind 
our national participation and of the immediate implications of the conflict. 
To be sure, the Wilsonian sense of purpose and crusade was felt by many 
irrespective of the CPI’s work, but to the Creel group goes the credit for 
making the war meaningful to the majority of the people, In every walk 
of life individuals were helped to discover their own intimate relationships 
to the struggle. Patriotism, nourished by the information and persuasion. 
programmes, was directed into channels of thought and action beneficial 
to the war effort. 

Eighteen years before our entrance into World War I the populace: 
strained to comprehend the issues of the Spanish-American affair, and 
emotional overtones clouded reasonable analysis. Before that internal 
affairs and the Civil War had tended to turn our eyes away from world 
problems. 

Overseas enterprise of the organization was extensive, Tremendous: 
energies were expended to convince all nations—enemy, allied and neutral 
—of our reasons for fighting. Propaganda programmes were directed at 
targets throughout Europe, through most of Latin America and to Asian 
areas. CPI representatives overseas in Europe were instrumental in insti- 
gating and/or organizing propaganda sallies against the enemies. Aerial 
propaganda leaflets attempting the demoralization of enemy troops, stories. 
placed in the foreign press, smuggled propaganda materials, work with 
enemy defectors, and special films urging the American point of view upon 
foreign press and audiences, were all part of the overseas campaigns. Even 
in revolution-torn Russia CPI officials attempted to play up the themes. 
of allied solidarity. From Havre to Vladivostok agents continued until 
months after the Armistice to broadcast the themes hatched in Washington. 

It is obvious that the greatest achievements of the CPI were on the 
home front and that it proved the importance of governmental information 
services during times of crisis. Also, the psychological impact of its home- 
front campaigns was an important factor in maintaining morale and in 
building links between the individual and the Government in Washington. 
Very little of the available evidence serves to prove the effectiveness of 
the overseas propaganda campaigns. However, most analysts do give 
the CPI credit for making Wilson a symbol of democracy to the European 
peoples and it is likely that the organization was largely responsible. Still,. 
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beyond that point one gets embroiled in estimates, made immediately after 
the war or later, which treat objectives as accomplishments. 

One point is not in dispute! The Committee on Public Information, 
America’s first modern propaganda bureau, worked well enough to make 
the conclusion irrefutable that our country was in the propaganda wars 
to stay—to win or lose by commission or default. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN THE USA 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Professor and Chairman of the Departments of Sociology and 
Political Science, University of Bridgeport, Connecticut 


EW SOCIAL PROBLEMS have received more attention or more 
study in the United States over the years than juvenile delinquency. 
This is fully justified by the seriousness and magnitude of the 
problem. Speaking at a meeting of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges in July, 1961, Senator Thomas J. Dodd (of Connecticut), 
Chairman of the US Senate Sub-Committee to investigate juvenile 
delinquency, reported, among other interesting facts, that: “In the last 
10 years referrals of young boys and girls to the juvenile courts have risen _ 
almost 200 per cent; there has been a sharp increase in crime among the 
children of higher income families; a shocking rise in youthful offences 
in rural areas; an alarming increase in brutal, sadistic criminal acts com- 
mitted for no apparent reason” other “than the mere desire for brutality 
and sadism.” “If the present rate of increase is continued,” reported 
Senator Dodd, “in the year 1970 1,500,000 juvenile cases will come before 
the courts.” 

The concern over this seemingly insolvable problem has influenced the 
White House. President Kennedy expressed this in his message to 
Congress, stressing his desire that the Federal Government make a con- 
tribution to its solution, although the primary responsibility for action 
rests in the United States with the states and local communities. This 
was recognized by the President, who advanced his five-year problem at 
the cost of $10 million a year, and envisaged the rôle of the Federal 
Government as one of leadership in trying to get something done and in 
encouraging and assisting local and state officials to undertake programmes 
aimed at reducing the dimensions of the problem. 


THE ELUSIVENESS OF DEFINITION 

The juvenile delinquency problem in America belongs to the category 
of social phenomena regarding which “everybody” agrees that it should 
be “solved”; and yet, it always seems to get worse in proportion as the 
steps are taken to reduce it or eliminate it. (The same principle appears 
to operate in regard to the universal desire to eliminate wars or reduce 
armaments.) 

This is due to many factors; but one of the most important is that it is 
more than difficult to even define the problem. 

Reduced to simplest terms, a delinquent child can be defined as one, 
who being under a certain legal age, has violated any law of the state, 
or any city or village ordinance. But this simple definition is thoroughly 
confusing when examined in the light of fifty state laws and thousands of 
municipal ordinances in America. In the state of Connecticut, for instance, 
a youngster under the age of 16 can commit no criminal act whatever. 
But in some other jurisdictions the same youngster is in trouble with the 
law merely by trying to marry without consent, in violation of law. 
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But such legal niceties mean nothing whatever to the average American, 
who has his own concepts of juvenile delinquency. To most parents, 
juvenile delinquents are other people’s children who behave objectionably. 
To lawyers, they are minors who are accused of offences from which 
they are immune to the punishment usually administered to adults. To 
psychologists, they are youngsters whose social behaviour patterns show 
deviations from acceptable norms, To American court judges they are 
simply neglected children who have been brought into the world by parents 
who have turned their backs on their offspring and left them to shift for 
themselves, and are trying to break the vicious cycle in which delinquent 
children become delinquent parents of more delinquent children. 

Furthermore, there is no difference, basically, between an explanation 
of crime and an explanation of juvenile delinquency. It has been only 
in recent decades that there has been recognition in the United States 
of the fact that crime has, often, its beginnings in the delinquencies of 
children; this has produced a desire for more scientific information on 
which to base programmes of prevention and treatment. 

This approach, however, results in additional complications. As the 
number of laws, aiming to reduce crime increases, the possibilities of 
violations increase with them; the same applies to the insistence, sporadic 
at best, that “the laws should be enforced”. Obviously, the better the 
enforcement, the higher the rates of recorded crime, The insistence on 
the passing of new laws against crime influence the statistics. For instance, 
the prohibition laws made crimes out of the liquor traffic; since their 
repeal, control of the sale of intoxicants has been relaxed and the con- 
sumption of liquor has been increasing. Crimes due to alcoholism, and 
especially the automobile driving under the influence of liquor, have been 
also increasing. But the sale of intoxicants as such is not a crime (unless 
sold by unlicensed persons or concerns). 

Obviously the term “delinquent” can hardly be defined by “everybody” 
—except in its more specific legal meaning. Definitions can be found in 
the laws of the various states and of the federal government. While 
these reflect a wide variation both in content and degrees of discretion 
in interpretation allowed to Jaw enforcement agencies, they are all, 
nevertheless, in agreement that delinquency consists of such behaviour of 
children as is detrimental to the public interest and consequently forbidden 
by law. In general, delinquency can be defined to include acts which, if 
committed by an adult, would be considered criminal, as well as patterns 
of behaviour which are peculiar to the status of childhood—such as 
truancy, running away from home, waywardness, sex immorality and 
incorrigibility. 


THE CAUSES 


In the popular mind there is a widespread view that the causes, and 
especially the cause, of delinquency can be easily pinned down and thus 
corrected. There is no end of such proposals as making all children attend 
school and churches and thus prevent them from committing anti-social 
acts. (But it is seldom noted that delinquency is often committed in this 
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institutional set-up or that the compulsory attendance in schools often 
leads to delinquency.) Or that children should not be allowed to roam 
the streets after dark, or be prohibited from working under certain ages 
(again producing the very conditions resulting in anti-social acts). Or 
that the old-fashioned beating, in public view, would be of enormous 
help here. 

Yet all sociologists and police officials who have studied the problem 
are agreed that there is no single or simple solution, because there is no 
single or simple cause. What is necessary, above all, is to look beyond 
acts of a delinquent nature as defined by society to those conditions 
which create and foster a social climate conductive to and giving rise to 
such acts. Internalized problems which lead to acts such as running away 
from home, truancy from school, or incorrigibility, sexual offences, way- 
wardness, violence, alcoholism or hooliganism should be placed in juxta- 
position to changes in expectations and standards of living of the American 
family which now require employment of both parents, lengthened com- 
pulsory school laws and similar external forces which weaken primary 
parental’ controls upon the child. For instance, externalized problems 
such as auto thefts (in 1956, 54 per cent of those thefts were perpetrated 
by youths under 21) require closer scrutiny of the rôle of the automobile 
in American society. 

Furthermore, why is it that the “causes” leading to juvenile delinquency 
in America show no comparable results elsewhere? UN statistics show, 
for instance, that global delinquency is usually at its maximum at 13 to 15 
years of age, at a time when the child is particularly concerned with 
relations with his contemporaries. But in the United States, among boys, 
theft, the most characteristic offence, increases in all types (auto theft, 
burglary and unlawful entry, hold-up) from ages 10 to 16 years; truancy 
increases sharply beyond the age of 14; sex offence arraignments remain 
very low in all ages. Among girls, markedly different changes in the 
offence pattern occur with age. Stealing increases to the age of 12 and 
then decreases sharply, whereas ungovernability and running away increases 
sharply throughout the age range from 10 to 16. (The most complete 
record of arrests among young persons is contained in the Uniform Crime 
Reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, US Department of Justice, 
based upon annual reports by police in urban communities. These reports 
do not differentiate between children held of juvenile courts and those 
held for adult criminal courts, and to that extent constitute some degree 
of duplication for the 10-17 age group. They have the merit, however, 
of allowing a comparison between youth and adult offences.) 


SPECIFIC “AMERICAN” CAUSES 


Going on the assumption that conditions predisposing to juvenile de- 
linquency are many in number and that they present numerous varying 
aspects, we can, however, endeavour to draw up a picture of the specific 
“American” conditions which have been giving rise to the seriousness and 
size of that problem in the United States. These represent a summary of 
research studies of individuals, groups and communities, some financed by 
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the federal government, researches focused on individuals, groups, neigh- 
bourhoods, community-agency resources, residential treatment centres, area 
projects, special services in schools, and the investigations of sociologists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists and sociat psychologists. 

All conclusions feature the fact that the changing aspect of the 
American family is the major cause involved. Broken homes are far more 
frequent among delinquents than non-delinquents (although a broken home 
per se is not always serious). Evidence indicates that homes broken by 
death are not as likely to result in delinquency as homes where there has 
been divorce, separation or desertion or where the disruptive factors pro- 
ducing the voluntary break are great. Delinquent girls come from broken 
homes more frequently than delinquent boys, and younger delinquent 
white boys and Negro boys are more likely to be from broken homes than 
are older white delinquent boys. 

Children of the foreign-born are more likely to come before the juvenile 
court than children with native-born parents. This is due to the universally 
accepted explanation that the immigrant’s peasant culture pattern, trans- 
planted from the “Old Country” into America’s urbanized centres,’ produces 
the “marginal men”, the children who, in order to “Americanize” themselves, 
have to try to overcome the parents’ heritage, and lose on both counts. 
To all the social class disadvantages, identified with slums or “Little Italy” 
or “Little Poland” or “Hunkytown”, the child has to face additional 
ethnic differences that set him apart from the mainstream of the culture 
around him; these two worlds are incompatible. Thus the ones who are 
best adjusted to their families in “Little Italy” are also the least likely to 
succeed in the larger American society; if a “rebel” reaction takes place— 
and it usually does—the painful repudiation of family ties causes the 
“passing Negro” or the “apostate Jew”, and results in much anguish for 
immigrant descendants. Torn between conflicting mores, the child of alien 
parents is often prone to act out his resentments against the frustrating 
society, with the resulting induction of crime and delinquency. Thus also 
the Negro children in the cities, from the southern farming families, are 
referred to court far oftener than white children in proportion to their 
numbers; and bad housing and low economic status unquestionably con- 
tribute here. 

Virtually all research shows that juvenile delinquents are an especially 
handicapped group; a sizable number are also mentally and physically 
below normal. The patterns of behaviour which are set in the family, the 
degree of courtesy, honesty and general consideration for the rights of 
others are very important in affecting attitude and behaviour outside the 
home; this also applies to deteriorated neighbourhoods and the economic 
Status. 

Then there are the personal characteristics of the delinquent. Many 
delinquents are mentally deficient, mentally unstable and troubled with 
“mental conflicts”, thanks to such factors as being rejected, deprived, 
insecure, and feeling strongly, cither really or fancifully, inadequate, 

Then the total community factor is involved. Poor housing is a symptom 
of social and economic inadequacy and is likely to characterize the back- 
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ground of a child brought before the juvenile court. The improved 
recreational facilities have proved important in reducing delinquency. 
Crime and gangster movies and movies glamourizing illicit love have 
undoubtedly stimulated some youngsters to act in similar fashion; the 
same applies to comic books, the majority of them in America being full 
of murder, mayhem, and other violence. In certain cities, especially New 
York (and Brooklyn—read the famed novel, The Blackboard Jungle!), 
enraged and upset students have terrified teachers by their conduct; the 
dislike may be for the teacher, the course of study, the principal, or other 
classmates. 

Then, there is an even wider framework, provided by the “climate of 
opinion” resulting from two World Wars, the periods when both parents 
were engaged in wartime activities and having the child in a world that 
had little place for children. The stress upon the ability—and the need— 
to consume material goods without any accompanying emphasis upon 
the ethnical and spiritual values of American culture is the whirlwind 
of the present generation. Then social mobility is a permanent charac- 
teristic of contemporary American society, producing numerous unattached 
and (at least temporarily) homeless persons. 

Other factors can be added. But the author would conclude by pro- 
pounding one very much resented and unacknowledged factor: that the 
United States is apparently the only country in the world where the children 
educate their parents. 


“NEW OUTLOOK” 


The CONTEMPORARY Review welcomes a new colleague to the field, New Outlook, 
the Liberal colour magazine and digest, skilfully edited and pioneered by Donald 
Newby, printed by the East Anglian Daily Times, and published from Mitre 
House, 177 Regent Street, London, W.1. (Regent 0911). 


A full-scale attack in the November issue on the anti-Common Market propa- 
ganda of the Daily Express was flanked by an exclusive interview with Lord Glad- 
wyn on the future of Europe and an exposure, backed by chapter and verse, by 
Deryck Abel, of the “phoney” nature of the case for Empire Free Trade, alias 
Imperial Preference. 


William Douglas Home wrote on Berlin, Geoffrey Taylor on Fall-Out, Susan 
Marsden-Smedley demanded a Government ban on dangerous oil-heaters, Heather 
Harvey appraised both Dutch and French Gaullist “planning”, and Richard Lamb 
launched an inquiry (of which more will be heard) into drugs, drug-manufacturing 
firms and the National Health Service. 


Copies, price 1s. 6d. each, postage 3d., annual subscription £1 or $3, are obtain- 
able from the publishers (address above) and from all good newsagents. 
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POST-WAR BUILDING IN CAMBRIDGE 


VIVIAN I. GASTER 
who is Secretary of the Cambridge Preservation Society 


AMBRIDGE is a small city of little over 11,000 acres and about 
93,000 inhabitants, But it has a long history, starting probably as 
a road-river crossing with important defence implications, becoming 
a trading centre with its own local government, a university town, a market 
town and shopping centre, and a continuously increasing population—since 
after all it is a very pleasant place to live in, Its buildings include 
residences of the twelfth ceatury and many others from the fifteenth century 
onwards; its churches date from the twelfth century, its University and 
Colleges from the thirteenth century, of many periods and many styles. Yet, 
as in any live city, it cannot exist as a museum, and changes and renewals 
are inevitable. Former generations were perhaps more subject to the 
allurements of the current modernity and sacrificed older buildings ruth- 
lessly, whereas now more consideration is given to the desirability of 
retaining those which are, to use the current jargon, of special architectural 
or historic interest, and/or beautiful in themselves, even at some incon- 
venience and with some lack of modern amenities. Some of the callous 
perpetrations of the nineteenth century, when renewing or replacing older 
college buildings, are still appalling examples of accepting blindly current 
architectural fashions, and show what may happen even in a cultivated 
University society, when fashion rather than beauty and harmony rule 
the roost. The problem of renewal or replacement versus preservation is, 
- however, almost always an important element in Cambridge building. It 
is, of course, not relevant everywhere in the city, since as one moves away 
from the older areas one comes (except where small villages have been 
absorbed into the city) to more modern development of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries of varying quality, but where interest on historic 
grounds is seldom likely to arise. 

In a tour round Cambridge, I have revisited the various post-war 
buildings and newly developed areas, Let me confess myself somewhat 
unappreciative of the modern glass and concrete, and square brick boxes 
which seem to be the dominating architectural conceptions of today. 
“Functional” is a popular catchword and is apparently a justification for 
avoiding ornamentation of any sort. Curves are abhorred, in spite of the 
fact that they are part of man’s aesthetic ideas from very early times, as 
witness the caves of Altamira, the treasure from Mycenae, the temples and 
paintings and sculptures of Egypt and Greece. I sometimes wonder 
whether I am being grossly antiquated in admiring a beautiful woman, 
instead of assessing her skeleton—provided, of course, that all the bones 
can be straightened out into cubes and squares! And in Cambridge, where 
there are the wonderful Senate House and King’s College Chapel, it is 
more than usually difficult to accept these bleak novelties, If, however, 
the “functional” aspect refers to the use of the building, I can only say 
that it is sometimes not quite clear whether the building at which one is 
looking is a laboratory, a factory, offices or flats. Of course architectural 
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fashions come and go and new ideas in a new style from a master 
architect, who is revolting against the decadent styles of his immediate 
predecessors, must not be dismissed offhand; but they soon tend to de- 
generate into uninspired imitation and although a “renaissance” is sure 
to take place in due course, the poor buildings last a long time. 

Nevertheless, I tried, in my tour of Cambridge, to look with an un- 
prejudiced eye and I had to admit that in some cases the modern “box” 
style had its uses, and even merits, sometimes considerable. I do not 
intend to weary the reader with a catalogue of buildings, accompanied by 
an award of the appropriate “marks”, but to try to give a general picture 
of what has been happening in Cambridge, with comments here and there. 
Be it noted that I am dealing solely with external appearance. 

Turning therefore to buildings in the Government, Local Government 
and private sectors, one notices modern conventional buildings in the not 
over-inspired Post Office and Telephone Offices in Alexandra Road and 
Long Road; and some excellent new schools (in the modern style) by the 
Local Authority—airy, light and admirably suited to their purpose. They 
are a happy contrast to the old solid, unalterable Victorian and Edwardian 
- schools and have the additional advantage that they are adaptable to 
changing requirements and can probably be entirely replaced economically 
in 30 years. Among the best may be mentioned the Boys’ (Grammar) 
School in Queen Edith’s Way and the very pleasant one-floor ESN School 
(Lady Adrian School) in Courtney Way. One or two later ones, however, 
show signs of working to formulae. In the world of industry, the 
Cambridge Instrument Company has built in Chesterton Road an extension 
to its existing factory, well proportioned in itself and in the good modern 
glass and concrete style, but it strikes a discordant note in the residential 
road facing the river. In the private sector there is the new Perse School 
off Hills Road, an amusing combination of many styles with an abundance 
of gables. It is rumoured that the architect was instructed that the new 
building should not resemble a Local Authority school, and if this be 
correct, he has certainly succeeded, though whether for better or worse 
may be a moot point. I may also mention the large offices at the junction 
of Station Road and Hills Road, the architectural merits of which are 
conspicuous by their absence; and the pleasant, variegated flats by Span, 
whose scheme originally contemplated a tower block of flats, and, situated 
as it would be so far from the centre of the town, was in no way objection- 
able, but this has I understand been abandoned on economic grounds. 
Finally there is the large Prudential shops-and-offices block of four storeys 
on St. Andrew’s Street, north of Emmanuel College. They are mainly of 
red brick mildly pleasing in the older conventional style. Between it and 
Christ’s College is a low two-storey-shop development, with an arcade 
leading to the main bus station in Drummer Street, good in itself but 
rather irrelevant in its context. 

The really important building has, however, been carried out by the 
University and the Colleges. Ever expanding demands for more students 
as well as the necessity of overtaking arrears of work from the war years 
has forced almost every College to increase its accommodation, generally 
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by adding new wings or courts in College grounds, e.g. Christ’s, Downing, 
Clare and Trinity, in most cases in a style according with the existing 
buildings. There are three College developments which call for special 
mentions, In the Benson and Mallory Court of Magdalene College, behind 
the sixteenth-seventeenth century. buildings opposite the college gate, Mr. 
Wynn Roberts has reconditioned the old cottages, built new student rooms 
to blend with them, keeping to the scale of the area without monotony and 
in good relations to’ the long three-storey Lutyens building; and he has 
added a four-storey square building in the modern style with interesting 
variations and fenestration and a rather saucy and delicate railing on the 
roof, This is without doubt the most original and successful attempt to 
combine old and new in a real unity. The same architect has also built 
for Clare College a hostel off Chesterton Lane with a zig-zag front and 
plenty of glass, designed to catch the sunlight. It is rather too near the 
base of the Castle Mound and the upper storey and roof look somewhat 
incongruous against the edge of the Shire Hall grounds. Also the site is 
rather cramped. Even so it shows imagination and distinction. - Finally, 
there is in Queens’ College the new wing designed by Sir Basil Spence, 
closing the fourth side of Walnut Tree Court and facing towards the Backs 
(Queen’s) Road. The happy mixture of brickwork, toning in with that of 
the Court, and of light stone relating it to the adjacent Bodley Buildings 
of King’s College, is very successful; from the interior the view on to the 
green of the Backs through the “stilts” is delightful and the fenestration is 
varied and interesting. Nevertheless, I still think that there is an element of 
discord between its straight rigid lines compared with the softer and varied 
curves of the Chapel and of the older parts of the Court. 

I should add that the prize for the worst building is easily won by the 
new kitchen wing of Emmanuel College at the junction of Emmanuel Street 
and St. Andrew’s Street. 

On the University has fallen the heavy burden of providing additional 
lecture rooms and laboratories to meet the increased number of students 
and the expanding demands of science. It has built Chemistry Laboratories 
(Lensfield Road), of little interest, Engineering Laboratories (Trumpington 
Street), of slightly more, and the School of Veterinary Medicine (Madingley 
Road), an attractive, well-proportioned and rather under-rated building. 
The development of outstanding interest, however, is the Arts Faculties 
Buildings in Sidgwick Avenue by Sir Hugh Casson. The large lecture 
block, when first built, seemed too heavy and massive, but taken now 
with the long and lower adjoining buildings (on “stilts”) leading to a 
transverse building, slightly higher than its neighbour, returning to form 
the fourth side of the quadrangle, it falls into place as the dominant point 
of the whole complex. The play of light through the “stilts” and also 
through the windows adds life and the varied patterns of the fenestration 
are of continual interest. The buildings are on a large scale, but they 
possess both dignity and proportion without stolidity. I look forward to 
the completion of the whole scheme and regret that for -various reasons 
the land available has had to be reduced by three acres and that therefore 
some revision of the architect’s original conception may be necessary. 
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There has been much house and flat building and the City has recently 
opened its 5,000th house. I cannot say that the quality of the architecture 
and the variety of these houses is strikingly original and the layout of some 
of the Council estates, notably Arbury Road, is poor, though I noted an 
improvement in the Barnwell Estate. Much private-house building has 
gone on, chiefly by building speculators, and with the demand in Cambridge 
and the inflated prices fetched, it is obviously a profitable business. Little 
of it is of particular quality or distinction either in architecture or layout, 
but there have certainly been a good number of individual houses which 
have style and originality. It is unfortunate that the Planning Authority 
has not felt able to insist on better standards generally. It is interesting 
to note the view of the Planning Authority in its Report on the Town Map 
accompanying the Quinquennial Review of the Development Plan, that 
there is ample land zoned in the “reviewed” Plan to meet all housing 
demands up to 1971 within the limit of City population of 100,000 (in- 
cluding 8,000 University students), laid down in the approved Development 
Plan. 

Important buildings under construction are Churchill College, Fitzwilliam 
House, New Hall, the new Caius Court (in West Road) and the new 
Addenbrokes Hospital. Some are barely started and none are far enough 
advanced to justify criticism or praise. I would only say that the Adden- 
brokes Buildings, of which some are completed, are at present rather 
disconnected but give some hope of a really fine hospital. 

On the other side of the picture it would be well to look at the dis- 
appearance of old buildings, valuable sometimes in themselves, sometimes 
as part of a group and sometimes simply as adding to the character of 
the city. They constitute a really difficult problem. The Minister has 
issued a list under Section 30 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, of “buildings of special architectural and historical interest”, known 
as the Statutory List, and buildings thereon are classified as Grade I or 
Grade II. Grade I buildings are those which must be preserved and 
Grade II those which should be preserved unless there is a very strong 
case to the contrary. He has also issued a Supplementary List (Grade II) 
of those which it would be desirable to keep, if possible. No demolition 
or alteration of those on the Statutory List can be carried out without the 
permission of the Planning Authority, and notification to the Minister, and 
if it be decided that a building must not be altered or demolished, a 
Building Preservation Order can be made. This protection is, however, 
not entirely adequate as, though the owner may be prevented from altering 
or demolishing, he cannot be forced to maintain the building, and he can 
let. it fall to ruin, unless the Local Authority decides to purchase it. So 
there is danger from an owner who wants to make a more useful or 
profitable development on the site. 

The second danger arises from the Housing Acts, which require the 
Local Authority to make a Closing Order, if a house is not “reasonably 
fit for human habitation” owing to deficiencies under various headings, 
specified in the Act, such as damp, daylighting and so on. As the unfortunate 
builders of olden times did not have the advantage of knowing the require- 
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ments of the Housing Act, 1957, it is not surprising that their houses do 
` not always satisfy them; they may not be able to be put in order “at 


`- reasonable cost” (to quote the Act), though they may be by a larger 


expenditure, which the owner is often willing to incur, if he can be assured 
of security against a renewed threat in a few years. 
Both these types of cases have arisen in Cambridge. Of the first, I may 


< quote the “Central Hotel”. This consisted of a complex of four or five 


small sixteenth and seventeenth century houses, combined at the Restora- 
tion at latest to form an inn (The Three Tuns), the NE range being dis- 
tinguished by a brick front of 1727. It lay between King’s College and 
Guildhall, was a Grade II building on the Statutory List and was recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on Historic Monuments as “especially 
worthy of preservation”. It was used partly as a private hotel and partly, 
on the ground floor, as a bank. The interior of the hotel had been much 
sub-divided and was a regular rabbit warren, with a considerable fire risk. 
King’s College owned it and decided that they needed the site to build proper 
student accommodation. They were advised by their expert that to 
recondition and adapt the existing premises for such a use would cost not 
less than £60,000, with no guarantee that heavy additional expense would 
not be necessary for maintenance, There was considerable public agitation 
in favour of preservation and another expert considered that satisfactory 
adaptation would cost about £20,000. The Planning Authority consulted 
` the Minister, who decided that in the circumstances he could not object 
to the demolition, and the Planning Authority did not feel able to disagree 
and to incur the heavy expense of purchase which would result from a 
Building Preservation Order—which in any case the Minister was most 
unlikely to confirm, In the event, King’s College decided to proceed 
- with their plans and the Central Hotel, with its charming seventeenth century 
front along St. Edward’s Passage and its eighteenth century brick front 
on Peas Hill has gone and its place has been taken by a modern building 
which most people in Cambridge consider a change for the worse. It is 
undoubtedly true that King’s College could not have used the old buildings: 
in their existing state for student lodgings and they were perhaps justified 
in preferring the opinion on cost of their own expert. It is possible that 
an alternative use, e.g. offices, might have been found, and this might have 
involved less expenditure; the building might then have been saved but the 
College would not have got the student accommodation which they so 
greatly needed. But the shade of Pepys, who is said to have “drunk pretty 
hard” in the old inn on February 25, 1660, may miss his old haunt! 
Certainly Cambridge is the poorer for its loss. 

The other type of case may be illustrated in Little St. Mary’s Lane and 
Orchard Street. The former lies on the north side of the Church of St. 
Mary the Less and consists of a terrace of houses varying considerably 
in date, style and accommodation, the earliest being the three at the 
western end, separated from the terrace, dating from the seventeenth 
century, the remainder being mostly eighteenth century. They form a 
delightful group, full of character, and are Grade II in the Statutory List. It 
is undoubtedly -true that some of them suffer from defects, which could 
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bring them under the Housing Acts, especially the three at the western end, 
and these latter might well be made subject to Closing Orders (in fact, one 
already is), which could result in their going to ruin. Most of the owners 
are, however, prepared, where necessary, to meet substantial expenditure 
to put them in order. Orchard Street contains an early nineteenth century 
terrace of one floor and attics and: as stated in the Cambridge Inventory 
of the Royal Commission on Historic Monuments, “the small scale of the 
fronts’ and the repetition of their features, the low eaves, the unbroken 
extent of the mansard roofs and the great chimney stacks produce a most 
striking effect, enhanced by the fortuitous curved layout of the street.” 
It is a most interesting and attractive example of town architecture. It is 
also in Grade II. The architect advising the Cambridge Preservation 
Society considered that both of these groups could and should be preserved, 
though substantial cost would be involved. The problem is now how to 
get the money. 

A happier example is on Honey Hill, Northampton Street. Until a few 
years ago this area was almost derelict. It is north of the river and west 
of the twelfth century church of St. Peter and is probably the site of the 
oldest settlement in Cambridge. The Local Authority decided to clear it 
and to build Old People’s Houses, and in view of the amenity importance 
of the site, the Cambridge Preservation Society contributed £100 per house 
(£1,800) to secure better finish and materials. It made the condition, 
however, that the old house in Kettle’s Yard, south of the church, should 
not be demolished and refused to waive this condition when later 
approached by the City. It felt it not unlikely that someone would see 
the possibilities of these houses and recondition them. The Society was 
right, somebody did come, somebody did recondition them and there is 
now a fine and harmonious building admirably set off against and setting 
off the old church. In dealing with these old houses there is much to be 
said for patience and still more against haste to destroy and build some- 
thing else. : 

I end as I began. Cambridge is an old City, full of interest, architectur- 
ally fascinating in the style and beauties of its old buildings and yet by no 
means a museum, palpitating as it does with young life as every year new 
undergraduates come up for their three year stay. It is bound to undergo 
changes and renewals but the aim must be to keep all we can of the historic 
and beautiful past whilst also adding new buildings, of whatever style, 
provided they are worthy to stand comparison with it. 

Unfortunately the post-war record is not entirely without reproach. 


Mr. Vivian Gaster’s earlier article, “Planning in Cambridge”, appeared 
in our November number, A few remaining copies are still available and 
may be obtained, price 4s. each, postage extra, from The Manager, 
CONTEMPORARY Review, 42 Broadway, Westminster, SWI (Tel.: 
WHltehall 9101). 
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FRENCH PROFILE— 


MADAME DU CHATELET AND HER LOVERS 
J. Maupertuis 
G. P. GOOCH 


A f 

i ME. DU CHATELET was not merely the most celebrated among French 

| women of her time but the most eminent woman scientist of whom France 
-can boast. Not content to be the translator of the Principia, Emilia Newtomania, 
as she sometimes signed herself, produced a learned commentary on the text and . 
. published a treatise on physics. Her essay on fire was published by the Académie 
des Sciences and she corresponded on equal terms with leading European scientists. 
It is not these academic achievements, however, to which she owes her enduring 
fame, for this illustrious bluestocking was connected by the closest ties with some 
of the most distinguished men of her time. She warmed both hands before the 
fire of life, delighting in her abstruse mathematical studies only less than in her 
love affairs. Only of the last trio, Maupertuis, Voltaire and St. Lambert, do we 
possess sufficient knowledge to reconstruct her emotional experiences. E 

Born in 1706 into the noble family of Breteuil she was married at eighteen to the 
Marquis du Châtelet. Mariages de convenance among the nobility were arranged 
by parents without the slightest consideration for the wishes or happiness of the 
bride, with the natural result that after the birth of an heir to the title and estate 
husband and wife went their own way and were scarcely blamed for só doing. The 
Marquis was an officer without much personality, utterly incapable of satisfying 
the craving of his gifted partner for comradeship and stimulus. After the birth-of 
three children, the eldest of whom lived to fall a victim of the Revolution, the 
mother left home and never dreamed of a return. While the children passed com- 
pletely out of her life, tenuous contacts between husband and wife were main- 
tained till near the end and brief meetings were occasionally arranged. There was 
no heartbreak on either side. 

The recent publication in two volumes of the correspondence of Mme. du Châtelet 
by Theodore Besterman, Curator of the Musée Voltaire at his old home, Les 
Délices, in Geneva, opens the door into the depths of a woman’s heart. The 
Introduction and notes of the erudite Editor of Voltaire’s Correspondence guide 
the reader through the throng of men and women, celebrated and obscure, who 
crowd the stage. It is regrettable that the earliest letter dates from 1733 when the 
Marquise was twenty-seven and could look back on a series of amours. It is no 
less deplorable that scarcely any letters from the male side have survived. 

The first known liaison was with Marquis de Guébriaut. Such partnerships 
rarely lasted long, and when it ended the discarded mistress attempted suicide. 
Maurepas records in his Memoirs that when the weary lover received her letter of 
farewell he hurried to her home, broke down the door and saved her life. She 
quickly consoled herself with other lovers, for in a loose age consolations were 
usually available. Before long a new attachment was formed with the Duc de 
Richelieu, the bearer of the proudest name in France outside the Royal Family. How 
long it lasted we do not know, but the frequent exchange of cordial letters proves 
that when it was over they remained close friends. The Marquise paid the Duke 
and Duchess frequent visits, and her letters to the latter are as affectionate as to the 
former. Was the Duchess aware of this early chapter in her husband’s life? We 
cannot even guess. Some wives, like some husbands, are able to forgive. 

Such attachments were far from monopolising the attention of the most attractive 
womari of her time. She was an excellent linguist, began a translation of Virgil, 
and enjoyed Milton and Dante in the original. Her favourite studies were mathe- 
matics and physics. Her scientific interests procured her the stimulating friendship 
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of Algarotti, a young Italian physicist and poet, who came to Paris in 1732 at the 
age of twenty, principally to see Voltaire, bringing with him his Newtonionismo per 
le donne. During the following years he visited Russia, was made a Count and 
Court Chamberlain by Frederick the Great and a Councillor by Augustus MI, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland. His later years were spent in his native 
land, where he published a record of his residence in Russia and a treatise on 
painting. Frederick the Great erected a monument to him at Pisa. Since Madame 
du Châtelet knew little of foreign countries her versatile Italian friend brought a 
breath of Europe into her life. 

The third significant liaison, so far as we know, was with the most eminent 
French scientist of his time. Born in 1696, Maupertuis was already a celebrity 
when their paths crossed. He had entered the army at the age of twenty, but his 
heart was not in his profession, and his spare hours were devoted to mathematics, 
physics and astronomy. Quitting the army after five years he speedily made his 
mark in science and was elected to the Académie des Sciences and the Royal Society 
at an unusually early age. A new chapter opens when the French Government 
invited him to lead an expedition to the North Pole in order to measure the meri- 
dian. His report made him an European celebrity and an honoured member of 
almost every scientific association. The most sensational discovery was that the 
pole was flat, and Carlyle saluted him a century later as “the earth-flattener”. 
Among his other writings were treatises on the shape of the stars, the comet of 
1742, the planet Venus, nautical astronomy and geography. Here was an ideal 
comrade for the student of Newton if she could win his affections. The task did 
not prove difficult. We do not know precisely when the liaison began and ended, 
but her editor believes that it lasted into the period when she was making her home 
with Voltaire. To possess two lovers at the same time, he informs us, was a common 
experience in the France of Louis XV. 

The earliest surviving batch of letters is tentatively assigned by the Editor to 
January, 1734. The first breathes a spirit of discreet discipleship. “I felt that to be 

` worthy to answer your letter one must have read you. I was pleased with your 
two manuscripts and I spent the whole of last evening profiting from your lessons. 
I confess I am afraid of losing your good opinion, for that would be paying too high 
a price for the pleasure of learning the truth from you. I hope that my desire to 
learn will make up for my lack of capacity and I hope I shall have the honour of 
seeing you here on Wednesday after the Academy.” A second letter breathes a 
warmer tone and confides that her soul needs to see him as much as her body needs 
rest. “Come always, alone or in company. It would give me extreme pleasure and I 
shall await you.” A third letter seems to indicate that they had become lovers. 
“No letters, no news, that’s how you treat me. I’ve been waiting for you all day. 
If you will come tomorrow evening you will be forgiven. You know that in living 
with you I am thinking more of my pleasure than of my pride. So come and tell 
me yourself what I am to think of it.” 

If the Editor’s assignment of the first group of letters to the month of January, 
1734, be correct, ‘the association must have developed rapidly and become the main 
spring of her life. “I don’t want to reproach you Sir,” we read, “for not having 
returned the evening of the day before yesterday, and I feel I must not abuse your 
kindness. I have worked hard and I hope you will be less dissatisfied with me than 
last time. If you will come and judge for yourself tomorrow I shall be infinitely 
obliged. I show you my gratitude tomorrow.” The next note contained only two 
sentences, but they tell their own tale. “I beg you to come. I am ill and I have a 
thousand things to tell you.” 

The next letter assures her teacher that she would feel she was committing an 
irreparable crime if she went to bed without writing the letter for which he had 
asked. “I beg a thousand pardons for not having done so sooner. You must surely 
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know how I enjoy doing something to give you pleasure and express what your 
friendship means to me.” The last of the January letters informed him that she had 
spent the evening with her mathematics but could not advance unless he set her a 
- task. She had to leave home on the morrow at six, but if he came at four they could 
have two hours of study. 

` After an interval of three months she informed him that she was returning to 
‘Paris-and expected to see him unless he was of all-men the least aware of the claims 
of friendship. A letter of the same month conveys the first hint of jealousy: perhaps 
she was not the only woman with a latch key to his heart. Absence aroused anxiety. 
She always seemed to see Mme. de Lauraguais practising a thousand coquetries 
` which she feared he was too little of a philosopher to resist. She expected to be in 
Paris early in June, when she flattered herself she would be less unworthy of his 
lessons. “It is no longer for myself that I want to be a mathematician; it is for your 
reputation. A pupil of yours cannot be permitted to make such poor progress, and 
I cannot tell you how ashamed I am.’ 

The same letter contains the first of many mentions of her other distinguished 
friend, Voltaire. “I told him I was writing to you and he sends his greetings. He 
is worried, and with good reason, about the fate of his Lettres sur les Anglais. 
He was flattered by the charge of his enemies that you had a part in the one on 
Newton, and were it not for the /ettre de cachet your approbation would make up 
for everything.” At the close of the same month she reported that she was doing 
little work and had brought none with her. “I warn you that I shall reach Paris 
on Sunday and it would be nice if you come to supper.” 

It was to Maupertuis that she turned when Voltaire was in danger. “Your 
friendship, Sir,” she wrote on August 6, “has been the charm of my life in my 
happiest days, that is, when I often saw you, so you will understand how I need it in 
misfortune. I have just lost Voltaire. He has decided to seek abroad the peace and 
consideration so unjustly denied him in his own country. His departure makes me 
very sad. I doubt if the claims of friendship will bring him back to a land which 
treats him so unjustly. Your friendship and esteem will make up for a lot of foolish 
criticisms, but nothing can take the place of your personal contacts. I am sure 
you will be touched by the fate of such a kind and extraordinary man. We must 
hope that when the hatred of his enemies is satisfied people will do justice to his ` 
talents which hitherto have only brought him trouble. You lose in him one of your 
greatest admirers. He hopes you will soften the rigours of exile. When he has 
chosen where to live he will write to you direct.” She did not know where.he was. 
She had not heard from him, hoped he had gone to Basle or Geneva, and was 
worried about his health, “His affairs are going very badly. His book is being 
denounced to the Parlement and there is a definite plan to destroy him. I am 
terribly afraid he is gone for ever. He will find his fatherland everywhere, and I 
confess I would rather see him in Switzerland than in France. If justice existed 
there would be no trouble about his book, but it was judged before it was denounced 
and it was the author, not the book, that was condemned.” 

The next letter, a week or two later, was much more cheerful. Voltaire’s affairs 
had improved, and now that he was less unhappy she was less preoccupied with 
him and she had returned to her geometry. “You will find me exactly where you 
left me,” she reported to Maupertuis. “Neither better nor worse, having neither 
learned nor forgotten anything, and equally eager to be worthy of my master. You 
sow flowers where others only find brambles. You know how to embellish the 
driest subjects, without depriving them of their precision. I felt what I then should 
lose if I did not take full advantage of your kindness in teaching me sublime things 
as if it were a game. I shall always have the advantage of having studied with the 
kindest as well as the most profound mathematician in the world.” 

A month later, in July, she reported to Maupertuis that she was returning to 
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Paris and it would be nice if he came to supper. ‘You owe me this in repair for 
your offences. When several days pass without seeing you IJ feel very low”. In 
August she wrote to tell him of the death of her son and the grief it caused her. 
Would he come and console her? Her door, of course, would be closed to everyone 
else. . 
The only September letter chides him, not for going to Basle, where he had an 
engagement, but for not telling her he was leaving for Basle. A letter written from 
Cirey in October to Basle is the usual blend of pleasure and dissatisfaction. “So at 
last you have thought of me, I have had a letter from Basle when-I had ceased to 
expect one. I was beginning to hate geometry, and that would have been doing 
you injustice. Iam absolutely alone, but I don’t mind. I divide my time between the 
builders and Locke, for, like other people, I want to get to the bottom of things. 
J am arranging my hermitage in the fond hope of passing years of philosophising 
with you. One merely has to spend some time in the capital to be fed up; that is all 
one gets from society. With you it is different. You can find the meaning of things 
‘but I shall never be able to discover the secret of your mind and your charm.” 
As he had enquired about Voltaire she replied that his case was going better than 
his health. She hoped he would be in Paris by Christmas: if so he would have an 
opera and a tragedy ready for them. She was too optimistic, for permission to 
return was not received till the spring of 1735. 
A batch of letters at Christmas, 1734, pictures the Marquise enjoying the company 
- of Maupertuis in Paris. “I would rather be at Cirey and you at Basle than see as 
little of you as I do. I should like to celebrate Christmas with you. Won’t you come 
and drink to the Saviour’s health with Clairant and me? I shall expect you between 
eight and nine. Then we will go to midnight mass to hear the organ, and then I 
will bring you to your home.” A week later she cried that it would be a bad start 
to the new year if she did not see him. Another note declared that she did not wish 
to make advances but that she would like to make such use of their friendship as 
he approved. It was a blow to learn in the spring of 1735 of the prospect of a 
lengthy separation. “Maupertuis is going to the pole to measure the earth,” she 
wrote to Richelieu, “He says he won’t stay in Paris when I am gone. He is dis- 
gruntled which makes him very unhappy. His heart needs occupation more than 
his head. Unfortunately it is easier to make calculations than to be in love.” To 
Maupertuis she wrote from Cirey, “You are going to freeze for the sake of glory; 
Voltaire and I are drinking your health. He says he would like to be the poet of 
your expedition, but it is too cold there. We shall see if you will visit us on your 
return. I know your imagination will not be chilled by polar ice, but I am not so 
sure about your friendship for me.” She still loved him, but could she trust him? 
In the autumn she added: “I must love you passionately not to hate you after all 
the wrong you have done me”. 

No letters survive from the winter of 1735. Contact was renewed in April, 1736, 
when they were both in Paris. “I have not heard anything about you for six months 
and I was expecting to read about your departure in the papers. I shall always 
follow -your doings with interest, my esteem being stronger than your reserve. 
Voltaire sends a thousand tender greetings. You wished to lessen my regret at 
your departure, but without success. I hope you will write.” 

Three months later she wrote to inquire how he liked the Lapps, adding that a 
visit to Cirey would have brought him less glory but more pleasure. “I was about 
to pardon your silence and all your misdeeds when I heard the terrible news from 
Paris that you have left me for the Duchesse de Richelieu, who loudly boasts of it. 
For you it is a gain, for she is surely a pupil who will do you more honour and is 
more capable of profiting by your lessons. ‘She cannot be more grateful than 
myself. I hope she will remember that you owe. me your acquaintance with her.” 
At the end of 1736 she complains that all his letters to Paris are full of praise for the 
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- Lapp women. “Perhaps one in particular, you can tell me frankly. Tell me when 
you will be back. The residents at Cirey are busy trying to be worthy of you, for 
they still hope to see you here some day. We have become quite Philosophes. . 
My companion in solitude has written an Introduction to Newton’s philosophy 
which he dedicates to me. I have the advantage over the greatest Philosophes in 
having had you for my teacher.” . 

Maupertuis returned to France amid acclamations. “At last, Sir,” wrote the 
Marquise in September, 1737, “you are back from the other world. I should have 
expressed my joy sooner if I had thought you would have time to read my letter. 
I. know you, are féted and much in demand, with so many people asking you 
questions, that I won’t ask you any. I hope you have returned in good health and 
with a little friendship for me. I will send a carriage for you.” “Everyone talks to 
me of your success, of the way’ you have instructed the Academy and the public,” 
she writes at the close of 1737, “However pleasant it is to hear everyone singing 
your praises and paying you the tribute of admiration which I have paid you ever 
since I have known you, it would be still better to hear of your successes from 
yourself. Please send your Memoirs to Cirey. Voltaire, who likes and esteems you 
more than anyone, asks me to beg for them. If we could think of attracting you to 
Cirey we might say you would find Philosophes.” 

At the opening of 1738 she wrote to Algarotti: “Doubtless you know of the 
expedition of Maupertuis, of the beauty and precision of his operations which have 
exceeded his hopes. His trials are worthy of Charles XII. His reward has been 
persecution by the old Academy, Cassini and other Jesuits. They have persuaded 
silly folk that he does not know what he is talking about and half Paris, even three 
quarters, believes them. He has had endless difficulty about publishing the report 
of his j journey, and I am not sure if he will succeed. They don’t want Newton to 
count in France, and they are afraid that Voltaire and Maupertuis working to- 
gether may exert complete domination.” 

It was hard to see error triumphant and that his only reward of his endeavours 
was contradiction. Perhaps worse was to come. “I should not be surprised if the 
Parlement launched a decree against Newton’s philosophy and against you. Since 
the Eléments de la Philosophie de Newton is not permitted publication in France we 
shall be treated as heretics in philosophy. Sometimes I welcome the attacks on you 
because it will mean a visit from you. I am sure you will be happy. Now you area 
great man the only thing Jacking was a cabal against you and Voltaire.” Her feelings 
for him could not increase, and Voltaire and her husband were looking forward to 
his visit. A month later she wrote that she was striving to became worthy of him, 
and she hoped he would feel so happy at Cirey that he would not want to leave. 
They would do their utmost to keep him, Voltaire was eager for his visit. Her 
husband hoped to see him in Paris in a few days and to bring him to Cirey. No- 
where would he find such friendship and admiration. 

There is no evidence in the correspondence that the visit was paid, and the sur- 
viving letters of the Marquise throughout 1738 dealt mainly with scientific themes 
including her treatise on fire which was published by the Académie des Sciences. 
There were also the usual expressions of disappointment at his failure to pay the 
visit to which she believed him to be honourably pledged. A letter in October was 
full of reproaches. “I have been awaiting you for a year and I see no reason to 
prevent your fulfilling your promises. I flatter myself that your reply to this letter 
will announce me the date of your departure,” A visit took place at last in the winter 
of 1738-39, for a letter of January, 1739, began with the assurance that nothing 
could console her for his absence except the pleasure of writing to him. “Tell me 
about your journey and above all of your return. If you don’t keep your promised 
word I shall never cease to reproach myself for having let you go. Voltaire asks 
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me to say that no one admires and likes you more than himself, but I know some- 
one who would dispute his claim.” 

A letter in August, 1740, contained the bitterest complaints she had ever uttered, 
the reason for which we do not know. “I can neither love by half nor be reconciled 
by half. I have given you my whole heart and I count on the sincerity of yours. 
I haven’t concealed my grief at being obliged to renounce my friendship for you, 
and I confess to the pleasure it gives me to do so. You have made me feel how 
cruel it is to be forced to complain of somebody one would like to love and cannot 
help esteeming.”’ The second paragraph is in striking contrast with the first, as if 
she was repenting of her harsh words before the ink was dry. “Henceforth I hope 
for the pleasure of a friendship without storms. Mine for you is not weakened. No- 
one will ever have a more sincere esteem for you or a more inviolable and tender 
friendship.” She concludes with congratulations on his forthcoming visit to 
Frédéric Mare Auréle for which the invitation had been procured by the good 
offices of Voltaire. Her next letter expressed her delight at his reception at Potsdam, 
where he was appointed President of the reconstituted Prussian Academy of Science 
‘and became one of the luminaries at the Round Table of the young ruler where 
Voltaire was the brightest ornament. She sent her treatise on physics to the Roi 
Philosophe, though she hardly expected him to read it. Monarch and bluestocking 
exchanged" several letters, but her hope that they might meet one day was never 
realised. 

When Maupertuis accepted Frederick’s invitation he could not guess that within 
a year he would be a captive in Austria after a battle to which he had accompanied 
his friend and patron. Madame du Ch§telet’s letter of sympathy is couched in 
warm terms: “If you had witnessed my emotions the last week you would value 
my friendship at its proper price and would give me yours. I mourned you as dead, 
and now I learn with inexpressible joy that you are safely at Vienna. I feel sure 
you will receive the esteem and consideration which your merits and reputation 
procure for you everywhere. You will find a Queen who owns the heart of her 
people and whom those who know her well adore. Send me news, I beg you, and 
count on my friendship which nothing has been able to destroy and which will last 
as long as I live.” A month later she expressed her pleasure that he was back in 

. Berlin and in good health and had decided to return to France. Berlin would be 
a sad place without the King. Paris was becoming more and more worthy to 
possess him. Though they did not meet on this occasion she continued to consult 
him about scientific problems. 

Only one short letter later than 1741 survives and that after an interval of three 
years. The tone is so warm that we may rule out any idea that the lack of letters 
was due to a breach. “I shall be delighted if I find you in Paris on my return,” 
she concludes, and “if you give me the chance of seeing you often and assuring 
you of my constant friendship.” A year later, in 1745, Maupertuis wrote to inform 
her of his marriage to one of the Queen’s ladies, “a very honourable though by no 
means lucrative marriage”. He seemed very happy and she hoped he would have 
children. A year later, in September, 1746, the two old friends met in Paris on the 
occasion of his father’s death. She found him very sad for he loved his father. 
They probably never met again as in 1744 he had returned to Berlin at the invitation 
of the King. The time was long past when the Marquise craved for his visits and 
letters, and in the last phase of her life she had no thought but for Saint-Lambert, 
the last of her lovers. 
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THEATRE— 
A LITTLE MADNESS IN THE “METHOD” 
REID DOUGLAS 


LONG before I left for New York there was argument about “Method” acting. 
Newspapers made fun of it. Film and theatre critics complained of it. And 
everyone I knew who had ever heard of Stanislavsky was ready to explain exactly 
what it was. I imagined that by the time I arrived in America the shouting would 
have died and, with it, the “Method”; I expected to study the remains of an extinct 
monster. Instead I found myself watching something still very much alive. 

First let’s be quite clear that “Method” theories are not something mysterious 
and obscure. Neither are they a new technique which is either practised or not 
practised by every up-to-date actor. The “Method” is, quite simply, another 
approach to the problem of actor training. The one criterion by which it can be 
judged is whether or not it trains actors well. 

It was begun, of course, by Constantin Stanislavsky. His theories were particularly , 
attractive to the American Group Theatre which flourished during the thirties, 
This company’s training programme was based on translations of Stanislavsky’s 
two books. So began the “Method” as it is found in America today. How accurate 
the original translations were, and how much the leaders of the Group Theatre 
unconsciously adapted his theories, are interesting questions. Certainly there was a 
marked change of emphasis. The Group was made to realise this when Stanislavsky 
himself suggested considerable modification in its approach to actor training. 

It was significant that the Group Theatre’s reputation was made by actors who 
were already established professionals before their contact with this form of the 
“Method”. This pattern was to repeat itself after the war when several members of 
the defunct Group Theatre founded the Actors’ Studio. 

This is not a drama school in any usual sense. There is no set curriculum, no 
examinations, no graduation. Rather it is a continuing refresher course for ex- 
perienced actors who wish to extend their training. It was not designed for beginning 
actors ;the members of Actors’ Studio are seldom younger than their middle twenties. 

In the early days one of the youngest members was Marlon Brando. He was 
already an experienced professional and had behind him a long period of formal 
training for his craft. His spectacular success as star of Street-Car Named Desire 
turned the spotlight on other professionals who were studying and teaching at the 
Studio. Quite suddenly any reference to the Actors’ Studio became news. And the 
legend of “Method” acting had begun. 

Ten years later, by the time I reached New York last year, every large acting 
school there was basing its programme on “Method” training. It was no longer 
regarded as something for older actors but was being sought after by students 
with no basic stage-craft and little experience. The difference is an important one: 
the actors who have absorbed “Method” theories successfully have always had a 
great deal of experience behind them first. The original Moscow Art Theatre, the 
American Group Theatre and the members of Actors’ Studio had found this 
approach stimulating—but for a beginning actor it is often just the opposite. 

New York theatre at this moment is trying to absorb a whole generation of young 
actors whose training has hindered rather than helped their talent. And because 
many of the professional acting schools have begun to offer short courses to amateur 
producers and College drama teachers, “Method” theories have very wide currency. 

Young actors who have come into contact with this sort of training can present 
their producers with enormous problems when they come to be rehearsed. Certainly ` 
rehearsals are no place to be re-learning basic technique. The notorious inaudibility 
of “Method” trained actors has long been a joke in the profession. It is something 
less than a joke when you lose much of what an actor is saying after paying American 
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prices for a theatre seat! But “Method” training seldom concerns itself with voice, 
with making an entrance, with standing or sitting or walking. Or with the necessity 
of emotional projection to the back rows. These things can be taken for granted 
when. dealing with experienced actors. But the New York acting schools are dealing 
with beginners. 

In practice “Method” training puts little emphasis on performing a rôle in front 
of an audience. Even at a student performance at the end of a term the evening 
will tend to be little more than a series of unrelated “Method” exercises. The student 
spends much of his time with this abstract acting and mime. There will be much 
talk of memory and experience. The actor is repeatedly encouraged to “Look 
backwards” into his own early experiences and to “Look inwards”. Hours of 
exercises will be spent each week in developing such attitudes. Students will often 
ve occupied with work which more closely resembles Group Psychotherapy than 
anything which is going to be useful in a theatre. All these things come less from 
Stanislavsky than from Freud. 

It is these marked Freudian overtones in American “Method” which foster a 


` preoccupation with the abnormal rather than its opposite. In some rôles this is 


going to help the actor. Indeed this is the area where members of the Actors’ 
Studio have had their most spectacular success. But a bias of this kind can reduce 
every characterisation to a neurotic who shakes, jiggles and twitches his way 
through a performance. This mannerism is currently weakening much of the 
acting of my own generation in America. 

“Method” training then has been useful to some experienced actors. But it can 
be crippling for others. 

What influence has “Method” had in England? It is certainly discussed a great 
deal and one or two small “Method” schools have been started. It is commonly 
regarded here as a type of acting rather than another form of actor training. 

English training for actors is much more traditional in concept than the American 
and is the stronger for it. In America the dominant influence in acting schools is 
Actors’ Studio. Because it is not a school, and because it was not designed for 
beginning actors, it sets a confusing example to follow. 

In England the picture is rather different. The one or two leading schools here 
carefully audition all applicants and are in a position to refuse the untalented. 
Because in these schools the curriculum is designed for inexperienced but talented 
actors the influence they have on other schools and teachers is a more useful one 
than that of Actors’ Studio in New York. 

The emphasis in England is very much on more experience in acting, preferably 
in front of an audience. This may be the oldest approach to the problem of actor 
training; it is also probably the wisest. Voice, fencing and dance are given as part 
of the whole physical training useful to an actor. In America these things tend to be 
the student’s own responsibility—in which he may take extra work from outside 
coaches. 

In England there is a much greater emphasis on basic technique. But surprisingly 
this is an advantage which is most often criticised here. In practice it is better for the 
young actor to have a firm grasp on basic technique than any number of confusing 
and impractical theories. The humanity, the reality of the acting, will follow with 
sufficient experience. Formal training of any sort invariably causes a certain self- 
consciousness in the young actor. But, like measles, if it is unavoidable in the young, 
it is also temporary. 

I hope the conclusions from these notes are obvious. American standards of 
production and staging, American standards of serious theatre are all admirable. 
But current standards there of actor training have little to commend them. Con- 
versely, the standards of training here, and the results which grow from them, are 
something of which to be a little proud. - 
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SPECIAL REPORT— 
THE GREEK ELECTIONS 


THOMAS ANTHEM 


HEN every allowance is made for whatever element of truth there may be 

in the allegations of Mr. George Papandreou, veteran Liberal leader, that 

pressure was brought to bear on voters in the Greek General Election, Mr. 

Karamanlis’ victory was of such a landslide character as to leave no doubt that 
the people had registered a vote of complete confidence in his policies. 

The figures themselves reveal this. Mr. Karamanlis had bowed to the will of the 
opposition parties and revised the system of voting so as to give expression to his 
own desire for a reliable nationalist alternative government to take over. “‘ should 
an unexpected emergency arise.” If the parties of the Centre Union hold together, 
this, one may say, is just the result that has been achieved, for with 100 seats in the 
new Boule—the Government’s strength is 176 seats, with an overall majority of 
52—they now constitute the official Opposition, having ousted the extreme Left, 
EDA (now PAME). Crypto-Communists have been reduced to 24, against 58 ° 
gained in the 1958 elections, although on the present occasion the voting system 
was more in their favour. EA 

So doughty a critic of the Government as the Centre newspaper Eleftheria admits 
that the elections were held in “an atmosphere of calm in the capital.” This 
may be said of the other Greek cities and towns where everyone could see what 
was going on, and where few or no incidents of “ coercion ”? were reported. But 
Eleftheria made reservations about the provinces, repeating statements of some 
Centre candidates that there “ democracy had been completely abolished.” The 
answer given by Athens News, the Greek-owned daily printed in English, is reason- 
able and acceptable: “‘ With regard to the rural areas, we can say that even if a 
few sporadic acts of violence were committed by some stupid and fanatic policemen. 
or militia, this could not have affected the results, since ERE (National Radical 
Union) won by a landslide.” Whilst Mr. Karamanlis’ party actually increased its 
vote in the cities, where one would expect Communism to be on fruitful soil, 
farmers and peasants felt no glow or appeal in EDA’s changed name, the Pan- 
Democratic Agrarian Front. Greeks may be forgiving in nature, but the rural 
community have good reason to remember the bloody and terrible excesses com- 
mitted by Greek Communists and their foreign confederates, backed by Russia, 
during the civil war. 

That the verdict given by the Greek people was spontaneous is self-evident from 
a cursory study of the figures. Of 5,432,623 electors listed on the rolls at 9,717 
polling stations, 4,535,828 voted, giving an abstention rate of 16 per cent, com- 
pared with 23 per cent in the 1951 elections, 25 per cent in 1952, 25 per cent in 
1956, and 24 per cent in 1958. These statistics, though not including civil and 
military employees, hardly suggest apathy, or unwillingness to vote, or that ERE’s 
organisers drove the people to the polls. The Communist rout was of such dimen- 
sions as to rule out the idea of wholesale manipulation of the elections in Mr. 
Karamanlis’ favour. The net result was that ERE gained 50 per cent of the total 
votes cast, the Centre Union polled 33.8 per cent, and the Communists, or PAME, 
14.8 per cent. 

Mr. Karamanlis is entitled to draw the utmost satisfaction from the results. 
Plainly he has received a mandate from the people to go ahead with his extensive 
economic five-year programme, which is rapidly transforming Greece from a 
backward and undeveloped country into one that promises to be the envy of her 
Balkan Communist neighbours. The drachma is one of the strongest currencies 
in the world. Greece, unlike Turkey, enjoys unprecedented political stability. It is 
to be hoped that the Centre Union will do its utmost to keep it that way. Greece’s 
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international prestige has risen, and is rising higher since the recent election. 

Greece’s dynamic Premier has achieved wonders in his six years in power. 
The election outcome is the obvious reflection. There is still much unemployment 
and under-employment, even much poverty and real hunger, in Greece, but the 
foundations are surely being laid for a happier and prosperous future for a sorely 
tried and valiant people. “If only the people would be patient,” said Mr. 
Karamanlis to me. There may still be many glaring social inequalities, but I am 
certain this tireless Prime Minster means to remedy them. His aim is to raise 

_ the standard of living of the Greek masses to a level equal to that of the most 
advanced of the European nations. The vast, ambitious programme for tourism, 
offering an unbounded vista in terms of finance and prestige, new industries, 
including shipyards, sugar and oil refineries, giving work to thousands; irrigation 
projects, electrification, and a modernised and more intensive agriculture—all 
these, and Greece’s leading position in the shipping world, spell the measure of 
Mr. Karamanlis’ success. Before the General Election, the Greek nation had 
heard with not a little pleasure that in the annual report of the UN Monetary 
Fund, where the development of the Greek economy was favourably commented 
upon, Greece was listed as one of the eight States which had attained a notably 
rapid degree of economic progress. 

Slums’and poverty around the back streets of the Piraeus will vanish as time 
goes on. New modern and luxurious hotels springing up everywhere in the country 
are not to benefit the rich of Greece. They are to provide accommodation for the 
thousands of expected new tourists, who will bring millions of pounds and dollars 
into the national coffers, and thus help to raise the standard of living of the masses. 
In the meantime, Mr. Karamanlis, in his six years of power, has provided 5,540 
free houses for working-people, and offered another 4,440 on credit, in the Athens— 
Piraeus area. In the Polygonon district, where support for ERE in the elections 
was marked, there is much construction in working-class housing. 

“I just want time to finish my work,” said the Premier on the eve of the General 
Election. “I have served the Greek people with loyalty and honesty, and I need 
no special privileges to win.” The results have fully vindicated his claims; the Press 
and Governments of the free world have acknowledged his accomplishments. 
Moscow and the most servile and obedient of the Communist satellites, Bulgaria, 
have substantially contributed to Mr. Karamanlis’ triumph. 

For the past few years Greece has been subjected to repeated abuse and threats 
from Russia because of her alignment with NATO. The movement in recent 
months of hundreds of former Greek Communist partisans from Iron Curtain 
countries into Bulgaria, for re-settlement along the Greek frontier, greatly insensed 
the Greek people. The democratic Greeks have no relish for an essentially alien 
creed. The siren lure of Communism will weaken in proportion as Mr. Karamanlis’ 
plans to abolish poverty expand and bear fruit. International Communism, 
directed from Russia, is acutely aware of this; hence the pressure on Greece. 
But Communism has come up against a stone wall. 

For all this, Greece cannot desire to win a reputation abroad for intolerance. The 
warning by the Independent newspaper Ethnos is timely. “ Shrinking the extreme 
Left at any cost ” by police measures or otherwise, is to be deplored, the paper 
rightly stresses. The warning applies largely to fanatics, but they should be curbed. 
EDA’s strength has fallen naturally. This is greatly to the credit of the Greek 
people. Here I may recall a conversation I had, during a visit to Athens in 1947, 
in the Communist war, with Professor Kanellopolous, now again Deputy Prime 
Minister in the Karamanlis Government. ‘‘ We cannot decisively beat Communism 
by force or with slogans,” he said, *“ but only by opposing it with the more dynamic, 
positive ideas of democracy.” This sound advice applies to the whole West today, 
yet the lesson has not been taken to heart. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
HISTORICAL STUDIES OF FRENCHMEN 
French Profiles; Prophets and Pioneers. G. P. Gooch. Longmans. 30s. 


“Political and social institutions are the embodiments of ideas and ideals, and in 
nineteenth-century France two main schools competed for support. Should the 
watchword be ‘back to religion’ or ‘forward on secular lines’?” On the thread of 
this theme, Dr. Gooch hangs another array of some twenty studies of Frenchmen, 
grouped inevitably and naturally into those before, and those after, the great 
divide of 1789. In the former Bayle and Fontenelle have their place, as originators 
of the cult of reason and of science, but the bulk of the space (indeed one quarter of 
the whole book) is devotedto Voltaire as an Historian. The second bunch, the post- 
revolutionary thinkers, includes partly the luminaries of the Catholic revival (de 
Maistre, Lamennais, Montalambert, Lacordaire, Veuillot), partly the “secular 
sociologists” Saint-Simon, Michelet, Taine and Georges Sorel. 

To these “profiles”, studies of personalities even more than of ideas (though the 
two are, for the author, inseparable) he brings all the erudition, width of grasp and’ 
liberal sympathy which one has come to expect, almost as a right, from the writings 
of this grand old man who recently celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday. Of 
course, they vary in value and interest, some slight, some digging deeper into the 
recesses of personality and of thought, others revealing remarkable familiarity with 
the by-ways of historical source material. 

The collection seems, to the present reviewer, somewhat less successful than 
Dr. Gooch’s last volume on The Second Empire: it is less coherent and unified in 
theme, more fragmentary in method. It can be criticised for omissions that are too 
big to leave the rest as at all an adequate account of the trends of thought: no study 
of Montesquieu or Rousseau to set alongside Voltaire; too little on Voltaire himself 
as other than an historian; nothing on Comte, who as a “secular sociologist” surely 
mattered much more than Michelet or Taine; nothing on the mighty ideological 
battle during the Revolution itself. The chorus tends to crowd the real leading 
actors off the stage. Biography and intellectual history are not married together 
quite so easily as the author’s chosen method would imply. 

But perhaps the volume should not be taken as needing such unity. Its title 
suggests, after all, a mixed selection of men and ideas; and, treated as a succession 
of causeries, conducted in civilised and cultured manner in an easy-flowing voice, 
these essays can give pleasure and yield profit. Characteristically, they embody 
Dr. Gooch’s indefatigable interest in the complexities of human personality, and 
the intellectual adventures of the human mind. If, to modern readers, used to 
writers tortured by their own perplexities, these essays seem almost too serene and 
simple, it may be no bad thing to be reminded of the older view that history is 
about people thinking and feeling, being and doing, and not about abstractions. 

Davin THOMSON 


COMPANION OF HONOUR 


Studies in Diplomatic History and Historiography in Honour of G. P. Gooch, C.H. 
Planned and Edited by A. O. Sarkissian, Ph.D. Longmans. 45s. 


Francis Hirst was wont to tell how, during the Boer War, when he and J. L. 
Hammond were planning contributors for the anti-jingo Speaker, they asked G. P. 
Gooch to review history. The reply? “Send everything down to the fourteenth 
century to H. A. L. Fisher and the rest to me.” With some trepidation, for he was 
then 69, and I 24, I once invoked this story in 1942 when I was Dr. Gooch’s Chair- 
man for a lecture at The College of Preceptors. “Apocryphal”, he pronounced, with 
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a smile. It is, nonetheless, as this gleaming Festschrift amply testifies, a fair enough 
summary of the breadth and depth of his interests. Like Thor with the drinking 
horn, Dr. Gooch has, as Professor Toynbee submits, all but drained the ocean of 
diplomatic history. There was, too, his rejoinder when a colleague protested that a 
certain theme was not “contemporary”: “I am a contemporary of all the ages!” 
And had not his beloved John Morley proclaimed that “Every man of us has all 
the centuries in him?” Certainly Dr. Gooch has. 

This Festschrift is brilliantly planned and skilfully executed, and Dr. Sarkissian, 
of the Library of Congress, is to be congratulated on the crowning success of his 
editorial labours. The volume is pre-eminently cosmopolitan. The 22 contributors 
from seven countries who pay homage to Dr. Gooch include two Presidents of the 
Historical Association, two Presidents of its US counterpart, the President 
emeritus of Yale University, the Vice-Chancellor of Dr. Gooch’s own University, 
and the Doyen honoraire of the Sorbonne. Names which range from Barraclough, 
Butterfield, Geyl, Koht and Medlicott to Penson, Renouvin, Ritter, Schmitt, 
Toscano and Toynbee constitute a veritable drum-roll of history and historio- 
graphy. The final product will rejoice the hearts of Dr. Gooch and all who believe 
with him that good history must also be good writing. 

Professor Felix Hirsch, of Trenton, NJ, sometime political editor of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, contributes both a double-profile of Stresemann and Adenaeur and a 
ten-page bibliography of Dr. Gooch’s works, beginning with English Democratic 
Ideas in the Seventeenth Century (1898) and concluding with the essay on Viscount 
Samuel at 90 and with the studies of Lamennais, Lacordaire, Dupanloup and 
Michelet which first appeared in the CONTEMPORARY REVÆW in 1960. 

Professor Butterfield presents thirty pages, crisp and delightful, on Acton, his 
training, methods and intellectual system. “Just as the law of love,” says he, “is 
the widest generalisation that combines a cogent imperative with the need for 
adaptability to all varieties of circumstances, so Acton’s doctrine of liberty and 
conscience was perhaps the most flexible thing that could be achieved if one were 
to confront history with any attitude or intellectual system or standard of values 
at all—the doctrine capable of embracing the widest variety of empirical data.” 

There are timely papers on the Hungarian declaration of war on the USSR in 
1941 (Who did bomb Kassa?) by Dr. C. A. Macartney and on the Dreyfus affair 
in French diplomacy by Professor Maurice Baumont. The commentary by Pro- 
fessor Geoffrey Barraclough on the status of European-oriented history in the West 
should be pondered by every publicist who cares for such causes as an United. 
States of Europe, the Common Market—or Atlantic Union. 

This is indeed a book in which to browse throughout many months. Doubtless 
one of the essays per night for 22 nights would be a splendid prescription. Each 
one is concentrated essence to sustain and nourish not only the initiated but every 
man or woman who feels deeply about what is happening to the world family 
and how events take shape. The highest praise that can be bestowed upon the 
Festschrift is that it conforms to Dr. Gooch’s standards of scholarship. 

Deryck ABEL 


; LIFE OF CHRIST 
Son of Man. Leslie Paul. Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. 


There are those, among whom this reviewer includes himself, who have a concern. 
about Christ as the Son of God, the Logos Incarnate of St. John’s Gospel and 
Second Person of the Trinity. This, for them, is the basis of religious worship and 
they are not much interested in the historical and temporal life of Jesus in First 
Century Palestine. They would, betimes, find the life of Mahomet about equally 
interesting. At least in their first position they would have the support of almost 
all the Greek Fathers of the Early Church. The Greek Fathers, so far as the 
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Christian religion is concerned, were probably right. However, the modern mood 
tends in the opposite direction. . 

Most Western Christians today—this does not apply to Christians of the Eastern 
Churches—are temperamentally, even if unconciously, Arians, if not Unitarians 
or Deists. Human anecdotes about the life of Jesus are what interest them. Indeed, 
in the case of H. G. Wells, the matter went further. God Almighty Himself became 
all-too-human, perspiring along like a super-Wells or at least a super-man to 
promote progress. Personally I regard all this anthropocentric egoism as profoundly 
irreligious or, at least, as non-religious. No mystic could accept it. This does not 
mean that a reverent re-telling of the Gospel story, against our present knowledge 
of the historical background, is not practicable. This is the basis of Papini’s popular 
“Life of Christ.” It is somewhat different from what Albert Schweitzer attempted. 
Schweitzer began, in his original doctoral thesis (medico-theological) by enquiring 
whether Jesus was a psychopath, and obligingly concluded that he was not. He 
then, in his From Reimarus to Wriede reviewed the various reviews, chiefly German 
but including Renan as well as Strauss, of the life of Jesus. Their primary quality 
was negativity and what Nietzsche called an ‘all-too-human’ stamp. 

As distinct from these predecessors Mr. Lester Paul, who is no inconsiderable 
scholar, has provided a life of Jesus, excellently and even poetically written, Which 
is informed, by study on the ground of Palestine itself, of all the most recent 
investigations, including those in the valley of Jericho and the land of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. That Christ was in touch with the Essenes is a speculation at least 
thirty years old. Much of the evidence about this Jewish community is yet quite 
recent. Far from regarding religion as “an affair of private life’, it was one of 
most meticulous communal discipline. Further, Mr. Paul’s chapters upon the 
physical landscape of Palestine and the manners of its people in Christ’s time are 
excellently done and stimulate an excited interest. 

When Mr. Paul comes to the actual story of Christ Himself he adopts a rather 
unexpected compromise. It is not one likely to disconcert the public which will 
benefit by buying a book of great charm and patent sincerity and piety. It is for 
the theologians to decide whether Mr. Paul does not fall into the Adoptianist 
heresy. I suspect that he does. He seems to begin the life of Jesus as the Christ, 
in effect, with His baptism by John. He accepts the miracle of the Resurrection 
but rejects that of the Incarnation in its generally accepted form. It is an odd 
choice but one to which many Anglican divines, straddling two worlds, will take 
no exception. To the Greeks both assumptions were equally important; to the 
Jews neither; and, myself, I would accept both or neither. This at least can properly 
be said that Leslie Paul, in a piece of work not only conscientious but highly 
readable, instead of stilling thought and interest with conventional stereotypes, 
rather has set his readers with a beginning for their thinking. 

GEORGE E. G. CATLIN 


THE BOMBER OFFENSIVE 


The Strategic Air Offensive against Germany 1939-1945. Sir Charles Webster and 
Noble Frankland. 4 volumes. H.M. Stationery Office. 42s. each volume. 


President Kennedy recently described the Russian 50-megaton nuclear bomb as 
“primarily a mass killer of people in war” rather than a nuclear weapon of any 
real military use. The statement, if you accept it as expressing an attitude to the 
right use of nuclear weapons, might seem to indicate one entirely contrary to that 
which prompted the use of the first atom bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
But the problem of the proper, or militarily useful, employment of weapons of 
mass destruction goes back beyond the nuclear age. Itis the dominating theme 
which emerges from these four volumes. 
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The weapon of mass destruction in question was not a single device but the 
available power of the Royal Air Force Bomber Command which, by the end of 
1944, had become a massive striking force. The problem was to decide upon the 
best military use which could be made of it. It was a problem which was never 
resolved. That failure, rather than the selection of the wrong strategic target, 
lengthened the war by months, according to Sir Charles Webster and Dr. Frankland. 

If the striking power of the heavy bombers could have been concentrated, they 
say, it seems possible that this could have decided the issue, in the sense of enabling 
other forces to end the war in the first months of 1945. But to the end the strategic 
effort was tragically dispersed as a result of the bitter quarrel over objectives 
between the Air Staff and the C.-in-C. Bomber Command. 

Sir Charles Portal had been an enthusiastic supporter of the plan to strike at 
German oil production as far back as 1940 when he was himself leading Bomber 
Command. But by 1944 he was at loggerheads with Sir Arthur Harris who was 
working his way down a list of German cities marked for ‘virtual destruction’. 
Between Sir Charles Portal and Sir Arthur Harris the question was almost entirely 
a military one. The kind of moral judgment implicit in the remark of President 
Kennedy about nuclear weapons was not a major consideration. When the “area 
bombing” of German cities was called off at the beginning of April, 1945 by the 
Prime Minister, he based his argument on the practical interests of the allies who 
would find themselves occupying a devastated Germany. 

But through the preceding months public reaction to the bombing of residential 
areas had been growing in Britain. It was kept in check by the constant pronounce- 
ments of ministers that bombing was aimed at military or industrial targets and the 
implication that vast damage to residential areas was incidental and even regret- 
table. It was this attitude, assumed for good reasons of morale, which may have 
led to the impression that “terror bombing” was carried out by Bomber Command 
in defiance of humane remonstrations from the government. Sir Arthur Harris 
was conscious of this unfair reflection when he complained that bomber crews 
might assume they were being asked to perform deeds which the Air Ministry was 
ashamed to admit. 

In fact Bomber Command was following directives going back as far as February 
1942 which transferred their attentions from dockyards and factories to “built-up 
areas” generally. From that vague directive stems the amazing quarrel within the 
air force with its incalculable effects on the conduct and length of the war. It was 
a quarrel which culminated in outright defiance by Sir Arthur Harris of his superiors. 
The final efforts of the Chief of the Air Staff to persuade Harris to concentrate on 
the oil targets were frustrated by the latter’s threat to give up his command. For 
the last few months of the war Harris did little more than compromise with the 
wishes of the Allied Command. 

Summing up the controversy, the authors consider that Portal was right. Not 
only would the concentration upon oil have shortened the war but it would have 
had consequently far-reaching effects. “Less thought would have been given to 
using the strategic air forces to assist the Russian offensive and more to winning 
a rapid victory in the West. If this could have been achieved not only would many 
German and Allied lives have been saved, but there would also have been political 
consequences of great importance to the future of Europe. So great were the 
stakes of the oil offensive.” The conclusion is fully supported by post-war evidence 
of the effect of city bombing on the German population. Like the people of British 
cities, the Germans learned to live with the bombing and continued to work. It 
was only the destruction of their factories which deprived them of productive 
capacity. Until the destruction of Dresden, says the history, there was little decline 
in the will to work. 

If this seems a harsh indictment of Sir Arthur Harris, the History of Bomber 
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Command, as told in these volumes, is also his vindication. 
achievement in building up a powerful striking force from v 
a nearly demoralised remnant, there would have been no 
worth quarrelling about. Inevitably the questions of bombin; 
he was deeply involved are revived upon the publication of th 
after all the matters mainly relevant to our present situation 
story of the bomber offensive is a worthy memorial to the cre 

Photographs and text tell often for the first time the story ` 
Blenheims and the Wellingtons and ended with the Lanca 
sweeping almost unhindered over enemy territory. 


THE AGE OF WILBERFORCE 
Fathers of the Victorians. Ford K. Brown. Cambridge Uni 


By what statistics may we gauge the pressure brought t 
questions of this age? Why did the Abolition Campaign draw 
and women of rank and power whom Wesley’s teaching cot 
were the foundations of a tremendously emotional and true cri 
with a more explicit Christian righteousness? 

These are the points under consideration and Mr. Brown t 
put before his readers the position as Wilberforce himself sav 
abolition of the slave trade, the author says: 

“This is an accomplishment so great that to describe i 
deeply insensitive. But it is done here in a work that has 
pointing out that wonderful as that achievement was, ` 
more; for in estimating its place in total achievement w 
ordinary fact that he did not think of it as his life’s work 
and not the most important part of some greater work.’ 

In this volume we see how the sensible acceptance of the 
constituted one of Wilberforce’s most special qualifications 
the Evangelical reform and was a major factor of its succes: 
task stands the unique personality of Mrs. Hannah More. 
and reasoned review of her influence—her moral writings, 
tireless pursuit of the provision of Sunday Schools and her perti 
controversy. No literary figure of the time seems more “‘da 
the creator of the tracts of Cheap Repository. Yet Wilberf 
would rather go up to render his account of the last day cai 
More’s “The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain” than with all the v 
Scott’s works, “full as they are of genius”. 

“Fathers of the Victorians” is enriched by much docun 
contains a comprehensive bibliography and excellent notes. 
from Southey—that most eminent of biographers—and the 1 
by the objections of anti-Evangelicals in the shape of Wi 
Piozzi, Mrs. Siddons and the Swan of Lichfield. In ponderir 
enigma—according to Mme. de Stael “the most loved an 
England”, according to the Cobbetts and Hazlitts “a pious ro 
of portraits of the main protagonists would have been a hel 
publication. 

Mr. Brown, in developing his theme, has shown how the m 
by stage the projects indispensable for its success. First “Miss: 
the weighty public cause arousing self-denial, toil and sacri 
spread establishment of the Sunday Schools and lastly the 
Bible Society, the institution which was to penetrate into th 
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English people, revealing a great strength of religious principle. Here the author 
pauses to contemplate how far the passions of multitudes of men were guided 
into paths of moderation and constitutional reform by the mass distribution of 
hundreds of thousands of Bibles and Testaments. In so doing he reaches the 
conclusion that the nation responsible for the work was the one profiting the most 
thereby. 

A section entitles “Ten Thousand Compassions” surveys the host of philan- 
thropic societies that became a common feature of English life. Subsequent pages 
discuss the comic accounts of this kind of reform which occur in the novels of such 
anti-Evangelicals as Dickens, Thackeray and Wilkie Collins. Of a more serious 
literary import and of greater significance are the later chapters of the book which 
give authenticity to some of the Evangelical characters and situations in the novels 
of Jane Austen, George Eliot and others. BERYL GASTER 


TWO POETS—TWO MODES 


Garland for the Winter Solstice. Ruthven Todd. Dent. 16s. 
Poems. Herbert Corby. The Fortune Press. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Todd is a Scot by birth who in 1959 became an American citizen. In this 
substantial selection of his poems, with each piece dated and giving the name of 
the place where it was written (a compliment to American thoroughness, and 
doubtless to make easier the researches of future literary historians), Mr. Todd 
reveals himself as an accomplished nature poet with a mainly modernistic idiom. 
His observation is acute and accurate, as when he sees: 

“Like a singed black lash, curled in the embers 

Of the night, spiralling from opening day, the skein 

Of Canada geese appears... ” 
or when he notes “a klaxon-throated jay” or “the sexy pollen” or “snipe trapped 
by their beaks in the ice, which had caught them unaware and fastened like a gin.” 
But, unlike such poets as Wordsworth and Hardy, who also kept their eyes open, 
Mr. Todd seldom achieves a truly lyrical expression to make his observations 
memorable. He is utterly lucid in his intellectual approach to the wonders of 
nature, but the effect too often is of a steady endeavour to blur the division between 
poetry and prose. 

J remember Mr. Corby’s earlier book, “Time in a Blue Prison”, and that it 
contained many delightful poems. A note tells us that he is a member of HM 
Foreign Service and has done tours of duty in Singapore, Budapest, Berlin and 
New York; and, as might be expected, his new collection reflects numerous sharp 
and colourful impressions. Most of this poet’s verse-modes are traditional, and he 
yields rather easily to sensuous promptings in facile images; but here and there, 
as in the piece on Marlowe’s death in the Deptford tavern, he achieves authentic 
poetry, and in the sonnet “Sunday School Treat” he fuses wit and observation so 
that we see the home-returning children emptying their pockets on the coach 
seats: “salt sludge, unbuttoned crabs and half-used sweets.” 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


OGDEN NASH VERSE FOR MIDDLE-BROWS 
Collected Verse, from 1929 On. Ogden Nash. Dent. 30s. 


The most prolific magazine-verse writer in America here offers 508 pages of 
contributions to the gaiety of nations. Make ’em laugh might well be the Ogden 
Nash creed; and having beaten out a number of successful patterns in short and 
long lines, he sticks to them with often convulsive effect. I know business men, 
doctors and colonels who hate poetry and pity poets but are always producing 
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little Nash books after dinner, or relying on their memory when passing the port: 
“Candy 
Is dandy 
But liquor 
Is quicker.” 
Sometimes he takes one at the ladies: 
“Darling, what is that? 
That, angel, is a hat. 
Are you positive? Are you certain? 
Are you sure it’s not a curtain? 
Shall you really place your head in it? 
How’s for keeping cake and bread in it?” > 
Or: 
“He tells you when you’ve got on too much lipstick, 
And helps you with your girdle when your hips stick.” 
Or he succumbs to the time-honoured American temptation to twist the Lion’s 
tale and tickle the groundlings at the same time: 

“All good young Englishmen go to Oxford or Cambridge and they all 
write and publish books before their graduation, 

And I often wondered how they did it until I realized that they have to do 
it because their genteel accents are so developed that they can no 
longer understand each other’s spoken words so the written word is 
their only means of intercommunication”’. 

Well, Ogden Nash is a Transatlantic Institution; and it only remains for me to say 
that he probably earns more than all the serious poets put together earn, and that 
his publishers on both sides of the Pond count on his fans to make the purchase 
of this bulky tome their Christmas or New Year Resolution. Milton received 
Fourteen pounds for Paradise Lost. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


MOROCCAN IMAGE 
Morocco Independent. Rom Landau. Allen & Unwin. 35s. 


Rom Landau has set out to project an accurate image of modern Morocco, both 
for the student of international affairs and the possible tourist. A difficult under- 
taking. Obviously one of his problems is that, precisely because of their speed, 
events have continually been overtaking his accounts. Governments have been 
overturned; his description of Agadir has been nullified by the earthquake; his 
portrait of Mohammed V has to be followed by mention of his death. The references 
to Mauritania are already out of date, since this state is now independent with 
every intention of remaining so, The economic situation continually fluctuates, 
and therefore even his latest reports do not give an exact picture. Nevertheless 
the book shows much careful observation, and an appreciative, yet critical assess- 
ment of endeavours which have been undertaken with all the enthusiasm of newly 
won freedom, though still with much clumsiness and many mistakes. 

Rom Landau does give the true flavour of the different regions; the Atlantic 
coast, the rich plains, the desert, the Middle Atlas and the Rif. His information 
on such hopeful ventures as the Communes Rurales—about the only organisation 
in the country likely to foster grass-root democracy—the mountain youth camps, 
the new student’s quarters at the Karaouine University, and the various moves 
to apply Morocco’s wealth to her own needs and to stop the drain abroad, all this 
is valuable. 

But an over-enthusiasm for Islamic culture often blinds him. His praises of 
generous Moslem charity do not impress anyone who has seen how riches and 
learning can co-exist in Fez with the sheer despair of abject poverty. Then the 
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- recent Moroccan treatment of the Jewish community has not been generous. 
Though this is disguised in the book, the tone of the country’s own press betrays 
the truth. Likewise, Moslem fanaticism hardly encourages the badly needed 
tourist, whose efforts to admire Moorish architecture are not helped by a general 
ban on entry into mosques. The section on medical services in the work is silent 
on the pioneering clinic set up by the monks at Toumliline, Azrou, which aided 
28,000 patients in 1960; a fantastic achievement for a small group. DÉSRÉE Hirst 


MEMOIRS OF SIR FRANCIS ROSE 
Saying Life. Sir Francis Rose. Cassell. 42s. 


Saying Life is an autobiography that reminds one, rather, of those writings of 
members of society from the fencing masters of the 18th century to the photo- 
graphers of the 20th; but while Cecil Beaton, for example, by a heroic feat of 
ingenuousness, manages to convince one that he has met all the most beautiful, the 
most charming and the most talented people in the world and that it just happens 
that they are all in Debrett and the Almanack, Sir Francis Rose is unable to do the 
same for Hitler, Rohm, Goering, Horthy, Mussolini and the rest. This is not just 
becduse people he has met are simply more repulsive than most; it is more a matter 
of his own personality and style of writing. In fact, the people he met included many 
who are genuinely interesting or admirable—Colette, for example, and also Cocteau 
and Gertrude Stein who bought his pictures. There are actually more mentions of 
Cocteau than Hitler or of Stein than Rohm; and yet I think it would not be unfair 
to say that the book is dominated by the Fascists in it. The one passage which I am 
sure I shall remember, for example, is a quotation from Hitler speaking to Sir 
Francis in September, 1939: “England, especially Yorkshire, will not declare war 
because the Celts from Scotland and Wales would attack them... .” 

It is true that Rose is no more Fascist than any other right-winger with an 
occasional taste for social comment; but he is no doubt aware that, while every 
society, artistic or literary memoir writer of the 20’s and 30’s has met Cocteau, 
Stein and Bérard, not many have travelled in a luxuriously-appointed bomber to 
visit Goering at his country house or have had charcoal biscuits prescribed them by 
Hitler, and this really is the point. Sir Francis Rose is, I would say, a fairly good if 
not very important painter; but in the book he says nothing about his art or what he 
has done, almost nothing about what he has seen or how he has changed. It is 
simply a catalogue of whom he has met and what they have said. He has not even 
tried to select what they said of importance but just to record snippets of conversa- 
tion and, more particularly, those social or artistic attitudes and those fancy-dress 
parties that would show that they and he were in the height of fashion at the time. 

The style apparently is a kind of name and occasion dropping so allusive that it is 
normally impossible to determine what is happening. This is the jargon meaning of 
the title of the book: “Saying Life” rather than say “The Story of My Life”. In- 
serted in it are the set pieces about Rohm, etc., and certain declarations of the 
attitude of the author to social problems of staggering naiveté, for example, that 
opium is OK for aristocrats, contemptible for the working classes. 

What he recalls of the intellectual and artistic figures of his period is largely 
uninteresting. What he recalls of the Fascists is interesting only because of the 
fascination of evil people and is in itself generally fatuous while his judgments seem 
horrifyingly imperceptive. I can only end by two typical quotes: from his charac- 
terisation of Franco, “A soldier must be a pacifist, the enemy of war-mongers, the 
maintainer of the race, and the father of the people. Franco has been this for many 
years in a purely Christian way”, and of Goering, “But it is hard to imagine anyone 
with a more delightful personality than this cultured man of taste”. 

MICHAEL COMPTON 
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NOTICES 


TOPOLSKY’S LEGAL LONDON (Stevens. 
£3 13s. 6d.) This is a superbly produced 
volume, published for “The Lawyer”, 
which will appeal far beyond the legal 
profession. Through the genius of 
Feliks Topolski, and with a very 
engaging supporting text by Francis 
Cowper, we are shown the panoply and 
customs of the Law and Judges, the 
Inns of Court with their close literary 
associations, as well as legal, and the 
work of Solicitors. While the text is 
written by a well-known historian of 
Jegal London, the cartoons are by a 
layman, with a layman’s insight and 
reaction. Topolski has a remarkable 
power of depicting the essence of his 
theme, with bold and energetic realism. 
As Mr. Jonathon Stone says in his 
Preface: “Gesture governs each scene 
with passionate energy, the energy 
which is the hall-mark of Topolski’s 
art. His view of all life—not only of the 
legal world—is dominated by fluid, yet 
deliberate movement . . . Topolski has 
no time for pedantry in his fluent 
artistic vocabulary. His is the language 
of urgency and with it he conveys in 
characteristic fashion here not neces- 
sarily likeness or detail, for that is not 
his intention, but the compelling move- 
ment and individual attitude”. In this 
legal field, Topolski’s approach is most 
effective. There are some fourteen 
drawings, 13 by 8% inches, and one 
double page illustration of the Judges’ 
procession at the re-opening of the Law 
Courts. They are all superbly reproduc- 
ed in photolithography. 

Lord Birkett, with his lifelong legal 
career as advocate and judge, very 
aptly writes the Forword. 


THE FIRST NIGHT OF TWELFTH NIGHT. 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) There has long 
been a cherished tradition among the 
barristers of the Middle Temple that 
Twelfth Night was first performed in 
their Hall before Queen Elizabeth on 
the 2nd February, 1601. Indeed Sir 
Donald Wolfitt produced the play in 
the Hall in 1951 in celebration of the 
350th anniversary. This tradition, 
however, received a shattering shock 
from that erudite literary detective, Dr. 


Leslie Hotson, in this book first 
published in 1954, and now reprinted 
in the Mercury Books series. Dr. 
Hotson marshalled a great deal of 
cogent evidence to show that the first 
performance was in fact performed in 
honour, for political reasons, of Don 
Virginio Orsino, Duke of Bracciano, 
on a visit to Britain. Much of this 
vibrating book is Dr. Hotson’s recon- 
struction of how the play came to be 
written, Orsino’s visit, the environment . 
of the Court, and a pen picture of the 
leading courtiers involved in the pro- 
duction. He explains the topical 
allusions, including the identification of 
Malvolio with the Queen’s unpopular 
Comptroller, Sir William Knollys. «Dr. 
Hotson also discusses the mechanics of 
the Elizabethan stage, with particular 
reference to the four-sided arena stage 
used at Whitehall for this performance. 
Dr. Hotson writes with erudition, 
enthusiasm and dramatic effect. 


BERTOLT BRECHT, Tales from the 
Calendar. (Methuen. 15s.) This short 
volume of stories, poems and anecdotes 
was compiled by Brecht in 1947 after 
his return from exile and was first 
published in German in 1949. In this 
English translation, the prose is trans- 
lated by Yvonne Kapp and the verse by 
Michael Hamburger. “This volume 
contains most of the short stories Brecht 
wrote and considered worth preserving”. 
They include, for example, The Augsburg 
Chalk Circle which is the forerunner of 
his play, The Caucasian Chalk Circle, 
and The Experiment based upon Sir 
Francis Bacon’s famous experiment in 
refrigeration, when shortly before his 
death he had a dead chicken stuffed 
with snow. Incidentally, he greatly 
overstates Bacon’s guilt as Lord 
Chancellor. The collection concludes 
with fifty Keuner anecdotes. As the 
Note points out, Brecht’s choice accords 
with his expressed view “that the 
function of literature, whether in 
drama, verse or prose, is to stimulate, 
through entertainment, the wits, the 
social consciousness and the moral 
sensibilities of ordinary men and 
women”. 
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